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Art. I. — 1, Letters of James Boswell^ addressed to the Rev, 
W, J. Temple, Now first published from the Original MSS, 
With an Introduction and Notes, 1 vol. 8vo. London, 1857, 

2. Bosioelliana, Edited for the Philobiblon Society. By llichard 
Monckton Milnes, 4to. London, 1856. 

3. Boswelfs Life of Johnson, Edited by the Right Honourable 
John Wilson Croker. 1 vol. Imperial 8vo. London, 1847. 

rpHE contemporaries of Boswell had a higher opinion of his 
i abilities than prevails at present. Lord Buchan said ^ he 
had genius, but wanted ballast to counteract his whim,' Dr. 
Johnson, in his ‘ Journey to tfie Western Islands of Scotland/ 
bore testimony to his ‘ acuteness and gaiety of conversation.’ 
Sir William Forbes acknowledged that his ‘talents were con- 
siderable,’ and a writer, who was probably Isaac Reed, described 
him in the ‘ European Magazine ’ ‘ as a man of excellent natural 
parts, on which he had engrafted a great deal of knowledge.’ 
His social powers were universally recognised. ‘ If general 
approbation,’ Johnson wrote to him in 1778,*‘ will add anything 
to your enjoyment, I can tell you that I have heard you men- 
tioned as a person whom everybody likes. I think life has little 
more to give.’ Tlie next year Johnson writes to him, ‘The 
more you are seen the more you will be liked and, describing 
him to a lady, he said, ‘ Boswell is a man who I believe never 
left a house without leaving a wish for his return.’ David Hume 
speaks of him in a letter as being ‘ very good-humoured, very 
agreeable, and very mad.’ Burke doubted if he were fit to be 
a member of the Literary Club, but it was before they were ac- 
quainted, and when he was elected the great statesman was won 
over by an hilarity so abounding and spontaneous that he main- 
tained it to be no more meritorious than to possess a good con- 
stitution. To Boswell’s other qualities for enlivening a circle 
was joined a talent for mimicry, which was then in fashion among 
the wits of the metropolis, most of whom employed it, as he 
tells in his ‘ Life of Johnson,’ to add piquancy to their anecdotes. 
In Jxis boyhood he had imitated in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre 
the lowing of a cow with such success, that there was a general cry 
Vol. 103. — No, 206, u in 
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Encore the cow ! ’ He attempted to vary the per- 
Ibmattce With very inferior effect^ and Dr, Hugh Blair, who sat 
jaext him, whispered in his ear, * ^tick to the cow, mon ! ’ His 
proftpl^cy in the art increased with years, and in a trial of skill 
betwmn himself and Garrick to see which could give the best 
personation of Johnson, he absolutely outdid the incomparable 
actor, who was famous for the faculty, in the conversational part, 
ai»d was only surpassed by him in the inferior branch of taking 
off their friend’s method of reciting verse. Hannah More was 
the umpire. With the accuracy of distinction for which he was 
celebrated, Johnson has remarked that mimicry requires great 
powers, though it is to make a mean use of them — ‘ great acute- 
ness of observation, great retention of what is observed, and 
great pliancy of organs to represent what is observed.’ It is not 
a little singular that a work which has confeired an immortality 
upon Bqswell far beyond what the most indulgent of his ap- 
plauding friends would have supposed him capable of attain- 
ing, should be the very ground with posterity for questioning 
his abilities. That a dunce sl^ould have produced a biography 
which, by general confession, stands at the head of its own 
department of literature— a department so difficult that it can 
^ boast fewer masterpieces than any other species of composition 
— is without a parallel, and hardly conceivable. Imbecility and 
absurdity could not of themselves give birtli to excellence. To 
exaggerate Boswell’s weaknesses was perhaps impossible, but the 
talents which mingled with them have sometimes been denied or 
underrated, and a paradoxical antithesis has been set up between 
the folly of the man and the greatness of his book. His reasoning 
faculties were, no doubt, small ; he was childishly vain, and often 
silly in his conduct ; all of which may be equally affirmed of 
Lord Nelson, and yet did not prevent the coexistence of genius. 
The ^ JLife of Johnson’ is rendered in some degree more 
entertaining by the foibles of its author, but its plan and 
execution, everything which constitutes its enduring interest ami 
value, are due to mind and skill,, and not to the absence of these 
qualities, 

Johnson asserted in 1773 that up to that period there had been 
no good biography of any literary man in England. ‘ Besides,’ 
he said, ‘ the common incidents of life, it should tell us his studies, 
his mode of living, the means by which he attained to excel- 
lence, and his opinion of his own works.’ There were two 
things which he was confident he could do well — state what a 
book ought to be, and why it fell short of the conception. This 
must liave been more particularly the case with biography, which 
was his favourite pursuit, and one upon which he had re- 
flected 
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flectc?d micb, Yet befi^re he had uttered the obse|^sali0ia^||^ 
-embodied his scheme had framed a lar superior 

plan, and his correspondenc^i is evidence^ if any evidence ceuhi 
be required, that his work was original by des%ii, 
by chance, * I am absolutely certain/ he writes to» his liriend 
Temple, ‘ that my 'mode of biography, which gives not only 
e hisU>ry of Johnson’s visible progress through the world, 
and of his publications^ but a view of bis mind in his letters and 
conversations, is the most perfect that can be conceived, and 
will be more of a Life than any work that has yet appeared/ 
Several persons had reported the conversations of eminent writers, 
many had given collections of letters to the world, but nobody 
before Boswell had fr6,med a distinct idea of combining them 
into a life-like portrait ; of reproducing departed greatness upon 
paper ; of depicting habits, talk, manners, disposition, and apjjear- 
ance, with tlie fulness and exactness of reality. Biography 
tad been cultivated by the ancients as well as tlie motrerns ; and 
after hundreds had tried their hands upon it for centuries, it 
was no small intellectual distinction to be the first to perceive its 
true compass and capabilities. Neither was it a mere mechanical 
task to fill up the outline. Boswell was not very witty, nor very 
wise, but he had an exquisite appreciation of wit ami wis<lom. 
He avows again and again that he only recorded portions of what 
he heard, and the internal evidence would prove of itself, without 
his assertion, that he winnowed lus matter. No wholesale and 
servile reptwrt could possess the vigour and raciness of his selec- 
tions. In one or two instances others have retailed the same 
conversations as himself at more than treble the length, and 
with not a tithe of the spirit. His tact is the more remarkable, 
that he carefully tr^ewured up trifles, wlien^ to use his own words, 
^ they were amusing and characteristic,’ and it is seldom in these 
cases that his judgment is at fault. Fitzherbert said that it was 
not every man who could carry a bon moty and probal>ly no man 
carries witticisms correctly, who has not himself a full compre- 
hension of their point. Boswell carried repartees, maxims, and 
arguments with accuracy, because he felt their force,, and through- 
out his work details them in a manner which shows the keenm^ss 
•of his relish. To follow the hum of conversation with so much 
intelligence, and amid the confused iftedley to distinguish what 
was worthy to be preserved, required unusual quickness of appre- 
hension, and cannot be reconciled to the notion that be was 
simply endowed with strength of memoiy. His sharp eye for 
manners and motives taught him in addition to preserve the 
dramatic vitality of his scenes. ‘ The incidental observations/ 

V 2 savs 
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•ay«#r. Croker, ‘ with which he explains or enlivens the dia- 
logue, are terse, appropriate, and picturesque — we not merely 
hear his company, we see them.’ 

His perception, again, of character was acute. His portraits 
not only of Johnson, but of the society grouped around his 
central figure, are marked by the nicest lines of individuality. 
Goldsmith, Garrick, Beauclerk, and Dr. Taylor, are drawn with 
a vividness which could hardly be eclipsed, and, what is the per- 
fection of the art, the result is produced by half-a-dozen easy 
strokes. He possessed the rare faculty of being able to single 
out the precise traits which were peculiar to each person, and 
whoever tries to imitate him will learn to respect the felicitous 
touches of his discriminating pen. ‘ Few people/ said Johnson, 
‘ who have lived with a man know what to remark about him. 
The chaplain of Bishop Pearce, whom I was to assist in writing 
some memoirs of his Lordship, could tell me scarcely anything.’ 
He want^ in his early days of authorship to give a Life of 
Dryden, and applied for materials toSwinney and Colley Cibber, 
the only two persons then alive who had seen him. Swinney 
had nothing to relate of so famous a personage, except that at 
Will’s coffee-house he had a chair by the fire in winter, when it 
was called his winter chair, and that it was set in the balcony in 
summer, when it was called his summer chair. Cibber asserted 
that he was as well acquainted with him as if he had been his 
own brother, and could tell a thousand anecdotes of him, but his 
reminiscences were summed up in the barren announc ement 
‘ that he recollected him a decent old man, arbiter of critical 
disputes at Will’s.’ In the latter case Johnson thought that the 
poverty of the information was partly explained by the little 
intimacy which Dryden was likely to have pepnitted to Cibber, in 
spite of his boasted familiarity. ‘ He had perhaps one leg only 
in the room, and durst not draw in the other.’ Derrick was sent 
to Dryden’s relations with no better result. ‘ I believe,' said J ohn- 
son, ‘ he got all that I should have got myself, but it was nothing.’ 
In the ‘ Rambler ’ he states that there are not many who can 
describe a living acquaintance except by his grosser peculiari- 
ties. Swinney, Cibber, and his own relations could not describe 
the great poet at all. Notwithstanding the immense advantage* 
of having the masterly moflel of Boswell to work by, the Lives 
which have appeared since his time have not tended to weaken 
the opinion expressed by Johnson of the extreme difficulty of 
the art of biographical portraiture. With rare exceptions the 
authors have neither known what to tell, nor what to leave? 
untold. 
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The value of Boswell’s graphic narrative is vastly incrcg|pd by 
the minute fidelity of the representation. Sir Joshua K^nolds 
observed of the veracious Johnson, that, admirable as he Was in 
sketching characters, he obtained distinctness at the expense of 
perfect accuracy, and assigned to people more than they really 
had, whether of good or bad ; but to Boswell’s book the great 
painter gave the remarkable testimony, that every word of it 
might be depended upon as if delivered upon oath, l^'hough 
many persons, when it appeared, were displeased with the way 
in which they themselves were exhibited, no one accused him of 
serious misrepresentation, or of sacrificing truth to tdfect. He 
nev(‘r heightened a scene, exaggerated a feature, improved a 
story, or po^shed a conversation. His veneration for his hero 
could not entice him into smoothing down his asperities. 
Hannah More begged that he might be drawn less rudely than 
life. ‘ I Will not cut off his claws,’ Boswell rougljy replied, 

‘ nor make a tiger a cat, to please anybody.’ 

When it was asserted in Johnson’s presence that the ‘ lifii of a 
mere literary man could not be very entertaining,’ Johnson re- 
plied ‘ that this was a remark which had been made and repeated 
without justice,’ He had previously written a paper in the ‘ Idler ’ 
to disprove the opinion by argument, and had since done much in 
his ‘ Lives of the Poets ’ to disprove it by example. Ho affirmed 
in (conversation that no mode of existence had more interesting 
variety, and in his essay he pointed out that, besides partaking 
of the common condition of humanity, a writer was exposed to 
many vicissitudes which were peculiar to his craft. He argued 
that the life of a literary man might be vc^ry entertaining as a 
literary life, and that, as the ‘ gradations of a general’s ('areer 
were from battle ^ battle, those of an author’s were from book to 
book." Boswell has added to his other distinctions that he has even 
gone beyond the position of his her(7, and has demonstrattHl that 
the history of a literary man may not only be as entertaining as 
any other, but may be ‘ without exception the most entertaining 
book ever read.’ This is his own judgment of his ‘ Life of 
Johnson,’ and posterity has confirmed the verdict. The wit, tljc 
wisdom, the anecdote, the talk of famous men and the talk about 
them, the strangeness and vivacity of the incidents, the singu- 
larity and eminence of the characters, the whole of a grand scene 
in a great period, revealed, as it were, both to the eye and ear, 
combine to render his book the most fascinating and instructive 
that ever issued from the press. 

The ‘ Letters of Boswell,’ which have recently appeared, ex- 
hibit him rather in his weakness than his strength. Many of 
tliem ought never to have seen the light, and they have been 

edited 
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editef^with a flippancy and a bad taste which arc far too 
glaring to need exposure. I'he contradictory elements of which 
Boswell’s character was compounded come out more strongly if 
possible in his private correspondence than in the works he gave 
to tire world. The pride of ancient blood, he said in liis ‘ Tour 
to the Hebrides/ was his predominant passion, and he tells 
Temple that his grand object in life is the family of Aucliinleck. 
The importance he attached to his station was no doubt eytrava- 
gant, and often broke out in a childish fasliion, as, when some 
spurious lines by ‘ J/r, Boswell’ appeared in an obscure pajicr 
called the ‘Oracle/ he went to the editor and got him to promise 
to mention ‘ handsomely’ that they were not hy James Boswell, 
Bsq, But his resj^ect for the aristocracy of rank w^s swallowed 
up in bis veneration for the aristocracy of genius. ‘ I have* 
the liappincss/ he wrote to Lord Chatlinm, ‘ of being capable^ 
to contemplate wdth supreme delight those distinguished spirits 
by which God is sometimes ])leased to honour humanity/ 
these he attached himself with a fervour whicdi no ridicule 
could abate, and he is immortiAl tlirough his devotion to the 
plebeian Jphnson, who declared, ‘ I have great merit in lieing 
zealous for the lionours of birtli, for 1 can hardly toll who was 
my grandfather.’ The narrow-minded old judge wlio really 
believed that a knowledge of the teclmicalities of law was a 
higher acquisition than any literary attainment, and that to be 
Laird of Auchinleck was a loftier distinc tion than to b(‘ a .fobn- 
son or a Burke, upbraided his son ‘ for going oven* Scotland with 
a brute. ^ "I’ho son who, in spite of his own assertion, had a far 
more predominant passion than pride of blood, c»xclainied, when 
relating the circninstance, ‘I'liink how shockingly enroneous ! ’ 
He had equal enthusiasm for General Paoli ; when he brought 
both Ids idols together, and acted as interpreter between them, 
lie luippily compared himself to an isthinu.s c onnecting two gr(‘al 
conthicnts. He did not, however, in his zeal for Corsica and 
its hero, commit the often quoted absurdity of parading himsidf 
at tlie Stratford Jubilee with the labed ‘ Corsi<*a Bos wed 1 ’ (m 
his hat Davies, who is the sole authority for the assertion, 
withdrew it when better informed, and substituted a version 
whicli agrees with that whmh was given at the time in the 
‘ London Magazine.’ The struggles of Corsica fcjr independence 
had roused popular sympathy in England. Boswcdl’s account of 
the island and people had been recently published, and generally 
applauded ; and in the midst of the attention which hc‘ himself 
had largely contributed to attract to the cause, he went to the 
Stratford masquerade^ whevo. everybody appeared in a fancy dress, 
habited as a Corsican chief. The true inscription embroiderecl 

upon 
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upon his cap was Vha la Liberia^ which referred to the c^rac- 
ter ho personated. In this there was nothinsf prepi)ster<)ulj nor 
was it considered in the least inappropriate by his brother 
ituisqueraders. Ht* was guilty, however, of the folly of putting 
on the Corsican costume when he called on Mr. Pitt to present a 
letter from Paoli. Tlie great commoner, said Lord Rin han, Who 
was present, ‘ smiled, but received him very graciously in bis 
pompous manner.’ A little later he wrote to the stately minister, 
now become Lord Chatham, and told him that he coul<l labour 
hard, tliat lie felt liimself coming forw’ard, and that he ho])tMl to 
be useful to his country, adding, ‘ Could your Lordship fmd 
time to honour me nowand then with a letter?’ ills friemd 
Malone mentions among his qualities tliat he was an ('xe(dlent 
judge of human nature, but, as frequently happens, self-conceit 
and seif-inter<*st would not permit him to apply to his own con- 
duct the pcn(jtralion whicli he displayed in his obseiu ation of 
others. He told Johnson that his fatlier contrived to ai^sc 
himself with ‘ very small matters.’ ‘ I have tried this,' he went 
on, ‘ but it would not <lo with mc.^ Joiinhon (laughing) — ‘ No, 
sir: it must be ])oru wutli a man to be contented to take uj> with 
little things.’ What Roswell supposed Johnson to iiav(' laughed 
at is impossible to be conjectured, but the same importance* which 
l<*d him to fan<'y that his vanities and frivolities were the reverse 
(»f lit lie would not allow him to perceive that the laugli wi\s 
at him, 

ardour of Roswcdl’s admiration for tin* pi\)ducts of inUd- 
led was sometimes displayed in ebrious ways. la a ht of 
inelaiK'holy ho was distressed to think that in a new state of b(‘ing 
tin* poetry of Shakes])eare would not exist. A lady n^lieved 
iiiin l>y saying, ‘ TJiie first thing you will nuict wdth in the next 
world wdll be an ehigant copy of Shakesp<*are’s works pv(?senttHl 
to you.’ 11(' re{)ea,ted this to Joluison, and redates thaf the sage 
smiled benignantly, and did not ap])ear to disapprove of tin* 
notion, lii .the case of any other person Roswxll, as in tin* 
former instance, would have given a truer interpretation to a 
smile which was elicited by the gross absurdity of the supposi- 
tion. Mr. Croker lias put the circumstance into his index under 
the bead of ‘ Worldly-niindedness, singular instance of,' and it 
may be (piestioned whether a second person ever existed who 
was tormented by the idea that no felicity could be perfect 
without a Shakespeare, or who would instantly have admitted 
into his religious creed the suggestion tliat he would meet with 
an ^elegant copy’ beyond the grave. Impious men may lune 
talked such language in profane levity ; Boswell alone (ould have 
adopted it in solemn seriousness. 


In 
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In his determination to obtain the acquaintance of eminent 
per^ns he was often led to be forward and intrusive. He talked 
of jping to Sweden with Johnson, and expressed a pleasure in 
the prospect of seeing the King. ‘ I doubt, sir/ said Johnson, 

^ if lie would speak to us/ ‘ 1 am sure/ subjoined Colonel 
Macleod, ‘ Mr. Boswell would speak to Am.’ This leads Boswell 
to offer ‘ a short defence of his propensity,’ which ‘ he hoped did 
not deserve so hard a name as impudence,’ which ‘ had procured 
him much happiness,’ and which he thought must be excusable 
if it was praiseworthy to seek knowledge in defiance of any other 
description of difficulty. But there is the obvious difference that 
the laborious student involves no one except himself. His book 
cannot be disgusted by bis advances, or mortify him by repulsing 
them. The strange mixture of jarring qualities is -here again 
apparent. However Boswell might lower himself by forcing his 
into company where he was unwelcome, the homage he 
sloped to genius was rarely debased by any tincture of syco- 
phancy. His worship of Johnson could not win him to acquiesce 
in many of the favourite opinions of his oracle. He differed 
stoutly upon the question of American Taxation, and his more 
catholic tastes would not permit him to be unjust to the novels 
of Fielding, the poetry of Gray, and the acting of Garrick. His 
was the independent, honest admiration of what was truly admi- 
rable, He simply paid to the living author the respect which 
posterity admits to be due to the name, works, and conversation 
of Johnson. As he said himself, ‘It is a noble attachment, 
for the attractions are gehius, learning, and piety.’ Even the 
sarcasm and vehemence of the master, before which most people 
quailed, could not awe the pfipil into a seeming compliance. 
Notwithstanding that in his argumentative contests with his 
friend he was little better than an untrained stripling in the 
hands of a brawny and dexterous prize-fighter, he continued as 
long as he was able to return blow for blow, was always ready 
to re-enter the ring where he had so often been, mauled, and, 
in spite of ingenious sophistry and witty repartee, occasionally 
gained an advantage over his formidable opponent. 

If Boswell’s tradi^onal respect for hereditary rank was over- 
borne by his in tenser admiration for self-raised genius, his ab- 
stract notions of dignity were equally contradicted by his native 
sociality of disposition. He calls himself to Temple ‘ the proud 
Boswell,’ and talks of his ‘ Spanish stateliness of manner,’ One 
of his resolutions of amendment when the publication of bis 
Account of Corsica should have given him a character to support 
was ‘ to be grave and reserved/ But nature was stronger than 
artifice. ‘ You are a philosopher,’ said Mr. Edwards, an old 

fellow- 
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fellow-collegian, to Dr. Johnson; ^ I have tried, too, in my^liine, 
to be a philosopher, but I don’t know how, cheerfulness was 
always breaking in.’ Boswell relates that Burke, Reynolds, 
and all the eminent persons to whom he repeated this remark 
thought it an exquisite trait of character that simple Mr. Edwards 
should so ludicrously mistake the nature of philosophy, and 
should labour in vain to get rid of a blessing and set up melan- 
choly in its stead. Yet the biographer who joined in the smile 
did the same thing when he fruitlessly endeavoured to supplant 
geniality by haughtiness, a virtue by a vice, and in spite of his 
efforts to be distant and self-important good-humour and good- 
fellowship were ‘ always breaking in.’ He would have learnt 
to value his native disposition if the conclusive observation of 
Baxter had ever occurred to his mind, that, howsoever proud a 
man may be himself, he always loves humility in others. Vanity, 
indeed, Boswell retained in abundance, but it was familiar ||pd 
not stately, intmsivc and not reserved, inviting liberties ramer 
than repelling advances. He shared for a short time a set of 
chambers in London with a younger brother of his friend Temple, 
a half-pay lieutenant. He lamented to the elder Temple that he 
had unluckily allowetbhis fellow-lodger to be too free with him, 
ami owned he was hurt to be upon an equality with the military 
stripling. His own age was but twenty-three. He soon ap- 
parently abandoned a struggle in which he was always defeated, 

‘ He was generally liked,' Lord Stowell told Mr. Croker, ‘ as a 
good-natured, jolly fellow but to the inquiry, ^ Was he re- 
spected ? ’ Lord Stowell replied, ‘ Why, I think he had about 
that proportion of respect you might guess would be shown to 
a jolly fellow.* Stiffness would t)ave been torture to a man of 
his animal spirits and convivial temperament. Ills reason for 
liking tlifj society of players and soldiers was because they sur- 
passed all others ‘ in animation and relish of existence.’ * His 
eye’ is said by the writer in the ‘ European Magazine’ ‘ to have 
glistened, and his countenance to have lighted up, when he saw 
the human face divine.’ This social propensity, which broke? 
in an instant through the chilling reserve habitual to English- 
men, put strangers immediately at ease wlfc him, ^ No man,’ 
he tells Temple, ‘ has been more successful in making acquaint- 
ances than I have been ; I even bring people on quickly to a 
degree of cordiality.’ Rut, with his usual naivete^ he mistook 
the cause of his success, and instead of perceiving that his own 
frankness and cordiality kindled heartiness in others, he seemed 
to fancy that it sprung up spontaneously towards himself from 
jw>me indefinable fascination of appearance. After relating that 
in a journey to Scotland an agreeable young widow in the coach 
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nBfsed his lame foot on }ier Icnee^ he triumphantly subjoins, 
‘Ami not fortunate in having something about me that interests 
most people at first sight in my favour? ’ His chief defect as a 
companion was, as he acknowledges, that he talked at random, 
and in the exuberance of his spirits sometimes talked too much. 

‘ Boswell shall talk to you,’ was one of the inflictions with which 
Beauclerk playfully threatened Lord Charlemont. 

For the principles of mankind to be better than their practice 
is far too frequent an inconsistency to be particularly cliarac- 
teristic ; but even this (common contradiction becomes noticeable 
in Boswell from the excess to which he carried it. In his opi- 
nions he was religious and moral, in his conduct a libertine and a 
drunkard. In acknowledging to Temple, at the age of twenty- 
six, some of his licentious proceedings, he adds, ‘ You may 
depend upon it that very soon my follies will be at an end, and 
I fhall turn out an admirable member of society.’ A little later 
and he fixes a period when what he calls ‘ his perfection ’ is to 
commence. The period arrives, and he confesses that ‘ he has 
been as wild as ever,’ but declares that, ‘ if there is any firmness 
at all in him, he will never again behave in a manner so unworthy 
the friend of Paoli.’ This protestation Ivas succeeded by more 
relapses, and more futile promises of perfecjtion. His appetites 
to the last continued to get the better of his virtue. His'love 
of wine increased with years, and he died prematurely at the 
age of fifty-five from the effects of dissipation. Besides his 
general turn for conviviality, he had recourse to the Inittlc to 
drive away care ; for, like most joyous men, he was liable to cor- 
responding periods of depression. One of his latest dreads was 
lest he should be carried off in a fit of intoxication. In tlic midst 
of these excesses he never ceased to bewail his offimces, and to 
acknowledge how much they degraded him. His reverence for 
religion is frequently manifested in his ‘Life of Johnson,’ and 
his ‘ Letters ’ contain an instance of his respect for it which 
^ would hardly have been looked for in a person so lax in his 
habits. A Mr. Nicholls, who from various circumstanc es appears 
to have been the person known as the friend of the poet (Jray,^ 
related at Boswell’f house, that when he presented himself for 

* Boswell speaks of Nicholls as exhibiting 'a foppery nnhecoming in a clergy- 
man.^ Foppery was one of the littlenesses of Gray ; and his friends appear in 
this respect to have resembled him. In a letter from an unknown correspondent 
of Temple, and which, though printed with the initials N. N. R., would, we sus- 
pect, turn out upon investigation to have come from this same Norton Nicholls, an 
observation of Dr. Robertson, the historian, is repoi’ted, ‘that when he saw 
Mr. Gray in Scotlimd he gave him the idea of a person who meant to pass for a 
very fine gentleman.* Dr. Robertson himself is described as ‘ a nervous man, wlio 
talks broad Scotch.’ 
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ordination to Archbishop Drummond, and was asldeil what 
divinity lie had read, he answered, * None at all that the arch- 
bishop replied he would send him to a clergyman who WOuM 
examine him properly — ‘implying^ that his examination would h& 
a farce ; that the clergyman set him to write upon the necessity of 
a Mediator, and that, hardly understanding what was meanb lee 
scribbled * some strange stuff as fast as he would do a card to a 
lady.’ He repeated the incident with profane levity, avowing 
himself to be perfidious to the Archbishop if the story was true, 
and a calumniator if, as Boswell believed, it was false — 

^ And if he lies not must at least betray.’ 

In either case he was a traitor to the^rflock whom he professed 
to guide, a hypocrite, and a cheat. The man whose life is a 
standing fraud upon the most important of all subjects can never 
be believed upon any. A second infidel was present at the con- 
verfalioii, and. Boswell confined himself to looking rebuke, 
because, lie said, ‘ If I had argiged upon the impropriety of the 
story, the matter would have been made worse, while they were 
two to one.’ But he declared he would never again admit 
Nicholls into his house, and twice called upon him to remonstrate 
without being able to meet with him till he was stepping into 
his chaise to go southwards. ‘Perhaps,’ he adds, ‘ it was as well 
that I did not see him. l"ou know I speak pretty strongly,’ 
Boswell to be sure kept company with David Hunuj, telling 
him, however, tliat he was not clear that it was right, and excusing 
himself upon the ground that his infidel friend was much better 
than liis books! The historian at any rate was not guilty of 
shocking the ears of his believing associates with impieties which 
proved the dishonesty of the man, without any reference to the 
credibility of the faith of the Christian. 

The eiTors, foibles, and inconsistencies of Boswell appear 
doubly glaring from his habit of blazoning thorn. lie one day 
mentioned to Johnson that he was ‘ oct asionally troubled with 
a fit of narrowness,’ ‘ Why, sir,’ replied Johnson, ‘ so am T. 
But I do not tell it,' This Boswell relates to illustrate his 
assertion that the extraordinary liberality his hero was com- 
bined with ‘ a propensity to paltry saving,’ instead of perceiving 
that it was meant to rebuke his own inconsiderate lotjuacity.^ 


♦ Among the miscellaneous obseryations of Johnson which iposwell has pre- 
served there is one which was evidently directed against the biographer in person. 
‘ A man should be careful never to tell tales of liimseif to his own disadvantage. 
People may be amused and laugh at the time ; but they will be remembered and 
brought out against him upon some subsequent occasion.’ The Duke of Welling- 
ton used to say that no one was ever the better for advice. Boswell assuredly 
was not an exception to the rule. ^ ^ 
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As Swift says, some grains of folly are part of the composition 
of human nature, only the choice is left us whether we please 
to wear them embossed or inlaid, and it was Boswell’s choice 
to wear his embossed. He extenuated Goldsmith’s envy by 
the plea that he frankly owned it upon all occasions. Johnson 
maintained that it was an aggravation of the charge ; ^ for 
what,’ he said, ^a man avows he is not ashamed to think.’ This, 
which is true of most people, is only a partial explanation of 
the singular candour of Boswell, who related the things which 
he acknowledged to be to his discredit with unparalleled 
openness. But Johnson’s assertion is to a great exfifct ap- 
plicable to the ostentatious conceit of his biographer, who was 
far too^ vain to blush at the ebullitions of his vanity. He 
plainly thought that * pride should be its own glass, its own 
trumpet, its own chronicle,’ and he would never have assented to 
the remainder of Agamemnon’s reflection, that ^ whatever praises 
itself but in the deed devours the deed in the praise.’ •His 
confident creed upon this poift could alone have induced him 
to ])ublish the reprimand he recen^ed from Johnson ‘ for ap- 
plauding himself too frequently in company.’ ‘ You put me 
in mind of a man who was standing in the kitchen of an inn 
with his back to the fire, and thus accosted the person next 
him — “Do you know, sir, who I am?” “No, sir,” said 
the other, “ I have not that advantage.” “ Sir,” said he, 
“1 am the great Twalmley, who invented the New Floodgate 
Iron.” ’ Not in the least abashed by the comparison, Boswell 
is careful to add to the ridicule by explaining in a note that 
* what the great Twalmley was so proud of having invented 
was a species of box-iron for smoothing linen.’ In the en- 
tertaining extracts from one of his manuscripts, which Mr. 
Milnes edited for the Philobiblon Society, we find him recording 
that his friend Temple interrupted his boastful talk with the 
retort— ‘ We have heard of many kinds of hobby-horses, but, 
Boswell, you ride upon yourself.’ The poignancy of the truth 
was even with him a temptation to preserve it. His love of a 
good saying made him treasure it up, although directed against 
himself. As he exposed in the works he published the thrusts 
he had received from Johnson as carefully as Antony exhibited 
the stabs in the mantle of Caesar, so he perpetuates in his note- 
book the wounds inflicted by inferior hands. He tells that he 
once complAned of dullness in the presence of Lord Karnes, 
who replied, ‘ Yes, yes ; , Homer sometimes no<ls ; ’ and upon his 
childishly construing the remark into a serious compliment, and 
being elated by the comparison, the old Judge, to sober him, 
added, ‘ Indeed, sir, it is the only chance you have of resembling 

Homer.’ 
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Homer/ What he conceived to be the felicity of the image must 
have been his motive for setting down, undeterred by the rebuke 
of Temple, a vainglorious speech, when expressing his regret 
that the King had not promoted him. ‘ I am already the statue ; 
it is only the pedestal that is wanting.* But he did not need 
the provocation of a pointed sentence to entice him into pro- 
claiming his own merits. He imputes it to ‘ some unhappy turn 
in the disposition * of his father^ — a man, he says, of sense and 
worth — that he was dissatisfied with his heir ; and asks Temple 
if he would not feel a glow of parental joy in the possession of# 
such m&on ? — ^Temple, to whom he was fc# ever confessing vices 
and weaknesses of the most debasing kind. At the mature a^e 
of fifty he had still the assurance to write to his friem^fc**-^ It is 
utter folly in Pitt not to reward and attach to his administration 
a man of my popular and pleasing talents.’ Yet, however much 
he may have overrated himself in the aggregate, it is surprising 
how justly he judged his qualities in detail. When he warns 
Temple, on one occasion, against indulging in ambition, by re- 
minding him that they had once expected to be the greatest men 
of their age, and exclaims, on another occasion, ‘ how inconsider- 
able we are in comparison with what we hoped we should be,’ 
he assigns their failure to its true cause, ‘their want of solidity 
and force of understanding.’ He exhorts the same friend to give 
over puzzling himself with political speculations, as being above 
his compass ; for ‘ neither of us,’ he says, ‘ are fit for that sort of 
mental labour/ In repeating Johnson’s compliment to him, 

‘ that he did not talk from books,’ he adds that he was ‘ afraid 
that he had not read books enough to be able to talk from them/ 
lie dined at the Fellows’ table when he carried his son to Eton, 
and, fitting his conversation to his company, had ‘ his classical 
quotations very ready ; ’ but instead of vaunting his scholarship, 
confesses that the creditable part he contrived to keep up was 
due to ‘ the art of making the most of what he had.’ He speaks 
of the pleasures of knowledge, and conceives they must be 
great to truly learned men, because ‘ he who knew so little ’ has 
experienced them. ‘ The ambition which,’ he says, ‘ had ever 
raged in his veins like a fever,’ made him indulge in dreams of 
a brilliant reputation in Westminster Hall ; but while he fostered 
the idea, he called it ‘ a delusion,’ and expressed his belief that, 
if practice came, his want of acquaintance with the forms and 
technicalities of law would lead him ‘ to expose himself.’ Ac- 
cording to an anecdote related by Lo^ Eldon, he signally veri- 
fied his own prophecy. At a Lanc^ter assizes he was found 
lying drunk upon the pavement, and the wags of the bar drew 
up a brief, which they sent with a guinea fee, instructing him to 

move 
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move for what they denominated the writ of Quare adhoesit p(wi^ 
Tnmto^ The judg'e wae astounded, the bar laughed, and an 
amicfis curi(B explained that it was the mover for the writ who, 
the night before, had adhered to the pavement But it appears 
to us that the credulity which could credit the story must be at 
least as great as that which it imputed to Boswell, Nor,, though 
Lord Eldon represents himself to have been among the actors in 
the scene, is the authority sufficient to countervail the inherent im- 
probability of the incident. Many of his anecdotes were written 
*in advanced age, at the request of his grandson, when the boundary 
which separates menfery from imagination was broken||||||own» 
Some of them are known to. be exceedingly inaccurate, and we 
have litlle doubt that, as constantly happens at his time of life, 
he had confounded things talked of v^ith things done.* What- 
ever may have been Boswell’s forensic foolery, the learned 
lawyers who made him the subject of their practical jokes could 
not have bad a clearer perception than he himself displays in 
his letters that his talents were all of the lighter kind. Once, 
when mentioning that his second son ‘ had much of his father,’ 
he subjoins the almost pathetic comment — ‘ Vanity of vanities ! ’ 
He carried his self-knowledge further still, and spoke as of an 
admitted fact of the ‘ strong degree of madness in his composi- 
tion.’ He wished the circumstance to be intimated to a lady 
with whom he was in love as an excuse for his irregularities, 
and with the intention of reconciling her to them. The very 
notion that he would advance bis suit^by proving himself to he 

* An instance of. this common Sailing, and one of *v^hich he himself was the 
object, is mentioned by Boswell, An erroneous account of his first introduction 
to Johnson was published by Arthur Murphy, who asserted that he witnessed it, 
Boswell appealed to his own strong recollection of so memorable an occasion, and 
to the narrative he entered in his Journal at the time, to show that Murphy’s 
account was quite inaccurate, and that he was not present at the scene. This 
Murphy did not venture to contradict. As Bosw*ell .suggested, he had doubt- 
less heard the circumstances repeated till at the end of thirty years he liad come 
to fancy that he was on actor in them. His good faith was unquestionable, 
and that he should have been so deluded is a memorable example of the falli- 
bility of testimony, and of the extreme difficulty of arriving at the truth. 
Another story respecting Boswell in Lord Eldon’s anecdote-book is au evident 
exaggeration. He represents Boswell as calling upon him at his chambers to ask his 
defimtion of ta&te. He refused to give an answer which he was sure would be 
published by his interrogator ; but Boswell, he says, continued CdXhng fr(}qumtly 
to imporhmc him on the subject. The importunity of Boswell would be credible 
enough, if the topic had been less strange, or even if the person to whom he applied 
had been Burke, Thurlow, or Reynolds. That, in spite of repeated refusals, he 
should have gone again and again on such an errand to Sir John Scott, who had 
paid no attention to matters of ^e kind, who made no pretension to literary or 
artistic oonnoisseurship, and wlroe mode of speaking and writing was peculiarly 
wanting in all the graces of composition, is far less likely than that this consum- 
mate lawyer in the decline of his faculties should have had a confused recollection 
of the transactions of his earlier days. 
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a madman showed that he was madi. There were others besides 
David Hume who concurred in the idea that his ear travayanc^s ^ 
were not wholly free from insanity. * The earth/ wrote J ohn 
Wilkes, during a drought which occusred cotemporaneously with- 
the publication of the ‘ Life of Johnson/ ‘ is as thirstj^ as Boit- 
well, and as cracked in many places as he certainly is in one,’ 

There is scarce a frailty in Boswell but is found in combination 
with some virtue which rarely unites with it. Dr, Johnson has 
remarked in ‘ The Adventurer ’ that perhaps the commonest of 
all lies are lies of vanity. Boswell was among the vainest men 
that ever existed, and he was also among the most veracious. 
He lileither invented circumstances to add to his credit, nor, as 
we have already remarked, concealed the facts which inflicted 
humiliation. He offered to a young lady^ and told her, Itn plead- 
ing his cause, that it was a circumstance in his favour that she 
liked his family seat. ‘ I wish,’ she replied, ^ 1 liked you as 
well as I do Auchinleck.’ Such rebuffs are detailed with the 
same frankness that he repeated a compliment. He cringed to 
Lord Lonsdale in the hope of being put into Parliament, and 
when his claims were rejected with disdain, and he suffered pangs 
from mortified pride and a sense of abasement endured in vain, 
he reveals his fault and his punishment to Temple with tjie 
'openness that he would have related his triumphant election. 
Amid his many weaknesses, it should never be forgotten that he 
was truth itself. . 

As his vanity did not taint his veracity, so neither did his 
ambition generate envy. His passion for distinction, and the 
feeling often expressed till success at the close of his days at- 
tended his ‘ Life of Johnson,’ that his career had been a failure, 
never rendered him jealous of those who had outstripped him 
in the race, or unjust to their merits. ‘ Often,’ be wrote, ‘ do 
I upbraid and look down upon myself when I view my own 
inferiority, and think how much many others, and amongst them 
you, Temple, arc above me.’ He had a generous appreciation of 
excellence wherever it was to be found ; and though it has been 
sometimes alleged that he was hostile to Goldsmith, the charge, 
we think, proceeds upon the erroneous assumption that he has 
represented him unfairly. He has paid no grudging tribute to 
what was admirable in him, and his account of his weaknesses 
is confirmed by such a phalaitx of testimony that we must reject 
historical evidence altogether if we are to refuse to believe tliat 
the liishman, whose writings would charm us into the conviction 
that he was a model of graceful manners, elegant conversation, 
and upright conduct, was, with all his genius and virtues, awk- 
ward, envious, conceited, and dissolute. 


With 
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With his wonted complacency, Boswell enters in his note-book 
♦that M. d’Ankerville said of him ‘ that he was the man of genius 
who had the best heart he had ever known.* ‘ In general,* ob- 
served the flattering Frenchman, ‘ the brain consumes the heart,’ 
and he instanced Voltaire, Montesquieu, and Rousseau. What- 
ever may be thought of the genius, Boswell’s letters attest the 
assertion of Sir William Forbes, that his warmth of feeling was 
very great. Johnson applied to Garrick the Greek saying — 
* He that has friends has no friend'^ adding, ‘ He was so <iif- 
fused he had no man to whom he wished to unbosom him^^ielf.’ 
Boswell, in his passion for society, and his rage for Knojiving 
everybody, was more diffused than even Gikrrick, but on this 
head, as on so many others, he blended qualities whic h seldom 
coalesce, and had both friends and a friend. It is true he in 
one place intimates that his attachments were not durable, and, 
with the combined candour and vanity which were so eminently 
characteristic of him, he compared himself * to a taper which 
can light up a lasting fire, though itself is soon extinguished/ 
But his inconstancy was of the kind which is inevitable with 
men whose social leanings are strong. He was hurried away 
by first impressions, and must often have found that faults which 
wdre hidden from superficial observation became apparent on 
a closer acquaintance. His select alliances were not less lasting 
because he had brief likings where colder minds would have 
remained apathetic’. If his friendship survived the test of 
knowledge, it does not appear that he ever tired. His worship 
of Johnson rather increased than diminished, and he continued 
to cling to Paoli when the Corsican patriot had ceased to be a 
notoriety. 

During the extreme depression which hung over him throughout 
his closing years, his spirits were still more sunk by seeing Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was wont to be esteemed the happiest man 
in the world, nearly as low as himself. The great painter, blind 
in one eye and in danger of losing the other, was debarred the 
use of his pencil, and was now brooding over the dismal appre- 
hension of being compelled to lay it aside for ever. Boswell left 
the gayer scenes to which he fled for the dissipation of his own 
worse distress, to cheer with simulated vivacity the despondency 
of the friend to whose hospitality he was indebted for so many 
memorable acquaintances and brilliant hours. ‘ I force myself,’ 
he writes, ‘ to be a great deal with him, to do what is in my 
power to amuse him.’ This single sentence speaks volumes for 
the tender and thoughtful constancy of him who penned it. 

The correspondence with Temple, which extends from Bos- 
well’s boyhood to his death, is marked throughout by unlimited 
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confidence and undirninishetl regard. The tone is that of hearty 
and often of fervid friendship. In his youth his father op- 
posed his entering the army, and Temple volunteered the loan 
of a thousand pounds, which was not accepted, to buy a com- 
mission in the Guards. Years afterwards Boswell referred 
to this proffered generosity in the language of glowing grati- 
tude, and as establishing a claim for any assistance he could 
render. '■ Your kindness,’ he says, in answer to some conso- 
latory words addressed to him in the latter part of his life, 
‘ fairly makes me shed tesirs.’ He attempted to write from 
his death-bod to this valued confidant, and, his strength failing 
liim after the first line, he dictated the remainder, concluding 
with the words, ‘ I ever am your old and affectionate friend here, 
and I trust hereafter.’ Once again, in the midst of his sufferings, 
which were acute, he set his son to communicate with Temple. 
‘ His affection for you,’ says the brief note, ‘ remains the same.’ 
Aj)parently the dying man retained him in his heart to the last 
consc ious beat. ‘ We have both lost a kind, affectionate friend,’ 
wrote* Boswell's brothcu', when announcing that all was over, * I 
shall newer have such another.’ 

Boswell appears in his usual motley colours in his domestic 
relations, and warmth of heart is curiously combined with un- 
feeling conduct. ^ You say well,’ he wrote to Temple at twenty- 
seven, ‘ that I find mistresses wherever I am.’ He had not only 
a rapid succiession of charmers, but sometimes two or three to- 
gether, and inclined to give the preference now to one, and now 
to another. The facility with which he transferred his adoration 
])roinis(‘d ill for the permanence of his allegiance when his choice 
was fixed, nor eitlu^r before marriage or after did his affection 
long restrain his })rofligate propensities. He relates how, wlien 
he went to Auchinleck to soothe his wife daring her sickness, he 
deserted her to get intoxicated at the bouse of his neighbours, or 
invited Iiis boon companions to get drunk with him at his own. 
He conf(*sses with contrition that often and often when she was 
ill in London he sallied out to indulge in festivities, and came 
back the worse for wine at unseasonable hours to distur!) her 
repose. Yet although, with these proofs of his ill-behaviour, we 
cannot accept his assertion ‘ that no one ever had a liigher esteem, 
or a warmer love for a wife,’ it is certain that his fondness was 
far more fervent than is frequent among more considerate men. 
He Mrs, Boswell, but he loved dissipation also, and was 

much too weak to sacrifice the bad passion to the good. Hence 
he exhibits the anomaly of a husband at once faithless and doting 
— kind in intentit n, and constantly cruel in act. His affec- 
tionate nature broke out when his first-born son died immediately 
Vol. 103. — No, 206, X after 
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after his birth. This, which to many persons would have been 
only a disappointment, was a sorrow to him. Temple, who 
wanted the instincts to comprehend the distress, endeavoured to 
console him by representing that affection was irmtional where 
there was ho knowledge of qualities to endear. Boswell answered 
that it was a question of feeling and not of reason, and that it was 
vain to argue against emotions which he had experienced to be 
real. He justified his tenderness by the example of Adam Fer- 
guson, the author of the ^ Essay on Civil Society,’ who had been 
accustomed to maintain that till a child was four years old he was 
BO better than a cabbage. The theorist became a parent, the 
infant died almost as soon as bom, and he was plunged into grief. 
The stoicism of philosophy is only heard by those in whom nature 
is silent. But it was the loss of his wife which showed the dura- 
tion of Boswell’s affection in its strength. Judging from the 
previous indications afforded by his career, we should have ex- 
pected that the bouse of mourning would have been quickly 
forgotten in the house of feasting, and that new attachments would 
soon have obliterated the old in his supple heart. The miserable 
depression, on the contrary, into which he was cast by her death 
in 1789 continued, with rare intermissions, throughout the whole 
of the six years be survived her. tiis letters abound in piteous 
groans of anguish. The merriment which had heretofore flowed 
from an elastic mind, was now the laboured effort to relieve a 
despondent spirit. ‘ 1 walk upon the earth,’ he says in one letter, 
‘with inward discontent, though I may appear the most cheerful 
man you meet.’ ‘ I go into jovial scenes,’ he says in another, 
‘ but feel no pleasure in existence except the mere gratification of 
the senses. Oh! my friend, this Is sad.’ It is upon this sad 
scene of hopeless dejection, aggravated by the attempted alle- 
viations of debauchery, that the curtain finally falls, and leaves 
upon the mind the strangely mixed impression of amiable qualities 
marred by sensual indulgence, of talents I'endered ridiculous by 
vanity and indiscretion, of truth arid candour deprived of half 
their moral dignity by indiscriminate loquacity, and turned against 
their possessor through the many infirmities with which they were 
allied. 

‘ There are few people,’ said Dr. Johnson to his future bio- 
grapher shortly after they first met, ‘ to whom I take so much as 
to you.’ The partiality which he conceived at the outset deep- 
ened with increased familiarity, and in 1773, when their^ntimacy 
had lasted for ten years, he wrote to Boswell, ‘ Think only, 
when you see me, that you see a man who loves you, and is 
proud and glad that you love him,’ In 1777 he said to him in 
conversation, ‘ My regard for you is almost greater than I have 
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words to express,’ and a twelvemonth later he reiterates Hi a 
letter ‘ that be very hig^hly esteemed, and very cxirdially loved 
him.’ The sarcasms which be sometimes aimed at bis wor-^ 
shipper in conversation take nothing from the weight of his 
deliberate commendation. In the fervour of colloquial contest 
he spared, as liis biographer states, and as the ‘ Life ’ evidences, 

^ neither sex nor age,* Once, when Boswell was lamenting that 
he had not been a contemporary of Pope, Johnson is reported to 
have burst forth with, ‘ Sir, he is in the right, for, perliaps, he has 
lost the opportunity of having his name immortalized in the 
Dunciad.” ’ On another occasion Boswell asked if a man 
might not be allowed to drink wine to drive away care, and 
enable him to forget what was disagreeable. ‘ Yes, sir,’ replied 
Johnson, ‘ if he sat next yoUs^ On a third occasion the company 
were talking how to get Mr. Langton out of London, where he 
was dissipating his fortune, and Boswell proposed that his friends 
should quarrel with him in order to drive him away, ‘ Nay, sir,’ 
Johnson joined in, ‘we’ll send you to him. If your company 
does not drive a man out of his house, nothing will.’ But his 
sar<;asms were the sallies of the minute, produced by a passing 
provocation, as in the last of these instances the dictator confessed 
that he had spoken in anger to take revenge for some observations 
of Boswell during a discussion upon the Americans. The stroke 
is felt by him who receives when it is forgotten by him wlio gives 
it, and Johnson, who intended his antagonist to reel under the 
blow, always appeared surprised that he should smart from the 
bruise. ‘ Poh, poll,’ he said to his biographer, when complaining 
of one of his retorts, ‘ never mind these things.’ Except in the 
momentary heat of debate he never once varied from his pane- 
gyrical language, and, when coupled with the general popularity 
of Boswell, it may be taken for an evidence that his‘ better 
qualities were most conspicuous to those who knew him, as his 
worse assume the greatest prominence now that they tire no 
longer modified by the presence of that heartiness, vivacity, and 
good humour, which, to be felt, must have been known. But 
there were especial reasons why he should win upon Johnson. 
The literary monarch could not be insensible to the exuberant 
homage of the most devoted of his subjects. The perpetual live- 
liness, again, of Boswell, and his intense enjoyment of existence, 
were more than ordinarily attractive to a man whose principal 
effort in life was to drive away the gloom which clouded his 
mind. With this view, as he tells in the sketch of himself in 
the ‘Idler,’ under the name of Sober, his chief pleasure was 
conversation, and a tavern chair the throne of human felicity. 
‘ There,’ he said, ‘ I experience an oblivion from care ; I dog- 
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ma^se and am contradicted, and in this conflict of opinion 
and sentiments I find delight/ No one ministered to his col- 
loquial cravings with the same zeal and skill as the inquisitive 
young Scotchman, whose own passion was social converse, and 
who was eager to bear the sentiments pf the dictator on all 
subjects, human and divine. Notwithstanding his eagerness for 
discussion and his denunciation of Englishmen for disregarding 
the common rights of humanity by their sullen silence when 
two strangers were shown into a room together, Johnson had 
the peculiarity of rarely opening his lips till his companions 
addressed him. He said that Tom Tyers had described him 
truly as being like a ghost, who never spoke till he was spoken 
to. Boswell did him the service to draw him out, and ques- 
tioned and cross-examined him as a counsel might a witness, 
not only upon the passing topics of the day, but upon the 
events of his life, the characters he had known, and the opinions 
he had formed. Much as he must have loved to descant to an 
auditor so insatiable and discerning, he was sometimes weary of 
answering before Boswell was tired of asking. ‘ I will not,^ he 
once broke out, ‘ be baited with what and why ; what is this ? 
what is that ? why is a cow’s tail long ? why is a fox’s tail bushy ? ’ 
Boswell pleaded that he ventured to trouble him because he was 
so good. ‘ Sir,’ replied Johnson, ‘ my being so good is no reason 
why you should be so ill.’ It added vastly to the charm of his 
inquiring companion that though an admiring he was not an ob- 
sequious listener. Johnson was a master of fence, and took 
supreme delight in the animation of contest and the pride of 
victory. Talk would have been tame to his apprehension with a 
deferential disciple, who flung down his weapon and acknowledged 
himself defeated at the first thrust The pertinacity of Boswell, 
which roused him to exertion and gave him an opportunity for 
the display of his dexterity, was essential to his satisfac tion. 
Even the profligacy of his disciple, which could not be entirely 
concealed from- him, was in a large degree atoned for in his eyes 
by the better principles which accompanied it. The great moralist, 
as he was called, was at all times inclined to be over lenient to 
errors of practice as long as the principles continued sound, 
and the perpetual resolutions of poor Boswell to amend, and his 
ready submission to the observances of the church, might well 
keep alive the toljp'ation of infirmities which always seemed on 
the eve of extinction. In a note which Johnson wrote to intro- 
duce him to John Wesley, he says, ^ I give it with great willing- 
ness because I think it very much to be wished that worthy and 
religious men should be acquainted with each other.’ The 
advantage of a friendship which looks so ill-assorted at a casual 
^ glance 
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glance and so perfectly suitable upon a closer inspection, was 
evenly balanced ; and if the credit from the alliance was chifefly 
reaped by the lesser of the two, the biographer has amply repaid 
the distincfion the living hero conferred. Johnson is the most 
remarkable exception upon record to his own maxim, ‘that the 
best part of an author will always be found in his writings.* 
‘ He is greater,^ said Burke, ‘ in Boswell’s books than in his own * 
— a high compliment to Boswell as well as to the conversation 
of Johnson, and one which the illustrious statesman did not 
extend to the numerous other Lives and recollections which ap- 
peared when he remarked, in his forcible metaphorical style, 
‘ How many maggots have crawled out of that great body 1 ’ 

Of all the persons who have made literature their exclusive 
profession, and who have risen from a low origin to a splendid 
reputation, Dr. Johnson is the most striking. He arrived in 
London poor and friendless. For years he remained in a state 
of beggary, his great faculties, and incessant toil, often failing 
to procure him the subsistence of a common labourer. Works 
which will last as long as the language brought him when most 
successful inadequate fame, and still less adequate profit. He had 
no lucky hits, till, at the age of 53, he obtained a pension of 
which the annual amount did not equal the sum that was con- 
stantly paid with a single brief to lawyers who were gifted with 
but a fraction of his powers. Oppressed with want, he was 
further the victim of a constitutional melancholy which darkened 
prosperity itself, and of a constitutional indolence, the effect of 
his malady, which rendered exertion more than ordinarily irk- 
some to him. With these accumulated disadvantages he never 
lost courage, though he must many times have lost hope. As 
he says in his letter to Lord Chesterfield, he was like ‘ a man 
struggling for life in the water,’ but the water which went over 
his head could not go over his soul : — 

‘ He did budet it 

With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 

And stemming it with heart of controversy.* 

Amid all the subsequent inquiries which were addressed to 
him respecting his early days, no complaint of hardship or neglect, 
and, what is more to be wondered at, no boast of difficulties 
conquered, ever escaped his lips. Yet even this rare magnanimity 
makes but a small part of his moral gretjpiess. He passed 
through these long years of privation with a surly virtue ’ and 
a lofty independence which nothing could bend. Mixed up 
with a rabble of authors as hungry and ragged as himself, he 
was never seduced into imitating their laxity of principle and 
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dishonest shifts. No superior was ever courted hy him, no dis- 
honourable act was ever done by him, no falsehood was ever spoken 
by him, no line opposed to conscience was ever penned by him. 
Far from lowering his spirit to his circumstances, liis dignity 
amounted to haughtiness, and his resolution to stand by his 
convictions to dogmatism. As little did be attempt to adapt his 
writings to the taste of the multitude. Beginning life at a 
period when the tone of society was not high, his principal 
works were devoted to enforcing moral sentiments in stately 
diction, and it was consequently long before they attracted much 
notice. Slowly his uncouth figure emerged from the crowd, and 
in spite of an ungainly appearance, slovenly habits, and dispu- 
tatious violence, he grew to be courted by his equals in genius, 
and bis superiors in rank. The sun had no more power over 
him than the wind. He continued to maintain his hold bearing 
and rugged pertinacity, and was as stiff in opinion with Burke 
as with Tom Davies, in the saloon of Mrs. Montague as in the 
shop of Cave. Even the vigour of his thoughts and the energy 
of his language could not excuse the rude impetuosity of his 
disposition, but it is lost in a beneficence which was only 
bounded by his means, and which would of itself have entitled 
him to be remembered among the names whose example should 
be kept before the eyes of the world. The incomparable work 
of Boswell has not yet rendered it superfluous to ask attention to 
some of these grand circumstances in the character and career of 
Johnson. Though the attention of the public at large was recalled 
to it by the admirable edition of Mr. Croker, which by explaining 
allusions, and supplying names, has given a personal interest to 
numerous passages which had become barren generalities, we 
have remarked with surprise how many educated people continue 
ignorant of the contents of a book that is altogether unrivalled. 
It is singular to observe for how few persons the finest effusions 
of the mind are penned. In the age which produces them they 
are usually in everybody’s hands. In the next generation tlie 
names of their authors may be in every Ixidy^s mouth, and their 
works on everybody’s shelves, but commonly in proportion as 
they are honoured more they are read less, and the herd who 
ate yawning over the dulness of the last flimsy book of the 
day seldom think of reverting to productions which never tire, 
and for which the relish becomes greater the oftener they are 
conned. Jj| 

Johnson was born at Lichfield on the 18th of September, 
1709. His eyes soon showed symptoms of disease, his body broke 
olit in scrofulous sores, and altogether he was so miserable an 
object that his aunt afterwards told him she would not have 
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picked up such an infant in the street* Dr. Swinfen, a local 
physician of extensive practice, and his godfather, said he never 
knew a child reared with so much difficulty. He grew to be a man 
of massive frame and giant strength, but his hereditary disease 
continued in one of its aspects to taint his constitution to the 
close of his days. ‘ I inherited,’ he said to Lady Macleod, * a 
vile melancholy from my father, which has made me mad all 
iny life, at least not sober/ To hope or fear beyond the limits 
of probability was, according to Johnson’s definition, a degree 
of insanity, and as his depression was often disproportioniHl to 
his circumstances he pronounced it aberration of mind. In this 
estimate he considered too exclusively external objects, and 
forgot that a disordered circulation or an enfeebled digestion 
might be just as substantial and a more imperious cause of 
dpje<jtion tlian poverty and disappointment. The malady which 
preyed upon his spirits never perverted his reason, though it 
sometimeiS prostrated his energies. There were times when he 
was too languid to distinguish the hour upon the clock. On 
these occasions his disorder seemed to himself to be on the point 
of overwhelming his faculties. In a letter to Joseph Warton, 
in 1754, he spoke of Collins, the poet, who was then in confine- 
ment, and adds, ‘ I have often been near his state, and therefore 
have it in great commiseration/ 

Johnson’s mother is said by Boswell to have been a woman of 
distinguished understanding. All the circumstances which her 
son related of her would leave a contrary impression. By his 
own account he loved but did not respect her, and the love he 
chiefly ascribed to her practising self-denial to procure him coffee. 
She was always telling him ^ to learn behaviour,’ a species of 
admonition which he designated cant^ and as often as he answ^ered 
that she ought to teach him what to do, and what to avoid, she was 
reduced to silence. Having eaten voraciously of a leg of mutton, 
when he was ten years old, at the house of an aunt, his mother 
assured him s^^iously that it would hardly ever be forgotten, 
which drew from him the comment that she ‘ had lived in a 
narrow sphere, and was affected by little things.’ She was a 
pious woman, and was anxious to impress her son with her prin- 
ciples, but from want of judgment made Sunday ‘ a heavy day 
to him.’ He complained that she confined him to the house and 
compelled him to read ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ from a great 
part of which he could derive no instruction. She was quite 
unacquainted with books, and would talk to her husband of 
nothing except his affairs, which were embarrassed, and of which 
he bated to hear. Even of her single unwelcome topic ‘ she had,’ 
says Johnson, ‘ no distinct conception, and therefore her discourse 
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was composed only of complaint, fear, and suspicion/ Without 
ideas derived either from reading or observation, and with an 
apparent want of practical sense in her conduct, she must, in 
intellect, have been below the average of women. Her merit 
was in a disposition so benevolent that she was beloved by all 
who knew her, and when some sharper endeavoured to despoil 
her of a field, not an attorney in the place would undertake his 
cause. It was of her that Johnson wrote the line in the ‘ Vanity 
of Human Wishes ' — ‘ The general favourite as the general 
friend.’ Her strong affection begot in her son a corresponding 
attachment. * These little memorials soothe my mind," he wrote 
in after life, when recording a couple of observations she had 
made to him in his childhood, and which are too trifling to be 
worth repeating. On the death of the mother of his friend 
Mr, Elphinston he sent him a letter of consolation, and advised 
him to set down minutely all he could remember of her from his 
earliest years. ‘ You will read it,’ he said, ‘ with great pleasure, 
and receive from it many hints of soothing recollection, when 
time shall remove her yet farther from you, and your grief shall 
be matured to veneration.’ This reveals his own object in putting 
upon paper observations which in themselves were absolutely 
insignificant ; and if we consider what a robust and manly heart 
he had, and how he toiled for bread at one period of his life, and 
how ^distinguished he was at another, we shall be struck with 
the tenderness which in this hurry or splendour of existence 
could pause to console himself with reading the most trivial 
recollections of maternal kindness. 

The elder Johnson kept a bookseller’s shop in Lichfield and 
a stall in Birmingham and other places on market-days. He had 
a large share of vanity, which was a good deal kept down by 
adversity, and was foolish in talking of his children, which was 
one of the forms that his vanity assumed. His very caresses 
were loathed by his son, because they were alw^s the preface 
to some exhibition of his precocious abilities, w He compared 
himself in these performances to a little boy’s dog, teased with 
awkward fondness, and fotced to sit up and beg. To avoid the 
infliction he used to run away when visitors called, and hide 
himself in a tree. But Michael Johnson was a man of con- 
siderable attainments. ^ He propagates learning all over this 
diocese/ wrote the chaplain of Lord Gower in 1716; ‘ all the 
clergy here are his pupils, and suck all they have from him/ 
Though he was not much at home, his books and his knowledge 
must have had some effect in giving a literary turn to the mind 
of his son, one of whose early reminiscences was of having read 
< Hamlet ’ alone in the kitchen, till, terrified by the ghost scene, 
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he rushed to the street-door to get into company. The narrow 
circumstances of his parents did not interfere with his education, 
for he was sent before he was eight years of age to the grammar- 
school at Lichfield. He was indulged by his first master, and 
cried when he was promoted to the upper school. His second 
master, Mr. Hunter, was, he said, ^ wrongheadedly severe^ and 
beat us unmercifully. He never taught a boy in his life ; he 
whipped and they learned.’ He ascribed, however, his know- 
ledge of Latin to the discipline, and confessed that unless he 
had been well flogged he should have done nothing what- 
ever. Idleness is too common both with boys and men to 
be quoted as an especial characteristic of Johnson, but most of 
his future peculiarities were developed in his early days, and he 
is, as Boswell states, a memorable instance of the observation 
that the child is the man in nginiature. As was his habit in 
maturer years he drove off his occupations to the latest moment, 
and when compelled to grapple wj^h a task completed it with 
unequalled rapidity. He had just as great an aversion as during 
his literary career to the use of the pen, and would dictate 
verses and themes to his favourites, but would never be at the 
trouble of writing them. He exhibited at school the same readiness 
of memory which afterwards astonished his literary associates, and 
had been known to recite eighteen verses, after hearing them once 
read, with the variation of only a single epithet. He had the 
same proud averseness as in manhood to be second to anybody 
with whom he came in competition — a passion which was 
stronger than his native indolence, and seconded the stimulus he 
received from the rod of his master. ‘ They never,’ he told 
Boswell, with evident exultation, ‘ thought to raise me by com- 
paring me to any one ; they never said Johnson is as giii>d a 
scholar as such a one, but such a one is as good a scholar as 
Johnson ; and this was said but of one, but of Lowe ; and I do 
not think he was as good a scholar.’ His physical inertness 
still more than his imperfect sight kept him from joining in 
the rivalry of games, and it was wonderful, he remarked, how 
well he had contrived to be idle without them. His favourite 
recreation was to saunter through fields with a schoolfellow, 
though he talked more to himself than to his companion, so 
early had he acquired that abstraction of mind which led him 
to mutter his thoughts, unconscious either of his own utterance, 
or else oblivious of the presence of others. In one respect, iif 
we were to trust the report of Mrs. Thrale, the youth was very 
unlike the man. His cousin Ford, a clergyman of great ability, 
but of licentious life, prognosti<iking his future eminence as a 
writer, told him that he would make his way more easily in the 
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world as he showed no disposition to dispute anybody’s claim 
to colloquial superiority. Either, however, he was restrained by 
the presence of bis relative, or the observation must have been 
made during a lull in his usual habits ; for he told Boswell ^ that 
when he was a boy he always chose the wrong side of a debate, 
because most ingenious things could be said upon it.’ 

At fifteen he was sent by the advice of Mr. Ford to a school 
at Stourbridge in Worcestershire, where be remained little more 
than a year. His superiority had then becpme so apparent that 
Dr. Percy states him to have been admitted into the best com- 
pany of the place, and, boy as he was, to have had attentions paid 
him of which remarkable instances were long remembered there. 
The master, Mr. Wentworth, who perhaps found a rival as well 
as a pupil, was less considerate than the inhabitants. He was 
very severe to him ; ‘ yet taught me,’ says Johnson, ‘ a great 
deal.’ I'he harsh treatment to which he was subjected by both 
Mr. Hunter and Mr. Wentwfarth was trifling in comparison with 
the subsequent miseries be endured ; and in his most prosperous 
period he contended that schooldays were the happiest days of 
life. ^ Ah ! sir,’ he said, ^ a boy’s being flogged is not so severe 
as a man’s having the hiss of the world against him,’ 

From Stourbridge the lad went back to Lichfield, and lived, or 
as his biographer expresses it, ‘ loitered at home for two years in 
a state very unworthy his uncommon abilities.’ If by loitering 
Boswell meant idling, his own narrative refutes the assertion. 
Johnson, he relates, once said to him, ‘ Sir, in my early years I read 
very hard. It is a sad reflection, but a true one, that I knew 
almost as much at eighteen as I do now.’ When he made this 
confession he was fifty-four. He told Langton that his great period 
of s(§dy was from twelve to eighteen ; and on another occasion he 
mentioned to Boswell that in the very interval during which he 
is described as loitering he did not read works of amusement, 
‘ but all literature, sir, all ancient writers, all manly.’ The 
passion for knowledge is strongest in youth, because the charm 
of novelty is then conjoined with the ardour of acquisition. 
The cravings of a vigorous mind in Johnson more than counter- 
balanced its sluggishness, and he was hurried along by eager 
curiosity, and the delight of new ideas. One day he climbed to 
an upper shelf in his father’s shop to look for some apples which 
be suspected his brother to have hid behind a large folio. The 
folio was tlie Latin and Italian works of Petrarch, and having 
heard him mentioned among the restorers of learning, he fastened 
upon it immediately, and reai it nearly to an end. Notwith- 
standing these feats he was wpbraided by his father for want 
of steady application. There are two kinds of students — those 
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who work quietly and constantly, and those who apply vehe** 
mently and fitfully. The methods differ much the same as 
walking does from running. The one who goes quickest clears 
a greater space in a short time, and is soonest out of breath; 
Johnson in reading was among the runners. He glanced his eye 
rapidly from the top to the bottom of the page, and seemed, in 
the words of Boswell, to devour it ravenously. ‘ He gets at the 
substance of a book directly,’ said Mrs. Knowles ; ‘ he tears out 
the heart of it.’ All such persons, in the many truant hours in 
which they abandon their desk, appear idle to casual observers. 
But there is a repletion of the mind as well as of the body, and 
if satiety did not compel these pauses memory could not retain 
the knowledge, nor reason digest it. Seldom, however, has a 
man of his acquirements been equally desultory. He assured 
Boswell that, possessing a particular partiality for poetry, he 
hardly ever got to the end of a poem. If any one spoke of 
having read a book through he he8|||] the assertion with incre- 
dulity. His advice to others was framed upon his own practice. 
Ho had never persisted! in a plan for two days together, and did 
not believe that much good could be got from task-work. Unless 
inclination conspired with diligence, nothing, he maintained, 
made a strong impression. If a man opened a volume in the 
middle and was pleased, he advised him not to leave off and go 
to the beginning lest liis interest in it should die away and be no 
more renewed. He thought i#one of the advantages of having a 
large library, that,# unless a subject could be pursued the instant 
the desire arose in the mind, the chance was that the fancy would 
never return. He concluded from the effects that some persons, 
such as Bentley and Samuel Clarke, must have studied hard, 
but nobody lie affirmed had done it whose habits he had known. 
His notions of what ought to be the attainments of a scholar led 
him to underrate his own. He always denied that his learning 
was extensive, tliough Ad^m Smith considered him to be ac- 
quainted with more books than any one alive, Tyers asserts 
that he had the most knowledge in ready cash of all the cele- 
brities he ever met, and that he appeared from his innumerable 
quotations to be the man in the whole of England who had taken 
the widest range. Churchill, the poet, made an observation 
which alone must be conclusive to those who are familiar with 
Johnson’s labours, that if it was true that he had read little, he 
could not be the author of his own works. The mere quotations 
in his Dictionary would show what a vast variety of authors he 
had skimmed. In theology, metaphysics, philology, and even in 
Latin scholarship, though all of them subjects in which he was 
far better versed than he was willing to allow, he had been sur- 
passed 
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passed by others who had made a special study of one or other 
of these departments of knowledge ; but very few writers in his 
own class — that of general literature — have excelled him in the 
aggregate extent of his information. He had larger stores we 
believe on the whole than Dryden, Addison, Swift, or Pope — 
every one of whom, and especially the first three, were learned 
men. Poetry, criticism, moral precepts, maxims of life, and 
biographical narratives, require embellishments of style, quick- 
ness of observation, miscellaneous reading; and habits of thought, 
rather than the concentrated diligence which exhausts a topic. 
To dig the ore from the mine, and to strike the coin at the mint, 
are separate operations, and he who does the one is seldom 
qualified for the other. To reproach men of letters, as has often 
been done, with being inferior to natural philosophers in science, 
to theologians in divinity, and to classic commentators in Greek 
and Latin, is to complain that a single man has been gifted with 
but a single genius, and ta||5 only, like other mortals, a day of 
twenty-four hours in whicl^o exercise it. If Addison could not 
have elaborated the ^ Principia,^ Sir Isaac Newton was just as 
incompetent to wiite the ‘Spectators.’ 

The tastes of Johnson would have led him to prefer discursive 
reading to treading in a single track, but he had the advice of 
his cousin Ford to second his inclinations. ‘ Obtain,’ urged 
this counsellor, who was a sagacious observer of life, ‘ some 
general principles of every science ; he who can talk only on 
one subject, or act only in one department,^ is seldom wanted, 
and perhaps never wished for ; while the man of general know- 
ledge can often benefit, and always please.’ Pascal had before 
mforced the same maxim. ‘ You tell me that such a person is 
a good mathematician, but I have nothing to do with mathe- 
matics. You assert of another that he understands the art of 
war, but I have no wish to make war upon anybody. The world 
is full of wants, and loves only those^who can satisfy them. It 
is false praise to say of any one that he is skilled in poetry, 
and a bad sign when he is consulted solely about verses.’ Tlie 
people that he thought the most pleasant and the most praise- 
worthy were those who bore the badge of no profession, who 
werq neither called poets nor mathematicians, but were good 
judges of both, and who upon entering a room could join in the 
conversation they found going on at the moment. Special 
attainments are required in but few in each generation. The 
grand business of life is carried on by persons of diversified 
knowledge, who would leave an immense portion of their best 
functions undischarged if they were only proficients in one 
pursuit. 
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Johnson went to Pembroke G>llege, Oxford, the 31st October, 
1728. His varied reading was displayed in an interview with 
his tutor on the night of his arrival, when the first words be 
uttered were to illustrate the subject of conversation by a quotas 
tion from Macrobius* Dr. Adams, afterwards master of the 
college, told him he was the best prepared student that bad 
ever come to the University, where he manifested his usual reluc- 
tance to be outdone by any one. I'here was a person of the name 
of Meeke who excelled him in classical translation. ‘ I could not,* 
says Johnson, ‘ bear his superiority, and I tried at the lecture to sit 
as far from him as I could, that I might not hear him construe/ 
His predominance over Meeke must in most things have been 
decided. His maiden declamation was a characteristic exhi- 
bition of three of his prominent qualities — his procrastina- 
tion, his memory, and his readiness. He neglected to write the 
essay till the morning he was to deliver it, learnt a part as he 
walked from his room to the hall, and spoke the remainder 
extempore. He was all his life a precise and fluent converser 
in Latin. He soon gave a more finished specimen of his classical 
skill by his translation of the ‘ Messiah.* His version was pub- 
lished in 1731, and Pope is reported to have said, ‘The writer 
of this poem will leave it a question for posterity, whether his 
or mine be the original.* By reading the Latin authors of all 
ages Johnson sacrificed something of that purity of style which 
rigid scholars demand. He did not reject expressions for which 
it would be Vain to seek a precedent in the best Roman writers, 
and perhaps would have considered it an affectation of fastidious- 
ness in a modern to condemn such freedoms. Many of his lines 
are neither elegant nor harmonious, but others are sweet and 
sonorous, and they are generally distinguished by vigour and 
conciseness of expression. 

Young as he was when he went to Oxford, bis haughty inde- 
pendence was already full-blown. Possessed with the pride of 
intellectual superiority, Ijis spirit rose against the contempt 
which he suspected would be excited by his poverty. Appre- 
hensive of indignity, he assumed an attitude of defiance before 
he was provoked. He attended the lecture the first day h^ was 
at Oxford, and the next four was absent. His tutor inquired 
the reason, and he replied that he had been sliding in Clirist- 
church meadow. This answer, he says, was dictated by ‘ stark 
insensibility,’ or, in other words, by ignorance of the require- 
ments of the place. The inattention which resulted from inex- 
perience was quickly changed for rebellion by design. He was 
by no means irregular in his conduct^but he liked to show by 
occasional insubordination that he wW not obedient from sub- 
mission. 





Xiltssion. Ha camposed his translation of the < Messiah’ to 
Wtimidate his tutors, for in those more sensitive days the rollege 
dignitaries stood in awe of a satirical epigram, and they feared 
to punish him when they saw that he could retaliate with the 
pen. He spent much of his time in lounging about the college 
gate, surrouiided by a circle of admiring undergraduates, whotn 
he entertained by his spirited talk. ‘Sir,’ observed one of his 
fellow»students, Mr. Edwards, at an accidental interview with 
him fifty years afterwards, ‘ I remember you would not let us say 
prodigious at college. For even tlten, sir (turning to Boswell), 
he was delicate in language, and we all feared him.’ ‘Sir,^ 
Johnson remai'ked in explanation, when Edwards was gone, 
‘ they respected me for ^my literature ; and yet it was not gieat 
but by comparison. Sir, it is amazing how little literature there 
is in the world.’ * As he appeared among the scholars like a 
king among his subjects, he indulged in jest, and overflowed 
with what seemed to be irresistible mirth. When Boswell re- 
peated to him this account, he replied, ‘Ah, sir, I was mad 
and violent. It was bitterness which they mistook for frolic. 1 
was miserably poor, and I thought to fight my way by my lite- 
rature and wit, so I disregarded all power and all authority.’ 
* All my endeavours from a boy to distinguish myself,’ said 
Swift, ‘ were only for want of a great title and fortune, that I 
might be used like a lord by those who have an opinion of my 
parts/ The determination of Johnson to make mind supply the 
place of money and rank was of a more dignified kind. He was 
not asking homage, but ivarding off insult. But, though his talents 
could exact respect both from his masters and companions, his 
penury grew at last too extreme lo be exhibited in a place where 
all his fellow-students were well-dressed gentlemen. His father 
became insolvent, and a friend who had engaged to assist him broke 
his promise. His feet appeared through his shoes, and when 
some unknown person delicately set a new pair at his door, he 
indignantly flung them away. Boswell calls this ^a proper 
pride.’ Johnson himself, in relating the refusal of Savage, when 
his clotlies were worn out, to accept a suit which was sent him 
anonymously, seems by his language to imply that the resent- 
ment was misplaced. If it is a duty to give, it certainly cannot 


Of this Kd wards himself was a ^nal example. Though he had received a 
college education, and lived most of his life in London, where he practised as a 
Chancei 7 solicitor, he seems not to have lieard of ‘ The Rambler * till near thirty 
years after it had rimdered Johnson famous meeting the author one day at the 
expiration of that interval, he said, ‘ 1 am told you have writteu a very pretty 
hook called “ The Rambler.” ' He had at least never seen it, and was utterly 
ignorant of its nature. ‘ I waa^willing,* said Johnson, ‘ that he should leave the 
world in total darkness, and s!R him a set' 

be 
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be a fault to accept, unless poverty is a crime. If genet^sity is 
thought to degrade the recipient, it cannot elevate the donor, 
who becomes by his proffered aid a partner in the error. But 
the common vice of mean dependence in creatures who hwe 
neither the resolution to economise, nor the industry to Work, 
makes high-minded men intolerant of help and wins admiration 
to over-scrupulous indigence. 

When Johnson was driven away from Oxford by poverty, in 
the autumn of 1731, he had not completed the requisite residem^, 
and could not take a degree. Of the other advantages of the 
place he had reaped scarcely any. His tutor was very worthy 
but very ignorant, and hardly knew a noun from an adverb. The 
pupil, being vastly more learned than the master, naturally gave 
way to his constitutional indolence, and neglected his studies. 
His principal reading of a solid kind was in the Greek poets, 
and especially Homer and Euripides. Mr. Gifford once remarked 
to Jacob Bryant, that Johnson had admitted that he was not a 
good Greek scholar. ‘ Sir,’ replied Bryant with an impressive 
air, ‘ it is not easy for us to say what such a man as J ohnsoii 
would call a good Greek scholar.’ ^ 1 hope,’ adds Gifford, ‘ that 
I profited by that lesson, — certainly I never forgot it.’ llryant 
was right in his hypothesis. Giants measure themselves with 
giants ; and acquirements which are great to the little are little 
to the great. Dr. Burney the younger, well known for his clas- 
sical attainments, found that, though Johnson was not universally 
skilled in the critical niceties of the tongue, his general know- 
ledge of it was extensive. He could give a Greek word for 
almost every English one, read the language with facility, and 
occasionally wrote verses in it. A Danish nobleman, who had 
been told how loudly he proclaimed his own deficiencies upon 
the subject, introduced the topic at an interview, for the purpose, 
as he avowed, of favouring himself. Johnson accepted tlie chal- 
lenge, and displayed such an extensive acquaintance with Greek 
literature and learning, that his antagonist was astonished. But 
while his professed ignorance eclipsed the vaunted knowledge of 
common men, he was so scrupulous not to take credit for more 
than he possessed, that he insisted he owed his trium])|i over 
the Dane to a Xenophon of Mr, Thrale’s, which was, lie said, 
the only Greek book he had read for ten years. 

An immeasurably more important acquisition thsm an improve- 
ment in classical lore belongs to his Oxford career. When he 
was nine years old the church of Lichfield was shut up to be 
repaired. His short sight, which obliged him to grope about in 
search of a seat, made it disagreeable to him to attend a strange 
place of worship, and he preferred to%o into the fields and read. 

From 
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From neglecting religion he grew to talk against it, and drunk 
and swore with the same vehemence that he did ever;<*thing 
which he did at all. At Oxford he took up ‘ Law’s Serious Call 
to a Holy Life/ expecting to find it dull, and intending to ridi- 
cule ’it. He quickly discovered that he was over*-matched, and 
for the first time since he ‘was capable of rational inquiry he 
thought in earnest about' religion. The work of Law he after- 
wards commended as ‘ the finest piece of hortatory theology in 
any language,’ and its power is proved by the magical influence 
it has exercised over the ablest minds. This was the treatise 
which completed the conversion of the learned but once licen- 
tious Psalmanazai’, who was the only person whom Johnson 
much courted, whom he nev^ contradicted, whom he unhesita- 
tingly pronounced the best man he had ever known, and whose 
piety and penitence he affirmed to have exceeded almost all that 
is recorded in the lives of saints. Psalmanazar like Johnson 
had read the work accidentally. The clergyman from whose 
table he had picked it up took it from his hand, gave him an 
unfavourable account of it, and refused to lend it him. Deeply 
impressed with the page at which he had glanced, he purc liased 
a copy, and read it over and over with eager satisfaction and 
lasting profit. It was the same treatise again which confirmed 
and extended the growing zeal of John Wesley, and had a })ro- 
minent share in the formation of his character. ‘ It is said,’ 
writes Southey, ‘that few books have made so many religious 
enthusiasts.’ Even the infidel Gibbon admitted that ‘ if it found 
a spark of piety in the reader’s mind it would soon kindle it to a 
flame.’ The book is now neglected, but if goodness could trace 
its genealogy through all the intermediate steps to its source, 
how much of the excellence which at present exists in the world 
would be found to have had its origin in the writings of l.,aw. 
From the period when Johnson had dipped into the ‘Seripus 
Call ’ at Oxford, he entertained an abhorrence of scepticism, and 
in after years was emphatic in showing it. The Abbe Raynal, 
on being introduced to him, held out his hand, Johnson received 
the advance by putting his behind his back, and to the expostu- 
lation.of a friend replied, ‘Sir, I will not shake hands with an 
infidel.’ He would not admit a quotation into his Dictionary 
from works which were dangerous to religion or morality, lest 
any one should be enticed into consulting the originals, and per- 
chance have their minds misled for ever. 

The impression produced upon Johnson’s mind by the treatise 
of Law was confirmed by an illness which seized him on his 
return to Lichfield. This w^as a severe attack of his hereditary 
hypochondriasis, which filled him with despair and frctfulness, 

and 
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and made his friends apprehensive for^is life or his intellect. 
His circumstances were calculated to bOTg a disorder which was 
alwa 3 /<£; threatening him to a head. ‘ When I was towering in the 
confidence of twenty-one/ he wrote to Mr. Langton in 1759, 
‘ little did I suspect that I should be at forty-nine what I am now/ 
The confidence was not of long duration. He told Mrs. Thrale 
that, in his history of Gelaleddin in the ‘ Idler,’ he shadowed 
Out a chapter of his own life, and it is to his return from Oxford 
that the sketch refers. Gelaleddin has obtained reputation in 
the school of Asia which is most famous for the learning of its 
professors and the number of its students. He is looked up to 
by his associates as an oracular guide, and thought competent to 
appreciate the converse of his masters. He fondly imagines 
that, if he is thus conspicuous inflhe 'brilliant regions of litera- 
ture, he will shine with redoubled lustre in the twilight of his 
native place. He enters his father’s house, expecting to be 
received with pride and delight. He is met by a greeting 
which, though not unkind, manifests neither fondness nor exulta- 
tion. ‘ His father had in his absence suffered many losses, and 
Gelaleddin was considered as an additional burden to a falling 
family. When he recovered ftbrn his surprise he began to dish- 
play his acquisitions, but the poor have no leisure to be pleased 
with eloquence ; they heard his arguments without reflection, 
and his pleasantries without a smile.’ He hoped to obtain that 
attention from his neighbours which he failed to command at 
home ; but some censured his arrogance and pedantry ; others 
wondered why he should have taken pains to acquire knowledge 
which could never do him any good ; others admitted him to 
their tables, but when he chanced to manifest in a remarkable 
degree his superiority to his company, he was seldom invited a 
second time. He next solicits employment, and is told by one 
that he has no vacancy in his office ; by another, that his merit 
is above private patronage ; by a third, that he will not forget 
him ; and by a fourth, that he does not think literature of any 
use in business. This can easily be recognised as a true picture 
of the reception which would be given in a provincial town to 
learning in rags during the earlier half of the last century. The 
notion that genius will excite the deepest reverence in those by 
whom it is least understood is an ever-recurring and yet manifest 
delusion. Talent is best appreciated by talent, knowledge by 
knowledge ; and the ulkn who imagines that the higher he is 
removed above his judges the more they will admire him, might 
equally expect that he would Took larger the farther he receded, 
or his voice sound louder the greater the distance from which he 
spoke. Excellence must be perceptible before it can be ap- 
Vol. 103. — No, 206, Y plauded, 
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plauded, and for a cul tinted understanding to display its stores to 
untutored ignorance is flmch like exhibiting colours to the blind. 
Tlius Johnson was subjected to the complicated misery of con- 
scious power, general neglect, and helpless poverty, and, with his 
expectations baffled, wretched in the present and without hoj)e 
for the future, a less gloomy temperament than his would have 
been sunk in despondency. ^ 

Not long after Johnson got back to Lichfield his father died, 
of an inflammatory fever, December, 1731, being sfevcnty-six 
years of age. His son never liked to dwell upon his memory, 
for the associations were not pleasing. Everything except the 
attachment of his mother had contributed to render his home 
cheerless, and even her kindness was partly poisoned by a rivalry 
between his brother and himi^lf for her affection. His parents, 
from want of a community of ideas, were not happy together. 
His father’s ‘ vile melancholy ’ increased the gloom induced by 
the absence of domestic cordiality. Concealed poverty, which 
Johnson always asserted was the corrosive that destroyed the 
peace of almost every family, added its sting, and was especially 
harassing to a vain citizen like the aspiring bookseller, who, 
while anxious to put on the ap^atance of greater means than 
he ever possessed, kept gradually dropping to a lower state till 
he ended in bankruptcy. The wretchedness which grew out of 
the struggle had left such disagreeable recollections in the mind 
of his son that he urged it as a reason for not talking of his family, 
< One has,’ he said, ^ so little pleasure in reciting the anecdotes 
of beggary.’ The very pride his father took in him had been 
converted into an instrument of tortiire in his boyhood, and 
appeared to have declined at the moment when it would have 
been most valued. In what was probably the old man’s final 
illness, he offended the dignity of the Oxford scholar by request- 
ing him, one market-day, to t^e his place at the book-stall in 
Uttoxeter. More than fifty yea% afterwards, on his last visit to 
Lichfield, when his own life was visibly drawing to a close, 
Johnson remembered his disobedience with compunction, and, 
going into the market at the full tide of business, stood for an 
hour, with his head bare, before the stall which had been his 
father’s, exposed to the sneers of the crowd and the inclemency 
of the weather. This has sotnetimes been considered an act of 
superstition, but to us it appears a fine example of moral 
heroism.. Johnson, in the ^ Ramblerj? has properly defined 
* repentance to be the relinquishment of any evil practice.’ 
Where the misconduct has ceased from the lapse of time, and by 
the nature of things cannot he renewed, he knew how deceitful 
was that mental regret which calls for no sacrifices. He there- 
fore 
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fore wished to evidence to himself the sincerity of his repentance 
by executing the office which he had formerly refused -to dis- 
charge. He is reported to have said ‘ that he hoped the penance 
was expiatory but he distinctly declared on other occasions tliat 
he did not hold the doctrine ‘ of a commutation of offences by 
voluntary penance/ and we are satisfied he meant no more than 
that he hoped he had proved his contrition to be real. Never 
was there, a son who had less upon his conscience, for he could 
recollect no second act of disobedience to his father. 

To trace Johnson’s career for several years is only to follow 
him from one scene of wretchedness to another. His next 
change was always remembered hy him with an aversion ap- 
proaching to horror. The most obvious resource of needy 
scholarship is to obtain a situatioH at a school, and Johnson, in 
the beginning of 1732, became an usher at Market Bosworth, in 
Leicestershire. Under no circumstances would he have been 
fitted for the office. Boswell, adopting an expression from the 
‘ Rambler,’ well remarks that his acquisitions had been obtained 
‘ by sudden irruptions into the regiqns of knowledge,’ and the 
man whose eye took in a page ^ a glance, and who seldom read 
a book to an end, could not M-ve submitted to dwell word by 
word upon little piecemeal lessons, to hang for months over a 
single poem, and when the end was reached with one class to 
recommence it with another. Nor should we suppose that his 
grand and sententious style of elucidation could have been intelli- 
gible to boys. ‘ Men advanced far in knowledge,’ says Imlac to 
Pekuah of the Astronomer in ‘ Rasselas,’ ‘ do not love to repeat 
the elenapnts of their art, and I am not certain that even of the 
elements, as he will deliver them connected with inferences and 
mingled with reflections, you are a very capable audi tress.’ He 
has, doubtless, embodied here the recollection of his own 
attempts at elementary instructiifiti. He complained heavily at 
the time of the monotonous drudgery, which must have been 
rendered more depressing by his dark distemper. To these 
drawbacks were superadded the humiliations which arose from 
the menial nature of the pffice in those ruder days, when scholars 
with more than the education of gentlemen were treated with less 
than the consideration of servants. To be usher at an academy 
is one of tlic schemes of George Primrose in his penury. ‘ Can 
you daess the boys’ hair ? ’ inquires a cousin to whom he imparts 
bis design, and who to the answer ‘ No/ replies, ‘ Then you 
won’t do for a school.’ ‘ Can you lie three in a bed? ’ ^ No.’ 

‘ Then you will never do for a school. Have you got a good 
stomach ? ’ ^ Yes.’ ^ Then you will by no means do. for a school.’ 
He is told that to be an under-jailer in Newgate, or to turn a 
cutler’s wheel, are enviable occupations by comparison, and Gold- 
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smith was writing from personal experience. He too had been an 
usher at a boarding-school at Peckham — a portion of his history 
of which, like his friend, he never talked, and reddened if he 
fancied an allusion was made to it, though he was not backward 
to dwell upon his other distresses, and once commenced a story 
with the words, * When I lived among the beggars in Axe Lane/ 
As Johnson was extremely slovenly, and never dressed his own 
hair, it is not likely that he could have dressed the boys* ; as 
he was a large man, and afflicted with convulsive movements, in 
which he threw about his legs and his arms, no two other per- 
sons could possibly have slept or even have lain in bed with 
him ; and as he had an enormous appetite, and ate almost as 
much as an elephant, it appears upon every point which is men- 
tioned by Goldsmith that he would by no means have done for 
a school. Whatever might have been the particular indignities 
to which he was subjected, his disposition would not allow him to 
brook an affront, or to lower his tone to authority ; and, revolted 
by the ‘ intolerable harshness * of Sir Wolstan Dixie, the patron of 
the establishment, he turned his back in the latter end of July 
upon the miseries of Market B^pworth. Three years afterwards 
Mr, Walmesley endeavoured to obtain for him the head master- 
ship of the grammar-school at Solihull, in Warwickshire, and the 
inquiries which were instituted by the trustees indicate that his 
high bearing towards his former employers, to whom they pro- 
bably had recourse for information, had left a lasting impression. 
The account of his learning was flattering. It was allowed by 
all that it entitled him to a much better post than the one he 
sought, ‘ but then,’ continues the secretary, who replied to Mr. 
Walmesley in the name of the trustees, ‘ he has the caracter of 
being a very haughty, ill-natured gentleman, and that he has such 
a way of distorting his fface, which though he can’t help, the 
gentlemen think it may affect |bme young ladds ; for these two 
reasons he is not approved on, the late master Mr. Crompton’s 
huffing the fieofees being stil in their memory.’ Mr. Greswold, 
the writer of this letter, who from his spelling and mode of 
expressing himself, dot?s not appekr to Jjavc bad his own educa- 
tion at the Solihull grammar-sclujol, concludes by saying that 
they are all ^ exstreamly obliged ’ to Mr. Walmesley ‘ for pro- 
poseing so good a schollar,’ though they did not care to avail 
themselves of his scholarship. Few things are more furious 
than to see the way in which great men are written of before 
their greatness is known. On a previous occasion, his a])plica- 
tion for an ushership at Brewood had been rejected from the 
apprehension that his convulsive movements would excite imita- 
tion or derision amongst the pupils. Goldsmith found that the 
oddity of his own manners, dress, and language was a fund of 
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eternal ridicule at Peckham ; but Johnsoif was not a person 
with whom any^boy would have dared to take liberties to his 
face, and, if they were hushed by awe in his presence, his 
authority would not have suffered by a little merriment behind 
his back. 

On the 15th of July, 1732, Johnson made an entry in his 
diary, stating that twenty pounds, which he had just received, 
was the entire sum which would accrue to him from his father’s 
effects till the death of his mother. Ho expressed his conscious- 
ness that he must now be the architect of his own fortune, and 
resolved that poverty should not debilitate his understanding nor 
tempt him to deviate from rectitude — a vow which he nobly 
redeemed. The next day he went back to Market Bosworth on 
foot, and in another week had left it in disgust. He was again 
upon the wide world, and became the guest of Mr. Hector, an 
old schoolfellow and friend, who was then established as a surgeon 
at Birmingham. 

Mr. Hector lodged with a bookseller of the name of Warren, 
who was tlie proprietor of a journal, and by this accidental asso- 
ciation Johnson first came forth in his proper character of an 
author. He contributed essays to Warren’s pa^r, and undertook 
to translate and abridge for him from the French a ‘ Voyage to 
Abyssinia,’ by Father Lobo, a Portuguese Jesuit, His manner 
of executing his earliest literary task was curiously characteristics 
Having made a commencement, his indolence got the better of 
him, and the printer was soon at a stand-still. On Mr. Hector 
representing to him that the poor man and his family were suf- 
fering from his neglect to supply the press, he instantly resumed 
his work, but did it lyjng in bed, dictating off-hand to Mr, 
Hector, who held the pen, and taking so little interest in the 
result that he had not the curiosity to cast his eye upon the 
proof-sheets, of which few were ^er seen by him. But the most 
remarkable part of the undertaking is the preface, which ex- 
hibits the peculiar turn of thought and style which are asso- 
ciated with his name, and in one passage, quoted by Boswell, 
exhibits them in their maturest form. The authors of Queen 
Anne’s time were then the models of composition. The homely 
and familiar style of Swift, and still more the style of Addi- 
son, in which familiarity was combined with elegance, \i'ere 
considered to have brought the English tongue to its highest 
pitch of perfection. In three or four casual pages wrUten 
for a provincial bookseller Johnson showed that he had broken 
loose from the trammels of fashion, and had struck out a manner 
of his own which has left a lasting trace upon the language. He 
repeats in the ‘ Rambler ’ the anecdote of Alexander, that, when 
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he was invited to Mfear a man that sung like a nightingale, he 
filled with contempt that he had heard the nightingale herself. 
* The same treatment,^ adds the Essayist, ‘ must every man expect 
whose praise is that he imitates another.’ Whether he had early 
arrived at this conclusion by reflection, or whether his originality 
was the unpremeditated consequence of his mental training, the 
evidence of power was the same, and was, as we can now see, 
prophetic of his future renown. He had made it a rule in con- 
versation to do his best upon every occasion. He forbore to 
deliver his thoughts till he had arranged them in the clearest 
manner, he clothed them in the most forcible language he could 
command, and he never suffered a careless expression to escape 
him. By these means he had been insensibly forming himself 
Ip be a writer, and had carried on the operation of composition 
ta his mind long before he put pen to paper. Where the out- 
bursts of genius seem spontaneous it is merely because the pre- 
liminary process has been kept out of sight. 

It appears to have been in the early part of 1734 that the 
translation was executed, and, if we consider Johnson’s capabili- 
ties and prospec^ at that time, we shall perceive the perilous 
position of those who have no settled calling. He was in his 
twenty-fifth year, an admirable Latin and good Greek scholar, 
with a vast store of miscellaneous learning, a strong under- 
standing, a logical mind, an imposing style, and a ready pen. 
To these mental gifts he conjoined unflinching principle and 
piety. Yet with all his talents and inflexible integrity he could 
not find an outlet for his exertions ; and while tens of thousands 
of commonplace people who had been brought up to a profes- 
sion were earning an easy competence, he wandered a pauper 
about the world and could with difficulty keep himself from 
starving. He received only five guineas for his version of 
Father Lobo, which was less than was paid to the meclianic who 
set up the type. How lie contrived to live at all eluded the 
research of his inquisitive biographers. He ceased to be the 
guest of Mr. Hector after six months, and hired lodgings on his 
own account in another part of Birmingham. His literary pro- 
jects came to nothing. He proposed in August, 1734, to print 
by subscription the poems of Politian, with a life of the author 
and a history of Latin poetry from the time of Petrarch. These 
preliminary essays were to be, like the rest of the book, in Latin ; 
and as Johnson had consulted his own tastes and knowledge in 
the scheme more than those of the public, the plan was soon 
dropped from want of subscribers. He next wrote to Cave in 
November, offering to furnish short literary dissertations and 
criticisms to the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ but no engagement 

appears 
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appears to have ensued. He had equally failed to obtain a 
school, either ast principal or subordinate, and from the cfid of 
1732 to the middle of 1736 we are almost entirely ignorant of 
his history. His life is lost in the obscurity of indigence, and 
if we could draw aside the veil it would only reveal a spectacle 
of misery darker than the darkness which hides it On the 9th 
of July, 1736, we are called back to his history by his marriage*^ 
and though he had afterwards to struggle with want for many a 
long and toilsome day, it is a relief to catch a momentary 
glimpse of sunshine breaking through the clouds which enveloped 
him as he trod painfully but undauntedly, head and mind erect, 
along his dreary way. 

Johnson’s first love was the sister of bis friend Hector. This 
passion, he told Boswell, dropped imperceptibly out of his head^ 
and the lady subsequently married Mr. Careless, a clergyman. 
More than thirty years after Johnson^s attachment for her had 
ceased, he passed an evening with her at Birmingham, and seemed 
to have his affection revived. She was then a widow. Upon 
his remarking that it might have been as happy for him if he 
had taken her to wife, Boswell inquired whether he did not sup- 
pose that there were fifty women who would please a man just 
as well as any one woman in particular. ‘ Ay, sir,’ replied 
Johnson, * fifty thousand. I believe marriages would in general 
be as happy, and often more so, if they were made by the Lord 
Chancellor, upon a due consideration of the characters and cir- 
cumstances, without the parties having any choice in the matter.’ 
If the system were adopted, it would, at least, be an awful 
moment for a man resolved to enter the married state when he 
was first admitted to see the partner who had been selected for 
him. Such, however, was Johnson’s opinion of the facility with 
which different persons could excite fondness in the same indi- 
vidual, that he numbered it Among the advantages of London that 
there was less danger of failing in love indiscreetly than any- 
where else ; * for there,’ said he, ‘ the difficulty of deciding 
between a vast variety of objects kept a man safe.’ From the 
readiness with which he was pleased it might be wrongly infeiTcd 
that he was not a very devoted swain, especially as the engage- 
ment he had formed was of a nature which appeared to preclude 
much ardour of attachment. Viewed upon the side of prudence^ 
it gave just as little promise, and would certainly not have been 
decreed by the Court of Chancery ^ after a due consideration of 
the circumstances ; for the object of his choice was a widow, by 
name Mrs. Porter, who was in her forty-eighth year, and whose 
husband, a mercer of Birmingham, had lately died insolvent. 
Johnson was not yet twenty-seven. According to Garrick, 

whose 
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whose account was always supposed to be a caricature, neither 
her person nor her manners afforded the least compensation for 
this difference of age. He described her as very fat, with a 
protuberant bosom, and swelled cheeks, which were red from 
paint and cordials ; her dress flaring and fantastic, and her mode 
of speaking and behaving in the last degree affected. John- 
son saw her with different eyes. Of the four things in marriage 
which he thought important in the order . in which they are 
named — virtue, wit, beauty, and money — she had all, in his 
opinion, except the last and least. In his epitaph on her he 
called her pious, clever, accomplished, and handsome, and spoke 
of her in the same strain to Boswell and Mrs. Thrale. He 
asserted that she read comedy better than any one he ever heard ; 
and, from his bestowing upon her the title of ^ a female critic ’ 
in his * Life of Gay,^ he would appear to have considered her a 
judge of literature. Mrs. Williams stated that she had a good 
understanding and great sensibility of heart, but was inclined to 
be satirical. 

Johnson, on his part, did not seem formed to raise a passion 
in female breasts. ‘ His appearance,’ said his step-daughter, 
Miss Porter, ‘ was then very forbidding ; he was lean and hank, 
so that his immense structure of bones was hideously striking to 
the eye, and the scars of the scrofula were deeply visible. His 
hair was straight and stiff and separated behind, and his convul- 
sive starts and gesticulations tended to excite at once surprise 
and ridicule.^ Mrs. Porter estimated him by the powers of his 
mind, and not by the disadvantages of his person. ‘ This,’ she 
remarked to her daughter, ‘ is the most sensible man that 1 ever 
saw in my life.’ Johnson went to Lichfield to ask the consent 
of his mother to the match, which she gave, because, from the 
ardour of his temper, she was afraid to remonstrate with him. 
He could only have consulted her 'as a form of respect, and 
would have felt at her refusal much what he expressed to a 
barrister who, in a similar situation, had followed his own tastes 
instead of his father’s wishes. ^ If you married imprudently, 
you miscarried at your own hazard, at an age when you had a 
right of choice. It would be hard if the man might not choose 
his own wife, who has a right to plead before the judges of this 
country.’ Mrs. Porter, on her part, owed obedience to nobody ; 
nor could any one dispute that she was < at an age when she had a 
right of choice,’ but her sons were hostile to the arrangement, and 
did not conceal their disgust. Under these unauspicious circum- 
stances this singular pair rode forth on horseback from Birming- 
ham on the wedding-morning towards Derby, where they were 
to be married. Mrs. Porter had been a great reader of romances^ 

and 
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and had imbibed from them the idea that her lover ought to be 
treated like a dog. Sometimes he went too fast, sometimes too 
slow. ‘ I was not,’ says Johnson, < to be made the slave of 
caprice, and I resolved to begin as I meant to end.’ He started 
away at a rapid pace, got quite out of sight, and left her to follow 
by herself. When she came up with him she was in tears. 
That a fat and painted widow who was verging upon forty-eight 
should indulge in the coquettish airs of a girl in her teens, and 
fancy that at her mature age her charms were sufficient to enforce 
her despotic whims upon a strong-minded man who was twenty 
years younger than herself, confirms the testimony of Garrick 
that she was much given to affectation. Johnson once narrated 
another ludicrous incident at which she again cried, and again 
showed her folly. He had a gxilH: friendship for Molly Aston, 
as he always called her, the sister of a baronet whose seat was 
in the neighbourhood of Lichfield. ‘ She was a scholar and a 
wit,’ said Johnson, ‘ and the loveliest creature ever seen.* His 
wife, whose Christian name was Elizabeth, and who certainly 
was not the loveliest creature ever seen, was jealous of the 
attachment, and, one day meeting a gipsy as they were walking 
in the country with two or three of their acquaintances, she bid 
the fortune-teller look at her husband’s hand. ‘ Your heart is 
divided, sir,* said the woman, ‘ between a B#ty and a Molly : 
Betty loves you best, but you take most delight in Molly’s com- 
pany.* Johnson turned about to laugh at this echo of the idle 
gossip of Lichfield, and saw that poor Betty, who found in the 
oracular announcement a confirmation of her misgivings, had 
burst into tears, ‘Pretty charmer!’ added Johnson, in repeating 
the anecdote, ♦ she had no reason.* The ‘ pretty charmer ’ was 
probably past fifty ; but the expression is an evidence how gently 
he felt towards her, and that he never ceased to view her with a 
lover’s fondness. 

Tlie hopes of the impoverished couple when they formed their 
imprudent alliance were in an academy for young gentlemen 
which Johnson opened at Edial, about a mile from Lichfield. 
He had but three pupils, two of whom were the famous David 
Garrick and his brother George. The terms were doubtless 
low, for the Garricks were the sons of a needy half-pay captain, 
and the study of the family, said Johnson, ‘ was to make four- 
pence do as much as others made fourpence-halfpenny do.* The 
rent of the Edial house must have more than absorbed the profit 
from the pupils. The attempt of the great scholar to establish 
himself in any sphere of life which should be raised one degree 
above beggary had again failed, and after a year and a half he 

resigned 
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resigned the task of instructing his three lads, and resolved to try 
if he would be accepted for an instructor of the world. He left 
his wife at Lichfield, and proceeded to the metropolis in com- 
pany with Garrick, who was on his way to Mr. Colson^ a school- 
master at Rochester. The Rabbins are reported to respect the 
smallest piece of paper, lest it should have written upon it words 
of wisdom* The instance of these two men is a lesson to extend 
the rule to human beings. ‘ That was the year,^ Johnson once 
said at a dinner-party to Garrick, ^ when I came to London with 
twopence-halfpenny in my pocket, and thou, Davy, with three- 
halfpence in thine/ Who that could have seen them entering 
the city moneyless and friendless could have suspected that the 
names of both were to be in everybody's mouth — that one was 
to be the greatest author and tifc other the greatest actor of his 
age ? Johnson had spent some of his vacant hours at Edial in 
preparing for the venture. lie there commenced ‘ Irene and 
Mr. Walmesley, his Lichfield friend, states in a letter to Colson 
that his object in going to London was to try his fate with the 
play, and expresses an expectation ‘ that he will turn out a great 
tragedy-writer.’ But as yet three acts only were composed, and 
in the meanwhile his intention was to seek employment in trans- 
lating from the Latin or the French. He thought of the literary 
calling with juvdiile enthusiasm ; and when he first saw St. 
John’s Gate, where the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ was printed, 
‘ he beheld it with reverence.’ Calling soon after on one Wilcox, 
a bookseller, he told him that he wished to obtain a livelihood 
as an author. Wilcox eyed attentively his powerful frame, and, 
with a significant look, said, ‘ You had better buy a porter^i 
knot.’ Such are the different colours in which objects appear 
to hope and experience. He had not long to wait before he too 
well understood the meaning of the bookseller’s warning gesture 
and advice. 

For the few authors whose names are familiar to the world, 
there are, as in eveiy calling, myriads who are never heard of 
beyond their private circle. They have swarmed from the hour 
when printing and reading became common ; but as Pope and 
his contemporaries were the first to drag the tribe of underlings 
into public view, many circumstances are often assumed to 
have been peculiar to that time which had long been the standing 
condition of things. Swift, in his ‘ Hospital for Incurables,’ 
calculates that provision must be made ‘ for at least forty thousand 
incurable scribblers/ and adds, with his usual savage satire, ‘ that, 
if there were not great reason to hope that many of that class 
would properly be admitted among the incurable fools, he should 

strenuously 
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strenuously intercede to have the number increased by ten or 
twenty thousand more/ *Those who reflect upon the prodigioua 
mass of printed matter, beyond all power of computation, which 
IS daily issued to tlie world, must perceive how small a part of it 
can be the production of learning and talent. In the last centuiy 
the ‘ author! ings,’ as he terms them, are stated by Smollett to have 
been the refuse of the usual professions ; and the accurate John* 
son himself testifies ‘ that they had seldom any claim to their 
trade, except that they had tried some other without success/ 
Fielding gives evidence to the same effect. No other ability, he 
says, was required than that of the writing-master, no other 
stock in trade than a pen, a little ink, and a small quantity of 
paper. Ignorance, which would have been helpless if it had 
stood alone, was rendered marketable by impudence. In Smol- 
lett’s description of some of the fraternity — characters which are 
known to have been taken from living representatives — the man 
who has been expelled from the University fof atheism, and yo* 
secuted for a blasphemer, writes a refutation of the infidelity of 
Bolingbroke ; the Scotchman teaches pronunciation ; the cockney 
who has never seen a field of wheat compiles a treatise on agri- 
culture ] and the debtor publishes travels in Europe and part of 
Asia without having set foot beyond the liberties of the King’s 
Bench. ‘ The translators,’ Lintot told Pope, * lwere the saddest 
pack of rogues in the world, and in a hungry fit would sweat 
they understood all the languages in the universe.’ It was 
common for them, in fact, to make versions without compre- 
hending one syllable of the original. The frauds were endless. 

of these impostors, when excluded from the world in 
prisons, invented news for the journals; some affixed to their 
trash the names of popular authors, or put forth second parts of 
popular books. An Irishman, mentioned by Smollett, wrote a 
pamphlet in vindication of the minister of the day, and then 
published an answer, in which he assumed that the writer of the 
first pamphlet was the minister himself, and addressed him 
throughout as ‘ your lordship ’ with such solemn assurance that 
the politicians were deceived, and devoured ‘ the flimsy reveries 
of an ignorant garreteer ’ as a controversy between the Premier 
and the leader of the Opposition. Many of their practices were 
only modes of beggary. They sold tickets for prospective berAfit- 
nights when a play should be performed which was not accepted^ 
and often not composed. More frequently still, they eked out a 
subsist6nce by the aid of subscriptions to works of which they 
never intended to pen a line. Cooke, the transl^or of Hesiod, 
lived for twenty years upon a projected translation of Plautus. 

These 
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These methods were too hasy not to become nniversal ; and to 
stop solicitation people of rank bound tliemselves to one another 
to forfeit a considerable sum if they ever purchased a ticket or 
subscribed to a book. Johnson, Goldsmith, and Fielding have 
all mentioned this strange defensive alliance of the rich against 
the clamorous importunity of the pauper portion of the literary 
republic. Their condition was indeed deplorable. Johnson in 
his prosperous days repeated to Boswell the lines in which 
Virgil describes the entrance to Hell, and bid him observe that 
all the horrors which the poet had accumulated to characterise 
the infernal regions were the concomitants of a printing-house — 
the toil, the grief, the revengeful cares, the apprehensions, the 
hunger, the poverty, the diseases, the sad old age, and the miser- 
able death. Not a few of the most indefatigable writers for the 
press were in jails ; many were without a roof to cover them. 
One of the reasons which Johnson assigns for Savage’s habit 
of ^taying till unseasonable hours at the parties to which he was 
in^ted, and exhausting the kindness of his entertainers, was, 
that he had to spend the remainder of the night in the street. If 
he entered a house to sleep, it was a mean lodging frequented 
by the lowest of the rabble, who were vile in their language, pro- 
fligate in their habits, and filthy in their persons. Constantly 
his finances did* not permit him to purchase this cheap and 
degrading accomiilbdation, and his bed was in winter the ashes 
of a glasshouse, and in summer the projecting stall of a shop, or 
beneath the portico of a church. In appearance the author was 
hardly superior to the common paupers with whom he was com- 
pelled to consort. Until he got his pension, the dress of Johna||a 
was literally that of a beggar. One of Smollett’s geniuses, 
writes novels for five pounds a volume, is reduced to the frag- 
ments of a pair of shoes, and displays his ingenuity in running 
away with his publisher’s boots. It was with these publishers 
as with the authors. Only two or three, out of scores, had the 
feelings and education of gentlemen, and the rest were usually 
insolent and grasping. Mr. Wilson, in ‘Joseph Andrews,’ is 
represented as translating for a bookseller till he has contracted 
a distemper by his sedentary life, in which no part of his body 
was exercised except his right arm, and when he is incapacitated 
by sickness his employer denounces him to the trade ‘ for an 
idle fellow,’ But it must be admitted that the wrongs were not 
all on one side, though in the contest between sharper and sharper 
the bookseller could commonly .exercise the greater injustice, 
because he had the power of the purse. 

As if it w* not sufficient to be scouted and derided by the 

rest 
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rest of mankind, the world of authorlings was torn to pieces by 
intestine factions, and each man did his best to bridg his 
brethren into contempt. 

* Beasts of all kinds their fellows spare — 

Bear lives at amity with bear.’ 

But the literary bear saw rivals in his brother bears instead of 
allies. A painter once confessed to Johnson that no professor 
of the art ever loved a person who pursued the same craft, 
^ilnvy is a common concomitant of vanity, even where there is 
no direct emulation ; and people are found base enough to hate 
rising merit for no other reason than because it is rising. The 
passion was sure therefore to operate with ^'eat intensity among 
a class the nature of whose calling made them candidates both 
for bread and praise, and who believed that every crumb of either ^ 
which was bestowed upon their brethren of the quill was so 
much subtracted from themselves. Swift, Johnson, Smollett — 
all the geniuses^ who were familiar with the scribbling race — y^ere 
thus led to regard envy as among the most corrupting and wide- 
spread of vices, and in the opinion of Fielding it was the reason 
why there were no worse men than bad writers. ‘ The malice I 
lK)re this fellow,’ the great novelist makes a poet say of a con- 
temporary poet, ‘ is inconceivable to any but an author, and an 
unsuccessful one. I never could bear to bear him well spoken 
of, and I writ anonymous satires against him, though 1 had 
received obligations Irom him.’ The whole clan of underlings 
who fed at the table of Smollett and existed by his patronage 
^j^uced his character and abused his works, and, as they were 
Wr less treacherous to one another than to their benefactor, each 
was eager to betray the rest to him. Some even of those who 
had attained to fame are reported by Johnson to have employed 
the meanest artifices to degrade their superiors and keep down 
their followers. The jealousy which troubled Goldsmith was in 
a great degree due to his having been trained in this unhappy 
school. If a distinctioh was to be made where almost all were 
malignant, the critic was entitled to the bad pre-eminence. Swift 
had defined him to be ‘ a discoverer and collector of faults ’ — one 
wlio made it his business *to drag out lurking errors like Cacus 
from his den, to multiply \hem like Hydra’s heads, and rake 
them together like Augeas’s dung.’ These detractors swarmed, 
he said, most about the noblest writers, as a rat was attracted to 
the best cheese, or a wasp to the fairest fruit ; and he pronounced 
that to follow the craft would cost a man all the good qualities 
of his mind. The race had not improved when Johnson began 
his literary career. He described them as a Aass of beings who 
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stood sentinels in the avenues of Fame for the purpose of ‘ hin- 
dering the reception of every work of learning or genius,’ and 
whose acrimony was excited by the mere pain of hearing others 
praised. There was not the same severity in their virtue that 
there was in their pens. Johnson relates that some had been 
pacified by claret and a supper, and others with praise ; and 
Lintot a few years earlier had‘ told Pope that his mode of dis- 
arming them was to invite them to eat a slice of beef and pud- 
ding. The authors themselves were those who ex^ulted most in 
the defamation of authors, just as Fielding says that the rabble 
took such immense pleasure in seeing men hanged, that they 
forgot while they were enjoying the spectacle that it was in all 
probability to be thfir own fate. 

Few of those who rose to permanent eminence in the eighteenth 
century had been compelled to join the mob of writers. Men like 
* Addison found patrons, and, if they had not, were in a position to 
keep clear of the haunts of pauperism. Swift had his livings, 
Young had his fellowship, Akenside his practice, pray his patri- 
mony and his professorship. Pope lived with his family, and wrote 
his works in the comfortable ease of a domestic circle. Smollett, 
whose independent means were small, yet managed to have a 
good house and a plentiful table, and was attacked by Goldsmith 
for despising authorship and valuing riches. Collins for a short 
time starved with the authors, but was soon released by a legacy. 
The peculiarity of the case of Johnson and of Goldsmith is, that, 
until they had worked their own way unaided to fame, they were 
mingled undistinguishably with the herd of despised drudges — 
with scribes whose ordinary effusions, according to Fielding, 
blasphemy, treason, and indecency — with men who were re 
to write anything for hire, and who took care by their conduct 
to justify their abject condition. The greatness of Johnson can 
only be fully understood by considering the circumstances under 
which it was displayed. He was like a piece of gold hid 
among a pile of half-pence, and he came out unsoiled by the 
contact. 

What money Johnson earned, or how he earned it, when he 
first visited London, is not known. He arrived at the be- 
ginning of March, 1757. He afterwards withdrew to Green- 
wich, where he continued ‘ Irene.* In the latter part of tlic 
summer he wen| back to Mrs. Johnson at Lichfield, and there 
completed his tragedy. At the close of the year he returned to 
the metropolis, taking his wife with him. His expectations were 
doubtless centered in his play, to which he had devoted an 
amount of toil which was contrary to his usual habits, and which 
he never best o well on any other production. He may be sup- 
posed 
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posed to have expressed his feelings on the occasion in one of 
his Letters in the ^ Rambler ‘ I delayed my departure for 
a time, to finish the performance by which I was to draw the 
first notice of mankind upon me. When it was completed I 
hurried to London, and considered every moment that passed 
before its publication as lost in a kind of neutral existence, and 
cut off from the golden hours of happiness and fame/ He 
offered the precious manuscript to Mr. Fleetwood, the patentee 
of Drury Lane Theatre, who not only rejected it, but, as we may 
conclude from the language of the author in his ‘ Life of Savage ’ 
a few years later, accjjjimpanied his refusal with some gratuitous 
indignities, such as a vulgar and ignorant manager would be likely 
to inflict upon unknown genius in distress. Hence Johnson speaks 
of the getting a play brought upon the stage ‘ as an undertaking 
in a very high degree vexatious and disgusting to an ingenuous 
mind,’ and the reason he assigns is, that it is necessary to 
submit to tlie dictation of actors — a class of persons whom he 
characterises as being all but universally ‘ contemptuous, insolent, 
petulant, selfish, and brutal.’ In his own case he appears to have 
resolved not to expose himself to a second insult from a second 
manager. He turned away from the theatre with irritated dignity, 
and, puttii^ back his tragedy into his desk, bent his steps to the 
bookseller, Jlisf months of labour had been thrown away, and 
there was nothing in the fictitious distresses of his tragedy half 
so pathetic as the condition of its author. 

The person to whom he had recourse was Cave, the publisher 
of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ He addressed to him a compli- 
mentary Latin ode, and was enrolled among the regular contri- 
Id^ors to his periodical. What was of far greater importance, 
Johnson, in March, 1738, had completed one of his immortal 
productions. This was his ‘ London, in imitation of the Third 
Satire of Juvenal.’ Fie sent it to Cave without t^ing him from 
whose pen it proceeded, and asked for generous treatment, be- 
cause the author, he said, ‘ lies at present under very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances of fortune.’ The poem was shown to 
Dodsley, that his consent might be got to have his name put as 
one of the publishers on the title-page. Dodsley saw its merit, 
declared ‘ it was a creditable thing to be concerned in,’ and ulti- 
mately bought the copyright for ten guineas, to the exclusion of 
Cave, whose judgment in literature is shown, by this indifference, 
to have been nothing at all. ‘I might perhaps,’ says Johnson, 

‘ have accepted of less, but that Paul Whitehead had a little 
before got ten guineas for a poem, and I would not take less than 
Paul Whitehead.’ ^ I knew,’ Johnson writes, under an assumed 
character, in the ‘ Rambler/ ‘ that no performance is so favour- 
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ably read as that of a writer who suppresses his name, and there- 
fore resolved to remain concealed till tliose by whom literary 
reputation is established had given their suffrages too publicly to 
retract them/ This may be presumed to be the reason why 
‘ London ’ appeared anonymously. The event justified his cal- 
culation. Ilis poem came out the same morning with Pope's 
satire, entitled ‘ 1738 and, though no just comparison can be 
drawn between writers by contrasting a single production of each, 
it was a grand triumph for the new author that he had eclipsed 
a piece which ranks among the better works of the old. Accord- 
ingly the language of literary circles was,— ‘ Here is an unknown 
poet greater even than Pope ! ' and a second edition was called 
for before the end of a week. The curiosity of Pope himself 
was excited. He inquired after the writer, and, being told that 
he was an obscure person of the name of Johnson, he replied, 
* He will soon be deterre.^ The many circumstances in the 
Satire of Juvenal which were applicable to his own situation 
and prospects had, there can be no question, suggested the under- 
taking to him, and he marked one point of resemblance in parti- 
cular by printing in capital letters the line, — 

* Slow rises worth by ioverty depuesskd,’ 

# 

Viewed' in connexion with Johnson s history, lyhat pathos there 
is in this emphasis of type! ‘ Hark ye, Clinker,’ says Matthew 
Bramble, after listening to the allegations against the outcast 
parish lad, ‘ you are a most notorious offender, ^^ou* stand con- 
victed of sicimess, hunger, wretchedness, and want.’ 

Humble as were Johnson’s notions, they exceeded his earnings. 
An Irish painter whom he met at Birmingham told him he coi|^ 
live very well for thirty pounds a-year. He was to rent a garret 
for eighteenpence a-week, to breakfast on bread and milk for a 
j>enny, dine sixpence, spend threepence at a coffee-house for 
the sake of good company, and do without supper. Ten pounds 
were allowed for clothes and linen, and visits were to be paid on 
clean-shirt days. Johnson dined at first, much, to his own satis- 
faction, for eightpence. But, like the Thales of his ‘ London,’ 
‘ every moment left his little less,’ and for a long time he was 
reduced to subsist upon fourpence-halfpenny a-day. Ilis poem, 
which increased his fame, did not improve his circumstances. 
It appeared in the month of May, and in September he .sighs 
himself to Cave, ‘ Yours, Impransus? At a later period of 
his literary life he was sometimes without food for forty-eight 
hours, and his abstinence could not have been much less , at 
a .time when he intimated by his signature that he had eaten 
no dinner for want of the money to procure it. He had relin- 
quished 
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quished school-keeping for literature, and now in the extremity 
of his distress was eager to get from literature back to school- 
keeping, preferring anything, as he said, to being ‘ starved to 
death in translating for booksellers/ The mastership of the 
school at Appleby, in Leicestershire, was vacant. The trustees 
resided in the neighbourhood of Lichfield, and had made up 
their minds to nominate him to the post. But the statutes 
required that he should be a Master of Arts, and a common 
friend solicited the University of Oxford, through Dr. Adams, 
to confer the degree upon him. The request refused. 
Johnson said proudly in later days, in allusion to the number 
of poets his college had produced, ‘ Sir, we are a nest of 
singing-birds ! ’ If this had been the case in 1738 with the 
University at large, they would not have refused an honorary 
degree to the author of ‘ London ’ — a man who, while he resided 
among them, had shown his scholarship by the published trans- 
lation of the ‘ Messiah,’ who had never tasted their endowments, 
and who had been prevented by poverty alone from attaining in the 
regular course what he now asked to deliver him from a poverty 
as great as that indigence which cut short his college c;areer 
and which was the sole cause of his being compelled to prefer the 
request. The Universities have seldom been backward to encou- 
rage talent, but the extreme privations to which struggling merit 
is often exposed make it proper to mark with censure even a rare 
departure from justice, that the authorities may never again be 
betrayed into a careless rejection of such imperative claims as 
those of Johnson. Oxford having declined to qualify him for 
hfs office, an attempt was made, through Lord Gower, to induce 
Swift to ask the favour of the University of Dublin. But with 
Dublin Johnson had no connexion, and it is not surprising that 
nothing should have come of the application. The sixty pounds 
a-year endowment, which Lord Gower said in his letter ‘ would 
make the poor man happy for life,’ was for ever lost to him, and 
his next idea was to become an advocate at Doctors’ Commons. 
‘ I am,’ he said, ‘ a total stranger to these studies, but whatever 
is a profession and maintains numbers must be within the reach 
of common abilities and some amount of industry.’ Here again 
he was stopped by want of a degree, which was an indispensable 
qualification, and he was thrown back upon his starving work of 
translation. He was in the same dilemma with Macbeth, — 
^ There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here but, like Mac- 
beth, he tanied because he could not fly. He made no more 
efforts to escape from hijL destiny. His lot henceforth was that 
of an author ; and, having seen how his mind was formed, and 
Vol. 103. — No. 20jd. 7. by 
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by what concurrence of circumstances be was forced upon his 
painful profession, we must leave bim for the present, and reserve 
for another opportunity the discussion of the literary portion of 
his history and the enumeration of the traits of his noble 
character. 


Art. II. — 1. SchieB de la Vie de Bohhme. Par Henry Miirger. 
Paris, 1§54. 

2. Les Buveurs d^Eau. Par Henry Miirger. Paris, 1855. 

3. Les Aventures de Mademoiselle Mariette, Par Champfleury. 
Paris, 1857. 

4. Friends of Bohemia ; or Phases of London Life. 2 vols. By 
E. M. Wiiitty. London, 1857. 

^^HE Bohemia of which we are about to treat is not that rich 
and pleasant province that lies between the Moravian and 
the Giant Mountains, and which, even in these its days of depen- 
dency, still retains as its metropolis the third qity of continental 
Europe. Neither are the Bohemians of these pages the in- 
habitants of that border-land of the Sclavonic and Teutonic peoples 
whose energetic ancestors grasped and lost *the prize of Pro- 
testant liberty, nor even that strange nomad race, the refuse of 
some oriental migration or invasion, that has been invested witli 
this among other pseudo-historic names by the more western 
nations, who have desired to connect these mysterious intruders 
with some locality from which it was supposed they had 
wandered. 

The metaphor has since been taken a step further : the appel- 
lation of that singular, remnant of a distant world which has now 
remained for centuries an alien spot in the midst of our most 
advanced communities, has been transferred to the men of every 
race and age who, by affinity of temperament and similar eccen- 
tricity of habits, are led to exhibit the same moral character- 
istics or to adopt {in analogous mode of life. The history 
of this Bohemia, if properly written, would be as long, and ought 
to be as learned, as Mr. Bucklers ‘ History of Civilization,’ for the 
one is the inevitable reverse of the other ; and although in earlier 
times the territory is less distinct and the population less definite, 
yet, as mankind leave the tent and the kettle and imprison them- 
selves in houses and kitchens, the Bohemian, under one title or 
other, will always be foimd outside. Multiple, indeed, are the 
forms of the out-of-door resistance of ^mankind to the unceasing 
development of the wants and the saAsfactions of their species ; 

various 
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various as the physical energies that have sustained the children 
of Nature in health and delight, from the days of the Satyrs, the 
country-gentlemen of anci^t Greece, to the British deer-stalker 
on the Highland hills ; various as the powers of genius and the 
faculties of art, that have kept gay and glorious the minds of men 
under all privations and through all the chances of fortune, — the 
Homeric rhapsodist, the vagrant troubadour, the ‘ poor scholar/ 
the free-mason, the strolling player, — Blake at his easel and Bums 
at the plough ; various as the basest and the loftiest affections of 
the human heart, — the love of license and antipathy to order that 
make the robber and the rebel, and the aspiration after a purer 
law and a higher order that drives the prophet into the desert. 

As might be expected from the curious satisfaction with which 
even the honest follow the intricacies of fraud, and even the gentle 
the violences of crime, the details of the hostility of this people 
against the elementary ordinances of society, as exhibited in the 
filibuster whose life is ever on the hazard, or in the rogue whose 
repose is the prison, have been in all times especially attractive. 
It is difficult, in truth, to make the adventures of the most virtuous 
mariner as interesting as those of the buccaneer, or the pecuniary 
ventures of the most fortunate merchant as amusing as the tricks 
of Guzman de Alfarache or the raids of Rob Roy. It is not the 
first French novel we read that reveals to us this disposition of 
our minds, but the first story book in which we look out for the 
mishaps of the naughty boy. No prince of Abyssinia, however 
wise, can compete with the solitary prince of Bohemia — Robinson 
Crusoe, and even the ruffians of Alsatia have acquired a romantic 
esteem and taken rank as belonging to a Bohemian dependency. 

But there is another district of Bohemia, the interest in which 
i sless readily acknowledged, but which assuredly deserves it still 
more. If our imaginations are touched and our sympathies af- 
fected by the dark faces that come upon us under the secluded 
hedgerow, and the waggon-tents that startle the rider across the 
open moor, what shall we say to the fate of the Gipsy, dissociated 
from all the requirements of his nature, — ^the free air, the clear 
light, the liberty of movement, and earning his daily bread in the 
factory or the mine? Surely the romance and pathos of his 
destiny must increase in proportion as he is encumbered and closed 
in by the demands and powers of an antagonistic society, and 
yearns towards some distant and unknown Peshawur, the cradle, 
and it may be yet the habitation, of his race. And this the 
condition of the intellectual Bohemian, the Artist, or the Man of 
Letters, to whom a certain moral freedom seems a necessity of 
existence, who instinctively rebels against the established rules 
of society, more because they are established than for any other 
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reason, who conceives little comfort in the elaborate luxuries 
which other men spend their lives in toiling to possess, wtio 
claims a large field for the exercise of his talents and affections, 
and feels nothing but trammels in the ordinary methods of culti- 
vating the one and regulating the other. If such natural inclina* 
tions — and they are common to genius in all places and periods — 
are combined with a happy physical temperament and a humour- 
istic perception of common things, their possessor may find in 
some ‘port of Bohemia,’ not only a refuge from his own isola- 
tion and from the contempt of the world which would tread him 
down to the dull level or drive him into the outer darkness of 
insanity or crime, but a community of feelings and an identity of 
interests far above all his expectations. No wonder, therefore, 
that the relations of Bohemia afford continual aspects not only of 
amusing contrast with the external social state, but of true and 
independent interest. Without a daily exercise of courage and 
endurance — without a consciousness of some intrinsic dignity — 
without some ideal of a higher being — the Bohemian existence 
can suggest little else but comic situations and ludicrous inci- 
dents ; and thus it is well not to overlook such representations 
of the better characteristics of this portion of mankind as are 
agreeably pourtrayed by the hand of Henry Miirgter in the volumes 
now before us, which profess to describe the manners and senti- 
ments of this community as it appears in Paris within the first 
half of the present century. 

If instead of the hyperbole that ‘ Bohemia is only possible at 
Paris,’ our author had said that the French character was peculiarly 
adapted to receive and develop the Bohemian nationality, and 
especially so in Paris, the concentration of France, no one could 
have doubted the correctness of the assertion. The vagrant pro- 
fessors of the gaie science and the mendiipant composers of the 
pleases et devotes soties^ were the fathers of the best French poetry 
and the proper ancestors not only of Clement Marot (the favourite 
of that royal Bohemian, Margaret de Valois), but of Ronsard, 
Regnier, and Moliere. The rough reality of Rabelais holds its 
own beside the gentlemanlike nicety of Montaigne, aijd, above 
all the courtly and accomplished literature of later times sounds 
the wail of Rousseau, the pitiful and terrible cry of the ill-con- 
ditioned outcast against the society which he hated quite as much 
for its artificial graces as for its inherent vices. That society, 
indeed, had been and then was more of a fixed institution, strictly 
regulated and formally defined, than existed in any other part of the 
globe. It was a beau monde^ enlightened by belles lettres^ pro- 
tected against intrusion by lofty and time-honoured barriers, out- 
side of which everything was deemed vulgar and uncouth. Between 

this 
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this dominion and Bohemia the relations for a long period were 
those of civil wars, varied by occasional truces, during which the 
familiar intercourse was more dangerous than the customary 
hostility : the roues of the Regent were no better than the des* 
peradoes of misery, and the sham classicalities of Bohemia were 
sometimes as unnatural as the wigs of Corneille or the ‘ Garden * 
of Delille ; and so it went on till at last Bohemia, in the fury of 
poverty and envy, took Marat for its hero and the P^re Duchesne 
for its literature, and so completely guillotined Society, that it 
has nevei; since appeared in the integrity of its power. Society 
in its turn was soon avenged by the great renegade of Bohemia, 
who*mercilessly drove back his countiymen within their natural 
borders, and appropriated to himself and his own the advantages 
of tlieir extravagance. 

The Bohemian is too much of a cosmopolitan to be an earnest 
politician in any country ; but he participated in the advantages 
which all classes derived from the exercise of constitutional liberty 
under the two branches of the Bourbon dynasty, and found his 
intelligence stimulated by the contests of important interests and 
the rivalries of able men. The rise and growth of the romantic 
school wjis the triumphant proof of this development, for not 
only did Bohemia become the legitimate field of poetry and fiction, 
but with her wildest eccentricities and iriost sordid accidents she 
all but monopolised the press and the stage ; a fact which should 
not be forgotten in our estimation of the honest and healthy 
feeling in Miirger’s works. 

Neither will any one deny the appropriateness of the locality 
of Paris for all the phases of Bohemian nature. Take, for instance, 
its stronghold in the Quartier Latin, notorious for centuries for 
its lax academic discipline and its frequent defiance of the Police, 
the Court, and even the Church. Those lofty and massive edifices, 
caravanserais of real or professing students, secluded even from 
the inquisition of that paternal care which the railroad now 
brings to bear with invidious speed on the alleged sickness or 
pleaded poverty of its offspring, stood almost the same as when 
Ramus fell, the victim of his introduction of the free competitive 

S stem and a warning to Mr. Gladstone, or when the battle of the 
allican liberties was fought with Bohemian vigour and license 
against the Jesuit army of absolutism and Rome. That was a 
nursery of every open thought and every happy promise — 
scene of 

* First love, first friendship, equal powers, 

That marry with the virgin heart' — 

and which in truth verse can describe so much more becomingly 
than prose, as Gustave Nadand has shown us:— 


‘There 
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‘ There stands behind St. Genevieve, 

A city where no fancy paves 
With gold the narrow streets, 

But jovial Youth, the landlady. 

On gloomy stairs, in attic high, 

Gay Hope, her tenant, meets. 

There Love and Labour, hand in hand, 

Create a modest fairy-land, 

And pleasures rarely pall ; 

Each chamber has its own romance, 

And young Ambition’s frenzies dance 
Along the plastered wall. 

Enchanted cells of solid stone. 

Where hermit never lives alone, 

Or beats the moody breast ; 

Where each one shares his bed and board, 

And all can gaily spend the hoard 
That^ever is possest. 

Delightful battle-fields of strife 
Between the hot redundant life 
And boyhood’s tender awe ; 

Between the lecture and the dance, 

The lasses and the lore of France, 

The pipe and Roman Law. 

But taste improves and Mammon gains, 

And the old city wastes and wanes, 

And, each succeeding year, 

Must some warm nest of young desire, 

Some hearth-stone of the sacred fire, 

Crumble and disappear. 

- XTntil some ancient demoiselle 

The stripling of her choice will tell. 

With tears and faltering tongue, 

’Twas there the Pays Latin stood, 

’Twas there the world was really good, 

’Twas there that she was young.’ 

Yes, the Quartier Latin may fall, Paris may be improved, till 
not a trace of its ancient self remains — the monotony of Munich 
may replace the streets, where every house was a history, but 
Bohemia will survive, perhaps all the more vigorous and the more 
dangerous for the loss of its cloisters and its castles. 

A chronicler of Bohemia should assuredly be a Bohemian, 
and Henry Miirger has a fair claim to that nationality. His 
parents were concierges of some great family, and were turned 
into the street by tl>e proprietor whom they had served thirty- 
five years — a strong anti-social lesson to the child who accom- 
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panied them. l"he father set up as a tailor at the top of a large 
house, in which Garcia the father of Malibran, and afterwards 
Lablache, occupied apartments. His mother, from some odd 
fancy, dressed him in blue from head to foot. Malibran fondled 
and Pauline Garcia played with the little hlueL From an ele- 
mentary school he passed to an attorney’s office, from which he 
was rescued by his old neighbour Monsieur de Jouy, who built a 
temple to Voltaire in his garden, and who kept on his table, in a 
glass case, the toga and the wig in which Talma had performed 
the doleful tragedy of ‘ Scylla,’ By his influence Miirger be- 
came the private secretary of Count Tolstoy, the confidential 
correspondent not only of the government but of the Emperor 
of Russia, the effect of which employment was to make him a 
very decided democrat, and his first literary essays were in that 
direction. 

The veteran diplomatist, however, seems to have borne no 
grudge against the young man on account of his free opinions, 
but to have liberally assisted him, even after he had left his service 
and started in literature by some radical verses, entitled ‘ Via 
Dolorosa.’ The name of the poem was emblematic of its course, 
and it went the round of Paris without getting a publisher. 
The author, in desperation, took to painting, in which he was 
equally unsuccessful, and was diverted into writing vaudevilU‘s 
for the ‘ Theatre de Luxembourg’ by his friend Champfleury. 
How the literary adventurers lived together at this time will 
best be shown by a pleasant letter in Champfleury’s Nnits 

Automne : — 

^ It is now nine years since we were living together, and btitween 
us were in possession of seventy francs a month. Full of confidence in 
the future, we had hired in the Rue de Beau Girard a smaU apartment 
at three hundred francs. Youth is no arithmetician. You gave the 
portiere such a magnificent notion of our furniture, that she let it us 
on the strength of your good countenance, without a word about 
references or character. * 

‘ You brought there six plates (three of them china), a Shakespeare, 
the works of Victor Hugo, a superannuated chest of drawers, and a 
Phrygian cap. By the strangest chance I had two mattresses, a 
hundred and fifty volumes, a sofa, two chairs and a table, and a skull 
besides. 

^ The first week we passed most delightfully. We never went out ; 
we worked hard, and smoked hard. 1 find amongst some old papers a 
scrap, on which these words are written, “ Beatrix, Drama in five acts, 

by Henry Miirger, acted at the Theatre, the =» 18 = This 

was a page torn out of a large blank book, for you Imd a bad habit of 
wasting all our paper in writing out the titles of plaP^. You always 
seriously added the important word acted,” to see how the title looked. 

‘Then 
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‘ Thfen came the days of |>Teat scarcity. 

* After a long discussion, each heaping reproaches on the other for 
otir insane prodigality^ it was agreed that as soon as the income of 
seventy francs came in we should keep a strict account of the out- 
goings. Now this account-book I have also found among my papers ; 
it is simple, laconic, affecting, rich in memories. Nothing could 
exceed our exactitude the First day of every month. I read on the 
first November, 1843, “Paid to Madame Bastion for tobacco supplied, 
two francs.” We also paid the grocer, the restaurant (a real restau- 
rant), the coal-merchant, &c. The First is quite a holiday. I read, 

spent in coffee thirty-five centimes,” anifextravagance which brought 
down upon me a string of remonstrances during the evening ; but that 
very day you invested, to my horror, sixty-five centimes in pipes. 

‘ The second of November we paid the washerwoman a large account, 
five francs. I walked across the Pmit des Arts as if I were an 
Academician, and proudly entered the Cafe Momus. We had lately 
discovered that benevolent establishment which furnished a demi-tasse 
for twenty -five centimes. 

‘ The third of November you decided that as long as our seventy-five 
francs lasted we should cook for ourselves. In consequence you 
bought a marmiie (fifteen sous), some thyme, and some bay-leaves. 
As might be expect^ from a poet, you did use too much bay ; the soup 
tasted so strong of it. We also laid in a stock of potatoes. 

‘ Tobacco, coffee, and sugar, as usual. 

* It was with strong intenections and gnashing of teeth that we wrote 
down the expenses of the 4ni of November. 

* Why did you let me go out with my pockets so full of money ? 
You went into Dagniau’s and left twenty-five centimes there. What 
could you get for twenty-five centimes when the smallest pleasures are 
so dear ? I went to Belleville to see a play gratis, and I took two omni- 
buses — one to go, the other to return ; I was well punished for my 
protiigality — three francs seventy centimes dropped through a hole in 
my pocket. How did 1 dare go home and encounter your indig- 
nation? The two omnibuses of themselves deserved the severest 
reproach, but the 3, 70 ! If I had not begun with tiie plot at Belleville 
to disarm you, I was done for. 

‘ And yet the ifext morning, without a thought on Uiese terrible 
losses, we lent our friend G — , who always seemed to look upon us as his 
bankers (the house of Miirger and Co,), the enormous sum of thirty- 
five sous. I have thought over by what insidious means G — had suc- 
ceeded in winning our confidence, and I can find none except our fresh 
and foolish youth. For, two days after, he coolly came again and asked 
for exaciiy the same sum. 

‘ Up to November 8th we placed the sum-total correctly at the 
bottom of each page. It was then forty francs sixty-one centimes. 
There the addition stops. We could not bear to look the whole in the 
face any longer.^ On the 10th of November you bought a thimble. 

* Now, witlwmt being a great observer, it is impossible not to * 
suspect a momentary appearance of a female, although, no doubt, 

many 
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many men do know how to mend theit* own clothes in their ^ leisure 
moments. 

‘ On the morning of the 14th Monsieur Credit returned. Mpm^ieur 
Credit pays a visit to the grocer, to the tobacconist, to the coal- 
chandler ; he is fairly received, I may say well, by the daughter of 
the grocer, for you accompanied him. Did Monsieur Credit cue ahout 
tlie i7th, for I find written under receipts “ frock-coat three francs 
Those three francs came from the Mont de the Mont 

PieU^ as I would call the brute, whose agents seem bent upon our 
humiliation. Yes, it was i;py only frock-coat that went, and that to 
lend half what I raised on itTor the insatiable G — . 

^ On the 19th we sold some books — fortune favoured us, and we 
boiled the pot with a fine fowl and plenty of bay leaves. 

^ Monsieur Credit seems to continue his circuit in search of supplies 
with a dignified composure. He shows himself daily up to the l|t 
December, when, to the universal astonishment, he pays his debts. How 
I regret to see this little register limited to one month — only that one 
November! Why not more? If we had only continued, there might 
iiave been so many landmarks to survey the distances of our Yoiith. 

^ Happy time ! w’hen from our little balcony wC could catch one tree 
of all the garden of the Luxembourg, and that by leaning over/ 

The ‘ Scenes de la Vie de Boheme ’ and ‘ Les Buveurs d’£au ^ 
are the fruits of this and similar experience. , The first presents 
a group of Bohemians accidentally brought together and sharing 
in the happy brotherhood, the occasional luxury, and the habitum 
indigence ; consoling each other’s vanity in the frequent failures 
of their art, and exaggerating each rare success intp fortune and 
fame. But the charm of the Society was an unfailing gaiety, 
making necessity a storehouse of ingenious mirth, looking upon 
life as a pantomime, in which the main object is to secure the 
part of Harlequin, and regarding their bitterest enemies in no 
worse light than Clown and Pantaloon. Within the class of 
antagonists to Bohemian happiness must be included all those 
respectable persons whose supply, sooner or later, is fol- 
lowed by demand, and though the right-minded reader will re- 
cognise the abstract justice of their claim, yet it is difficult for 
him not to rejoice in their frequent discomfiture. 

The ‘ Scenes de la Vie de Boheme ’ open with Schaumard, 
a musician whose chief work is a symphony descriptive of 
‘the influence of the colour blue on art,’ seated on the side of 
his bed, with a spangled pink petticoat for a dressing-gown, 
meditating on the means of paying his landlord seventy-fiv^ 
francs before twelve o’clock. He tries to compose a ballad, 
but the multiplication -table haunts him till be sets it to 
music. He looks over the register in which he has alpha- 
betically noted down all his friends and acquaintances, with 
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the sum that they might reasonably be required to lend to a 
brother in difficulty opposite each name: when the maximum 
of any one had been exceeded, he had always scrupulously bor- 
rowed from some other to pay off the excess. At this moment, 
alas I he finds only three persons who have not paid the full tax, 
and one of them lives far in the suburbs. But he starts on the 
hopeless crusade, and in the mean time, at* noon, the ‘ proprie- 
taire ’ arrives, and begins fuming at the departure of his lodger. 
In a few moments an orderly from the War-office rides up ; the 
‘ proprietaire,* in an agony of delight, ^claims to the porter that 
‘ it is clearly his nomination to the Legion of Honour/ but instead 
it is the announcement from Schaumard ‘ that better times will 
come for France and for himself, and that at present it is impos- 
sible for him to pay one sou; and he takes the opportunity of 
writing this at the desk of a clerk of his acquaintance, and 
forwarding it by the soldier, who is goin|^ that way.’ As the day 
advances Schaumard betakes himself to a cafe, where he has a 
small credit, and there cultivates an intimacy with the philo- 
sopher Colline, who teaches all the sciences and spends his 
pay in buying odd volumes on the quays, and with Kodolphe, 
the editor of the ‘ Castor^ on VEcharpe d'lris,^ After a jovial 
evening, Schaumard, forgetful of the circumstances of his domi- 
cile, invites his friends t^ supper, and finds to his astonishment 
his room let ^ meuhU^ to the painter Marcel, whose original 
picture of the ‘Passage de la Mer Rouge’ had been thrice re- 
jected by the jury of the ‘ Salon,’ before whom it had successively 
appeared as ‘ Passage du Rubicon ’ and ‘ Passage de la Berc- 
sine ’ (by the transformation of Moses into Caesar and Napoleon) 
-^the indomitable artist declaring that the following season it 
should appear as the ‘ Passage des Paric>ramas ’ — but meanwhile it 
is purchased by a ‘ marchand de comestibles,’ who insert s a steamer, 
and hangs it up before his shop as ‘ Port de Marseilles.’ 
Schaumard claims the apartment ; Marcel recognises his rights 
over the fumiturej and proposes to pay the arrears and set up a 
united household, which arrangement is consecrated by a splendid 
orgie. 

Can we compress, in this colourless fashion, the ‘ chasse ’ of 
Rodolphe, the man of letters, after five francs, absolutely neces- 
sary for him to treat to the ‘ Grands-Eaux de Versailles ’ a brilliant 
conquest he bad just achieved ? He has five hours to get them* 
in — twenty sous per hour ; and his first visit falls on an influen- 
tial critic, who is in an agony for an article. ‘ You saw the new 
piece at the Odeon yesterday ? ’ ‘I am the public of the Odeon.’ 
— ‘ Do you remember the incidents ? ’ ‘ Like a creditor.’ — 

‘ Can you write me an analysis ? ’ ‘ In a moment ’ — and he does 

it. 
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it. ‘It is too short.’ ‘Put in some dashes and your criticism*' 
— ‘ I have no time for any criticism, and it’s too short if 1 had : 
put in an adjective every three words.’ — ‘ Would n’t it be better 
for you to appreciate the piece ? ’ ‘You can have my opinions 
on Tragedy ; but I have printed them three times.’ — ‘ What does 
that matter ? there is nothing new but virtue ; lend me forty 
lines.’ ‘ Here goes,’ says Rodolphe, adding to himself ‘ he 
must give me five francs for this*’ — ‘ Admirable,’ says the critic ; 
‘ but I still want two columns ; have you any paradoxes ? ’ ‘ I’ve 

a few, but not my own: I paid a poor friend fifty cmtirnes a 
piece for them ;’ soliloquising, ‘ that will be ten francs — they 
should be as dear as partridges.’ They take up thirty lines, arid, 
with the addition of the touching sentiment — ‘ It is only at the 
galleys that one really tests the honesty of mankind,’ the article 
is comjflete. But the critic has not a farthing in the house, and 
poor Rodolphe is glad to borrow two francs on a Bossuet and a 
l3ust of Odillon Barrot which he carries oS*. For the remaining 
three francs, consult the original. 

Tlie Bohemians have a club at a certain restaurant^ when* 
their conversation drives the gargon into idiotcy in the ll(»wer of 
his youth. After some weeks the maitre presents a formal 
remonstrance of several articles against their proceedings, and 
demands redress. ^Fhey have forced him to take in a paper 
which nobody reads, by always hallooing, ‘ Le Castor, le 
Castor ! ’ There is only one trictrac, and when any one 
wants it Aoy cry, ‘ Le trictrac est en lecture.’ M. Marcel has 
brought Ito easel, and M. Schaumard his piano, into the salon^ 
and placarded the window with ‘ Cours gratuit de Masique 
vocale et instrumentale^ a Vusage des deux sexesJ They biing 
a machine and make their own coffee, on the ridiculous pretext 
that they cannot countenance an immoral connexion between 
mocha and chicory, and thus discredit the establishment. Not 
content with having destroyed the intellect of the garqon^ they 
have cornij>ted the unhappy boy to the extent that ho has 
addressed some passionate verses to the impeccable matron who 
presides at the comptoir ; and for these and other reasons the 
Society is requested to transfer its revolutionary manners to an- 
other locality. Apologies and promises heal the breach ; and 
^on Christmas Eve, being accidentally without any money what- 
ever, they propose to have a banquet that shall cost a hundred 
thousand francs, and have just entered on that speculation when 
they meet a young man of property, whose sole object in life is 
to become a citizen of Bohemia, and who begs humbly to be per- 
mitted to pay their bill. 

The more private arrangements are equally interesting. One 

of 
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of the friends is asked to dine with a depute ; the habit noir (it is 
blue), which belongs to one of the company, and serves for all, 
is gone to be mended. What is to be done ? The scene is at 
Marcel's : a respectable citizen arrives to have his portrait taken ; 
the Roman costume is recommended, and he is invested with a 
Tobe-de-chambre^ while the invited guest offers to hang up the 
coat in an ante«room, but puts it on and goes off with it. The 
pretexts by which the bourgeois is detained till the guest returns 
are of the highest genius, and only paralleled by the contrivance 
recounted in another story, where two friends get wet out shooting, 
and the host they are visiting invites them to change their dress, 
and come to dinner; having no change of clothes, they dry 
what they have on, and then, each assuming the other’s garments, 
they literally obey the injunction, and produce the impression 
that they are somehow different from what they were* before, 
which is quite satisfactory. 

The grisette naturally has her place in this volume. ‘ Moitie 
abeilles, moitie cigales,’ as Miirger draws them — their merry 
industry, their facile pleasures, their personal devotion, and their 
endurance of everything but unkindness, has the additional value 
of an historical picture, now that Paris knows them no more, and 
that such a race of Bohemian womanhood is only to be found in 
Bordeaux and some other southern cities. Mimi urging Ro- 
dolphe to write her a gown, and tiring him out to add to it so 
many sentences of breadth and so many flounces of peroration ; 
and Francine confounding the cold of disease with tlie want of 
external warmth, and setting her heart on a muff, whic* the self- 
privation of her friend procures only in time for her to die and 
be buried in — are acquaintances that are not easily forgotten. 
But the ‘ Mademoiselle Mariette ’ of Champfleury remains the 
authentic chronicle of the Life and Fall of the Grisette, and may 
take rank in French fiction with Manon Lescaut. 

It is in this story that Champfleury introduces the following 
account of a Bohemian journal, which must have been a formid- 
able rival to the * Castor,’ and is a good specimen of the more 
serious occupations of the fraternity. We recommend this de- 
scription of editorial management to the authorities of every 
similar enterprise : — ^ 

* This journal was in the hands of an old man, who had passed all ^ 
his life in similar undertakings. Though sixty years of age, he con- 
trived to surround himself with fresh and unused talent — to persuade 
others to spend their youth and their genius for his secret profit. 

‘ The old “ Saint-Charmay ” bad preserved the literary habits of the 
Restoration, but he admitted the new forms of intellectual activity which 
come up every ten years. And the body of young men who thus 
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started in literature were able to give the paper an original colour 
that made it a puissance for the moment. 

* Mons. de Saint-Charmay employed many means to hold in and 
master these fervent youths. One was, to pay them very low salaries^ 
that they might not have time for idleness. Those who produced much 
were paid no more than those who produced little, the articles of both 
being mysteriously stored up in the red morocco portfolio with which 
the editor walked up and down the Boulevards, convinced he was taken 
for a Minister on his way to the Chambers. 

‘ Another method was to detail the great deeds of the celebrities 
that had passed through the hands of Mons. de Saint-Charmay on their 
road to lionours, office, and wealth. It was also his habit to seem 
entirely to despise his contributors, to treat them with insolence and 
brutality, and to make them believe that, once out of his magic circle, 
there was no hope for them with any other journal. 

‘ Seldom had there been seen such an assemblage of youngsters, 
meeting there from the most opposite directions, with the most different 
and conflicting ideas. As they all agreed pretty well on the demolition of 
the present, they formed a new school for the demolition of the future. 
£ach looked upon himself as the chief of a literary movement to come ; 
some seasoning their literature with those political notions which ten 
years afterwards brought on the Revolution ; others wrote on every 
subject with indiscriminating levity and ridicule. There were boys 
who, with a logical facility, anonymously attacked the greatest poets, 
stinging them with perfldious triplets and venomous stanzas. There 
were idolaters who only knew one man in the world, and never put 
their pen to paper except to talk of Him ; there were the disappointed, 
who criticised everything; there were young intriguers; who made 
their way everywhere through the influence of the paper — acolytes of 
the painters, poets, and actors, whom they were never "tired of incensing ; 
there were the cleverest fellows, and some who could not spell. There 
were very many besides who did not know IVench, including Russians, 
Italians, Germans, and Poles, who brought useful material to the work- 
shop, but difficult to make up, and more difflcult to mend. There were 
Frenchmen who wrote worse than the Germans ; there were men about 
town, lawyers, ladies of fashion, members of the jockey-club, little 
attaches who sent little notes that looked important, and were meant to 
increase the importance of the author. 

‘ It was a notable part of Mons. de Saint-Charmay's system to allow 
no personal friendship to interfere in his journal. He admitted the 
most violent attacks on any celebrity, but he did not approve of enthu- 
iiidasm. Each contributor was obliged to send in at least ten “ crushing ” 
articles before he could get inserted one agreeable to anybody ; the 
writer, who anticipated some social advantage from the favourable 
article, impatiently awaited the day of its appearance, but the next 
morning his jealous colleagues generally contrived to get up something 
so insulting to the object of the laudation, that the previous panegyric 
only served to irritate him still more against Ms intentional benefactor. 
The same plan was acted upon with regard to the new social schools, 

which 
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which had their followers everywhere. If the adept had the indiscre- 
tion to write sometimes in favour of an Utopian philosopher — of 
Fourier, for instance — Fourierism became the butt of the whole 
paper for the next week. It may be imagined how animated was the 
convention of the young men, who carried into their loves and hatreds 
all the fire of their twenty years. More than once all the staflP came to 
blows, and the repaired chairs remained memorials of the ardour of the 
discussion. Mons. de Saint-Charmay, as an old Guardsman, encou- 
raged this high tone, and contributed considerably to these literary 
hurricanes in sjiite of his sixty years.' 

With all these shifts and troubles, the ‘ Scenesdela Vie de Boheme’ 
do not leave upon the reader any very gloomy impression of the 
pains of poverty. Often, indeed, we are reminded of the maxim, 
* II n’y a de necessaire que le superflu,’ and the remembrance of 
the days when the Bohemians seem to be dining all day, almost 
compensates for those Vhen there is a general ‘ relache’ of the 
dishes. The most philosophic treatment we know of the ques- 
tion, ‘ What are really the necessities of man? ’ occurs in a little 
novel by Ludwig Tieck, translated by the accomplished Colonial 
Secretary of Ceylon, Sir Charles Macarthy, in ‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,^ for 1842, under the title of the ‘ Superfluities of Life.’ 
Two young people marry on nothing, and are determined to live 
on next to it. They take an apartment at the top of an old 
house, get a few common flowers for the window-sill, anil an old 
woman to bring them bread and water every day ; a store of 
potatoes and sufch luxuries is laid in, but soon exhausted. 
Winter sets in severely and enchants them by the study of the 
icicles on the glass, but annoys them by the suggestion lliat their 
stock of wood will soon be exhausted. They pass their days 
delightfully, reading, not books for they have sold all t]i6y bad, 
but their thoughts, memories, and imaginations, to one another, 
and record immensely, without pen, ink, or paper. But tlie cold 
is an annoyance, and the fuel is all but gone : — 

‘ Dear wife,' says Henry, ^ we live in a civilised age, i)i a well- 
governed land, not among heathens and cannibals ; ways and means 
must present themselves. If we were in a desert, I would, of course, 
like Robinson Crusoe, fell some trees. Who knows whether there are 
not woods where one least expects them ? Birnam-wood came, after all, 
to Macbeth — to his own destruction, to be sure. Islands have often 
emerged on a sudden from the ocean ; in the midst of clifis and desert 
rocks there often grows a palm-tree; tike thorn robs the sheep and 
lambs of their wool when they come too near it, but the linnet carries 
off these spoils to his nest to make a warm bed with them for its tender 
young ones,’ 

The next morning the young wife hears a noise as of workmen 

about 
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about the place, and, on entering the room, finds her husband sur- 
rounded by the most beautiful logs of the driest wood. He had 
some time ago found an old saw, and now it has struck him that 
as nobody comes up their stairs but that one old woman and they 
neVer go down them, the massive oaken bannisters are indeed ^ a 
superfluity of life.’ There is warmth in the very process of destruc- 
tion, and the household is again in a position that leaves nothing 
to be desired. Their nest is overlooked by no other house, and 
out of tlie window nothing is visible but the roofs and chinineys 
which their fancy transforms into rocks and ridges : for weeks 
one chimney-sweeper had alone disturbed the divine solitude. As 
the months wear on, Clara every day expects that the bannisters 
will be exhausted ; but no, the store burns merrily ; only the old 
servant comes in no longer ^§she sends the bread and water by 
some otlier hand. At length one mon||ng a tremendous tumult 
is heard below ; she rushes to the door ; her husband follows, 
and catches her by tlie gown — ‘ For God’s sake, take care, or 
you will fall down ! ’ She gazes from the open portal, an<l, 
instead of the wide oak staircase, she beholds an abyss wdtli 
half a dozen stairs suspended in the air — ^tKe rest had followe<l 
the bannisters. The quondam staircase had been, in fact, a sort 
of coal-mine, which yielded up its treasures, not without toil ; 
Henry descending into the shaft, and continually depositing the 
extracted stair' on the one that remained. The only painful 
moment had been when, on breaking off the third stair, he had 
held out his hand to the faithful old woman, and had bidden 
her an eternal farewell, though she continued afterwards to attach 
the daily bread to a rope he let down to her. Some Deus 
ex ngfachina’ appears to calm and compensate the indignant 
Philistine of a landlord, and to force back to the world of wealth 
and wants these happy eremites of this Bohemian solitude — 
this Egyptian ‘ Lafira.’ 

There is a considerable and somewhat painful transition from 
this anecdote of German Bohemia, with its bright ideal illus- 
trations, to the stern realities of the ‘ Buveurs d’Eau’ of Miirger, 
These are a small monastic community of the devotees of art, 
bound by a rule as strict and a discipline as severe as ever 
Carmelites or Franciscans. Each member must contribute out 
of his own scanty means to a common fund, from which the 
poorest may be supplied with all that is requisite for the natural 
or intellectual development of his Art — a passionate desire, for 
instance, for the sight or study of any particular object being 
considered just as requisite for the artist’s production of his idea 
as the pencil or the paint. No member of the society is per- 
mitted to degiade his art into decoration or furniture, or to use 
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it for the purposes of temporary excitement, whatever may be the 
inducement or the remuneration; every member must regard 
the fame or the profit of a colleague as his own, and as only 
subordinate to the absolute and ever-ruling principle of ‘ Art 
for Art’s sake,’ to which they are to sacrifice even their purest 
affections. The results of this association agree with our 
general experience of over-strained theories. Shut up in his 
own self-consciousness and excluded from all open criticism, 
the artist degenerates into conceit and mannerism, and the 
man into a selfishness reflected from many forms of self. 
The virtue of endurance is choked up with pride, and the 
dignity of independence is damaged by the very ostentation of 
penury. The passion of love itself becomes an instrument of 
art. Lazare, one of the brethrei^ who, at twenty-five, has so 
ripened his life that h^ looks on every hour given to love as 
stolen from the high purpose of existence, and who has kept off 
every sort of passion from his thoughts as he would the draught of 
wind that might scatter his papers over the room, falls at last under 
the influence he had so long resisted ; but, unable from honourable 
motives to attempt' to possess the original, he makes the execu- 
tion of her portrait by memory the test of his afiectlon, and, 
when his imagination fails to give the perfect representation, he 
resigns himself tranquilly to the extinction of his love. Antoine, 
the founder of the Order, remains uncontaminated by tlic 
moral disease engendered by this factitious mode of being, and 
continues worthy of the beautiful character of the grandmother, 
wlu), after a life of independence, accepts a servile position that 
she may earn for her artist-childreri enough to support them in 
their high ideal of existence, and of the girl who dries u^i her 
young blood in virile studies to screen the old age of her 
foolish father from the effects of the ruin his imprudence has 
brought upon his family. ♦ 

Few readers, we believe, have laid down this volume without 
regret that the characters and incidents connected with this as- 
^ sociation have not been more fully produced to the public view. 
* The principal characters of the ‘ Vie de Boheme ^ are said to 
represent real personages, who took no affront at the witty tra- 
vestie under which they appear; but the graver tone of the 
‘ Buveurs d’Eau ’ is rather that of fiction founded on general 
observation than on the study of any personal idiosyncracics, and 
So rich a mine of human nature would have well borne a further 
search when it had been once made accessible by so acute and 
judicious an explorer. At the same time it is impossible to 
deny the signal inferiority of a pale representation of Bohemian 
student-life, which came from the pen of Miirger, under the title 
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of the ‘ Pays Latin/ and which, at any rate, should never be 
taken up after tlie two books we have noticed. 

Our English literature abounds with veridical and fictitious 
narratives of all kinds of Bohemian adventure, and the interest in 
the highwayman has almost survived the highway ; but in the 
Bohemia of literature and art it is rather the remarkable indi- 
vidual than any special association which is remembered. Otway 
choking with Ijis crust — Savage and the biographer of Savage — 
the hoy-clerk from Bristol poisoning himself in his smart clothes 
— Goldie cowering over his small modicum of coals — llazlitt, 

‘ living to himself,’ * in his hut on Winterslow Heath — Haydon 
seeing the taste and opportunities for historical painting rising 
at the very time he was conscious of the decay ancl waste of his own 
powers — such are the associations of this nature which the past 
suggests to us, rather than the wits in the coffee-house gatheiang 
to Ijear Mr. Dryden talk, or any fratertdity in Grub-street, or 
tlic famouj club of which Bozzy was a member, and which 
‘ was ruined by the admission of Adam Smith,’ or even the 
Leigh-Huntian gatherings in the Vale of Health. The spirit 
of association is not rife even in Bohemian England : the inde- 
pendence of character, which isolates our countrymen in their 
pleasures and their sorrows, cannot be neutralized by any simi- 
larity of situation or cycn by any congeniality of pursuits. 
We have never had an Academy of Literature, and there have 
been always notable artists who have remained apart from the 
Academy of Arts. If Bohemia has its elements of attraction in 
tlie free sympathy and easy intercourse it encourages, it has also 
those of dissension in the supercilious temper it fosters and the 
self-consideration it enjoins. Our Pre-Raphaelites are perhaps 
nearer* the ‘ Buveurs d’Eau’ than other artists; but they get 
prices for their pictures which would enable them to drink the 
best vintages if they chose so to do, and what becomes of Bohe- 
mian fellowship, when Mr. Ruskin himself turns against them? 

Yet there was much to expect from the title of ‘ Friends of 
Bohemia’ by the writer whose hard and vigorous portraits of 
what he calls ‘ the Governing Classes’ had indeed caused the 
experienced reader to regret that they too often were founded on 
an imperfect knowledge of the conditions of the society he under- 
took to describe, but which were undeniably the freshest, and, in 
many ways, the justest of the political personalities of our time. 
But this hook is disappointing, mainly because there are no 
‘ Friends ’ in it, and very little ‘ Bohemia,’ in any sense in which 


* Vide his delightful essay * Ou Liviug to Oneself/ written at Winterslow Hut, 
January 18 th, 1821 . 
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that word is more than a negative of what is established and 
respectable. There are but two scenes in the whole story in 
which the character of Bohemian conversation and manners is 
sustained; the rest is a mixture of dark improbable character and 
painful improbable fable. The hero is a spirited generous fellow, 
whose spirit getg him shot down in the fullness of his youth and 
pros})erity by an unmitigated rascal, and whose generosity costs 
him nothing, because ho is as monstrously and mysteriously 
wealthy as Monte Christo. He lives a roving sensual life, and 
acts as a sort of Wilhelm Meister to other personages, who abuse 
the present state of society, from the highest to the lowest, in a 
grim radical tone, betraying an anxiety for violent change, which 
is entirely at variance with the dignified indifference of true Bo- 
hemians to the rest of the world. By way of encouraging interest 
and care for the people, he objects to Sydenham and Hampton 
Court, and fresh air, because 

‘ The multitude, after tasting paradise, doesn’t like to go J^ome to the 
lower regions, and John sees no resemblance to Jane in the statue of 
Venus Victrix, and Jane thinks of the Hower-beds when she’s scrubbing 
the dirty door. If there are always to be masses — that’s the phrase — 
always to be kept down, as a foundation for national greatness, why, 
better not give them a glimpse outwards. The masses always have 
toiled and been spent, and always will toil and be spent, and tluj as])ira- 
tiou that has sufficed to induce them to do this is that uj)W’ards — of 
another sphere, when the lunacy and horror of tins have been done 
with. Education, indeed! If the whole adult male population could 
read and could understand the argument of an orator, do you think this 
sort of thing would go on ? ' 

And the indignant Bohemian points to ‘ a crowd of St. (Giles’s 
flock ’ warming their naked feet over a particular square yard of 
the pavement which covers a baker’s cellar and ovens — ‘ if they 
could not have bread, they could have the heat used in making 
bread,’ — a view of the effects of intellectual enlightenment which 
much resembles what we remember having heard a distinguished 
popular writer assert, viz., that the peace and safety of this great city 
were due, not to the sense of law and order, not to the c;oinparative 
well-being of the majority, but to the habitual intoxication of the 
hungry and the hopeless, to whom gin supplied both food for the 
body and dreams' for the mind — a dreary theory, which we will 
not investigate further than to say, that, if this be true, the hostility 
between Bohemia and civilization is only a matter of time, and 
the former must reign triumphant over ruin, like the Last Men on 
each side of Behring’s Straits in Eugene Sue’s novel, or the New 
Zealander on London Bridge in Lord Macaulay’s Jilssay — a 
consummation which a little observation of the ways of Provi- 
dence 
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flcnce is sufficient to refute. The prejudices of men and the 
intolerance of manners may do their worst to separate the interests 
and affec tions of mankind ; but the intelligent Bohemian will 
hardly see the future destruction of society in the very attempts 
which some are making to mitigate the evil. We are reforming 
our predatory Arabs, and who knows but we may annex Bo- 
hemia at last, and not be the worse for the conquest. 

We give Mr. Wliitty’s notions of a peculiar class of London 
Bohemians — the cabmen — as a happier specimen of his maniu'r : — 

‘ Wliat an injured racc^ are the cabmen ! They are the sailors of 
great cities ; sailors in the uniformity of their reckless attire, and their 
countenances reddened and hardened by weatlier exposure, and in the 
pecruliar slang with whicli, using professional terms, they speak of all 
mundane affairs. They are sailors in republican contcmipt for w^orldly 
dignities and digiiitari(\s. As sailors have deep contempt for all who 
do not understand sliips, cabmen despise every intellect uncoiiccTiuHl 
with horses. Tiiey are sailors in their intense acuteness and decided 
inclination to swindle. Yet sailors — dirty, improvident, disljoncst — 
have a j)oetical j)osition among men, and, except among shipowiicTs and 
captains, Jack has tlie merit of a jolly dog, innocent as a puppy, pr(*tfily 
playful. Jarvy lias no novelists and no defenders ; for the street is not 
ih(5 sea, an<l wc miss the sixpences extracted from ourselves. AVlien wo 
sit in the cab and look at the statue-like heap of old clothes on llie box, 
steering us tlirougii the traffic of London, we feel towards him as if ho 
were the inevitable foe— as Cape soldiers regard a Kaffir — as Christians 
once regarded tlio Jews. TTis affecting devotion to his horse, whom he 
drives slowly in conviction of the risks of a rai)ider pace, meets Mith no 
sympathy from us ; we consider the quadruped as in league witli tlie 
driver.’ 


It would explain very much the faults and the merits of this 
book if the author turned out to be an American. TJiere arc in 
it views of society wliich in an Englishman would suppose a very 
offensive cynicism, but which any one, not a native, might enter- 
tain, out of mere indiscriminating indignation at the strong con- 
trasts of our social life, and express or imply, ;is he does, without 
a consciousness of tlieir exaggeration. But if, instead of por- 
traying scenes and charaeters which would lie odious and rc])ul- 
sive anywhere, and holding up to observation sentiments and 
conduct whicli are just as destructive of happiness and unsatis- 
factory in their results in Bohemia itsedf as they would bo in the 
inmost circles of respectability, the novelist had given us a true 
picture of the peculiar relations to general English society of 
literary men and artists, he would have done a good work. Tlie 
difficulty in which a man of ability and sense is placed between 
the indignity of being ‘ lionized ’ by foolish and unsympathetic 
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people, and the injury to his own intellectual and moral nature 
from the habit of living with admiring friends and obsequious 
followers cannot be overrated. The problem how to retain his 
self-respect and to do justice to the motives and intentions of 
others who are really desirous to esteem and honour him, is one 
that every man in this position must solve as he best can, and 
we believe that a fair combination of genial Bohemian inde- 
pendence and of gentlemanly feeling is requisite to do it success- 
fully. Genius will never find the path of life smooth, for it 
has to make the road it travels ; but let every man in our day 
believe that if h|^ has greatness within him, his time will not fail 
to arrive. We probe deeply — we test jealously — we reject cruelly 
but we are hero- worshippers of all high faculties as well. Chatter- 
ton passed away in the agony of unrecognised power and unan- 
swered demands on the interest of his fellow-men, and years 
afterwards multitudes of eager eyes and sympathetic hearts crowd 
for months together round the representation of that death-pallet 
in the Manchester Exhibition, while over the entrance of that 
palace of art were inscribed in gigantic letters the first words of 
the chief poem of John Keats, who prayed that on his tomb might 
be written, ‘ Here lies one whose name is writ in water.’ 


Art, III . — Six Months in Italy. By George Stillman Hillard. 

London^ 1853. 

T^HE only countries, says Alfieri, that leave on the memory 
the impression of affectionate regret are Italy and England ; 
and though we cannot expect the other members of the Euro])ean 
commonwealth to subscribe to this limitation of the constitution- 
loving poet, few would dispute the pre-eminence he claims for Italy. 
No one has lived much in that land of beauty without feeling that 
it has spread over him the spell of a second home. Angelica 
Kauffmann declared that when she finally settled in Italy she 
felt her powers revive, and Winckelman, when he retired to 
Zurich, after a twelve years’ stay in Rome, was attacked by a fit 
of nostalgia, such as it is usually thought only Swiss mountains 
can cause, nor did he recover his health and spirits till he decided 
on returning to the country of his adoption. 

No greater proof of the general homage paid to Italy can be 
adduced, than the large space she occupies in the literature of 
northern nations. In this country the works of fiction, narrative, 
and description, of which she is the theme, would form no 
inconsiderable department in the national library, and no wonder, 
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Italy is associated with our first lessons of history, our earliest 
admiration of genius, our awakening love of art. Unseen, she 
is the land of hope and promise — once seen, she ds ever after the 
source of pleasant memories. The homestaying painter or poet, 
when he is weary of the trammels of reality, carries his imagina- 
tion to a region of fairy-land, which he calls Italy, and here he 
-summons before him the abstractions of ideal beauty anA super- 
human sensibility — men all fire, and women all love ; a litera- 
ture all poetry, a language all music ; seas all blue, and skies 
without a cloud ; palaces of marble, hedges of myrtle, orange 
groves studded with antique statues, peasants ^ancing in fancy 
ball dresses, under vine-covered trellices, and a youth with bare 
legs singing all day to a guitar. This is not Italy. But with this 
idea of it the untravelled public are so familarised, that they 
will scarcely accept any other ; and it is curious to observe how 
long in the tourist’s mind this conventional type, which he has 
brought out with him, prevails over the reality which he sees 
48 pread before his eyes. And yet this gaudy image is greatly 
inferior to the real Italy. It is what we so often see in the pro- 
eductions of the portrait-painter, a likeness idealized till it has 
lost all character and greatly flattered in its ordinary features, 
but yet doing no justice to the higher beauties of feeling and 
expression. 

The appearance of a new tour in Italy naturally suggests a 
comparison with its numerous predecessors. We do not say 
with the sagacious Fadladeen, whom the lively author of Lalla 
llookh has set up as the type of all reviewers, that in order to 
estimate the volumes before us, we must pass judgment on all the 
tours that ever have been written. But this branch of literature 
has reached a point which invites a retrospective glance. The 
annual stream of tourists’ publications flows with a languor 
which shows the demand has slackened. It is worth inquiring how 
thfjy have treated their subject hitherto, and how far they may be 
accepted as guides by the future traveller. 

But before we proceed, we beg at once to e|mress our acknow- 
ledgments to Mr. Hillard for the pleasure nis volumes have 
afforded us. His tour was short and hurried, such as perhaps 
would not in this country have led to a publication, except in 
the case of an author so popular, that his publisher is always 
eager to get him before the public ; or a man so eminent, that the 
world is anxious to know not what he saw, but how he was im- 
pressed by it. But Mr. Hillard is a citizen of the United States, 
and in his country the taste for European travelling is only 
lately awakened. To American readers the subject appears less 
hackneyed, and to those who are pressed for time it is a matter 
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of no small interest to know how an intelligent countryman 
thought he could economize six months to the best advantage. 
Mr. Hillard’s work is that of a scholar and a gentleman, a man 
of sense as well as of taste and feeling, and well prepared by 
his previous reading to appreciate his subject. He writes 
without egotism, personal or patriotic, he has no systems to sup- 
port n5r prejudices to defend ; his views are always liberal and 
benevolent, and if not always, in our opinion, right, he is always 
candid. His style is pointed, and is full of happy expres- 
sions and striking images ; occasionally it is to our taste a 
little too ambi^ous, and iiis illustrations, tliougli ingenious, 
seem to us fanciful and far-fetched ; tlie anxiety (perhaps de- 
rived from his profession) to enforce a point, leads now and then 
to exaggeration, not indeed of fact, but of expression. These 
blemishes^, however, are but slight, and our mention of them 
must be taken as a proof of the sincerity of our general praise. 

A tour may be wholly subjective, and may be in fact a frag- 
ment of autobiography ; or it may he wholly objective, and 
describe only visible objects. Tlie writer may take as a model 
Sterne’s ^ Sentimental Journey,’ which no one ever consul ted as a 
book of travels ; or Marianne Starke’s miscellaneous list of prices, 
sights, and inns — where the washerwoman and the Coliseum 
figure side by side — which no one ever took up as a book of 
amusement. Between these two extremes all tours must range, 
and in the intermediate space the author arninges his stores of 
criticism, narrative, history, sentiment, or science, or whatever 
else he can collect for display. 

The tourist to whom, in his own eyes or those of the world, 
self is the most important object, naturally keeps nearest to the 
terminus of autobiography. Gothe’s tour forms part of the 
narrative of his life ; and therefore, without taking into calcula- 
tion the enthusiasm of his admirers, he has a right to con- 
sider that the chief interest of all he sees is derived from the 
impression it makes on himself, and the effect it has on the 
culture and discipline of his own mind. 

Mr. Beckford, in his well-known letters, treats every object 
with reference to his own individual sensations at the moment, 
and evidently conceives that to yield unresistingly to every fugitive 
impulse is the criterion of genius and susceptibility. Pages are 
devoted to plums and muscadine grapes, and the most romantic 
scenery is left unnoticed. At Venice, on a hot day, he rushes 
into the Adriatic, and, according to his own account, would have 
forgotten to return, if the incoming tide had not floated him back 
to shore* In the bleakest part of the Tuscan Apennines, and in a 
dark night, a host of ‘ thick-coming fancies’ oblige him ‘ to leave 
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his chaise and plunge into the deepest shadows of the mountain/ 
At Rome he sees nothing but St. Peter’s, and the use he wishes 
to make of it is to exclude all the rest of the w^orld and to put 
up beds in it for himself and his correspondent. At Mantua 
the moustac he of an Austrian sentinel prevents his contemplating 
the media? val splendour of the Gonzagas ; and at the gallery at 
Florence he is so sensitively alive to the various conflicting 
claims on his attention, that he would have seen nothing if for- 
tunately his irritable susceptibility had not been lowered to the 
point of ordinary use by the sight of a very tasteless statue of 
Morpheus. How far he took the|^rouble of acting up to his 
conceptions of the mode in which a man of geiius should travel 
is known only by tradition, but his lively and brilliant sketches 
uncpicistionahly show us how a man of talent can write. 

Tourists of his class, however lively their fanc;y and vigorous 
thcdr style, are worse than useless as ])ractical guides to ordinary 
travellers. Let ‘ Brown, Jones, and Robinson,’ with whose adven- 
tures the lovers of caricature are so familiar, beware of the eccen- 
tricitics and idiosyncracies of genius. We must especially protest 
against a piece of idleness or affectation, which is vaunted as a 
merit l)y numbe^^less authors, and which it is most unwise, though 
often tempting, to imitate. Let the tourist be assured it is a want 
of curiosity, and not an excess of sensibility, which makes him 
Miate all sights except such as he finds out for himseli^’ and 
refuse ^ to be led about by a jabbering showman.’ Now, the law 
on the subject is perfectly clear. No free-born traveller who 
pays his own expenses is obliged to see sights if he does not like it. 
Nay, so far as the difference of times and circumstances allows, 
he may iiijitate the contumacious prodigal of the last century, 
who being sent in the stately style of tlie day, in his ‘ post- 
chaise ’ and with his ‘ governor ’ — then denoting a travelling 
tutor, and not used as a slang word — to make the ‘ grand tour ’ 
and to see the world, defeated his anxious parent’s calculations 
by sedulously keeping the blinds drawn. But if the tourist 
has engaged himself to write, or dimly foresees that the popu- 
larity of his letters and journals among hfa own circle will 
make publication inevitable, he is bound to qualify himself for 
the task by seeing and learning all he can. No doubt a 
‘ laquais-de-place ’ may often be ‘ a bore,’ especially when we do 
not understand his language. But there is no rational reason for 
rejecting liis services except the dislike of paying for them. The 
possession of a great deal of inspiration may be allowed to the 
wayward children of genius, but there is no well-attested case 
where a knowledge of topography has been miraculously im- * 
parted. No welLinformed reader can sympathise with a reluct- 
ance 
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ance to see sights, except where it is notorious they are not 
worth seeing. When Matthews passes by Vicenza with the 
expression of a hope that there is nothing to see, for if there is 
he has not seen it, he only provokes us by tlie carelessness with 
which he performs his task. It is not safe to assume that any 
town or even village of Italy possesses nothing worth a visit. 
We wish it were established as a literary canon that when the 
author^s chief object is to exhibit the workings of his own mind 
he should choose for his subject some country possessing less 
claims of its own to interest. Italy is too beautiful to form the 
background to a fancy portp.it. 

To avoid the egotism of autobiography, Mrs. Jameson has 
introduced in her ‘ Diary of an Ennuyee ^ an imaginary charj^ter, 
whose feelings and ailments give variety and point to the inci- 
dents of travel. ButJ deservedly popular as this work is, we cannot 
think the ‘ frame ’ is happy. The supposed writer is no ennuyee, 
for she takes the keenest interest in all she sees ; and though she 
is made to complain of fatigue in order to attest the reality of 
her sufferings, her superhuman activity would defy the imitation 
of the most robust travellers. 

Very similar in plan, but very different in execution, are the 
French tours published under, a ‘ pseudonyme.’ In them the 
author avails himself of his mask to assume the possession of 
opportunities, pretensions, and accomplishments which it would 
be preposterous to claim in his own person, to attack whom and 
what he pleases, and to find shelter from every censure. If his 
anecdotes are proved false, he can retort they never were meant 
to be true i if his sentiments are reprobated, they are not his 
own ; if his tone is offensive, it was assumed to support the con- 
sistency of a fictitious character. It is thus that M. Beyle dictates 
and vapours under the name of an omniscient, contemptuous 
young gentleman of aristocratic pretensions and democratic ideas, 
whom he calls the Comte de Stendhal. He was for some time 
French Consul at Civita Vecchia, and had seen a good deal of 
Italian society, though not perhaps of that portion of it of which 
he speaks most. But * Rome, Naples, et Florence’ is the result 
of an early and hurried tour, and though subsequently corrected 
it bears indelibly the stamp of carelessness and immaturity. 
His style is rapid and spirited, his observations are pointed and 
lively ; but the supposed writer’s assumption of superiority's 
provoking, and the prolonged mystification is wearisome. As a 
tour, a work thus written wants authority ; as a novel, it lacks 
incident. 

Madame de Stael has endeavoured to unite an instructive tour 
in Italy with a story of sentiment. The plan had at the time 
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the merit of novelty, though perhaps the idea may have been 
remotely suggcjsted by the travels of Anacharsis. But the acces- 
sory portion overpowers the principal, and the reader’s attention 
is painfully distracted by two incompatible calls. The growing 
attachment of Corinne to Lord Nelvil, described, as it is, with 
>fill the truth and power of one who painted so well what she had 
iierself so intensely felt, is but awkwardly interwoven with her 
long and imaginative disquisitions on antiquity and art. In spite 
of this defect, however, the book was enthusiastically admired. 
We well remember in early days how completely we were under 
the enchantress’s spell, and how much we regretted that half our 
illusion was destroyed, when a cynical critic, at that time of 
undisputed authority, coldly remarked he could not fancy being 
in love with a woman who had been a ‘ laquais-de-place.’ Here 
is the blot. With Corinne the laquais-de-place, and Corinne 
the heroine of romance, we cannot fully sympathise at one and 
the same time, and this is exactly what Mr. Hillard feels when 
he censures Lord Nelvil for admiring the ‘ inconceivable 
grace ’ with which Corinne lifts up the curtain at the entrance 
-of St. Peters. He cannot endure that the hero who is about 
to view this wonder of the world for the first time should have 
leisure to admire even the woman he loves. But the error is 
rather in attempting to divert the reader’s attention at this moment 
^f expectation tlian in supposing Lord Nelvil’s admiration could 
be thus" divided. Our younger readers will probably think not 
even Solomon’s temple could engross the thoughts of a lover in 
all the intoxication of a new-born passion. For our own part, 
our objection to the incident is of the most matter-of-fact and 
-c'ommonpla^e character. The massive ‘ portiere,’ which is pur- 
posely made as heavy as possible, could not be lifted by any one 
with grace ; and if Lord Nelvil, consumptive though he was, 
allowed Corinne to lift it at all, we must give him up as a 
monster of insular inattention. But in truth the task could not 
have devolved on either of the lovers. Corinne’s footman would 
have forced back the massive barrier a couple of feet to enable 
them to squeeze through the interstice, as Madame de Staiil’s 
footman must have done, or she could not have so far forgotten 
its weight as to fancy it a curtain of gauze or silk which a fairy 
might remove. After all, Corinne must not be read as a guide 
book. Brilliant as are Madame de Stael’s descriptions, and 
full as her pages are of remarks equally just and poetical, her 
memory is treacherous and her information often inaccurate. 
She had little perception of the beauties of nature, and of art 
slie was wholly ignorant. She dismisses the frescoes of Raphael 
with a few sentences ; while she devotes whole pages to the 
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frigid extravagances of the modern French school with wliich 
the heroine’s villa at Tivoli, above the great cascade (!), is deco- 
rated. ‘ Corinne,’ however, is unrivalled as a storehouse of 
brilliant sayings, in which the point of the expression brightens 
into wit, and the poetry of the thought deepens into pathos, 
and it may be especially recommended to the study of those 
who do not disdain to shine in borrowed gems. Many years 
ago a foreign diplomatist at Naples established a reputation by 
the judicious application of one of these epigrammatic apoj)h- 
thegms, and it was not till some months afterwards that the 
malice of ill-fortune or of an envious colleague discovered the 
source of his inspiration. 

In many of the older tours, especially of the French school, 
sentiment — not suggested by external objects but by the author’s 
own circumstances — plays a prominent part ; and passages of 
this kind, like Yorick’s sermon, have the advantage of suiting 
equally well with every text. The President Du])aty, whose 
voluminous work is an amusing specimen of the taste of the last 
century, saves himself the trouble of describing the Villa ]h)r- 
ghese by summoning in fancy his absent nursery round his 
knees, and detailing their imaginary gambols beneath the mur- 
muring pines on the delicious turf. M. de Custine, having 
arrived at a seaport where he wished to avoid the trouble of 
sight-seeing or of writing a dull and perhaps diflBeult chapter on 
freights and exports, su])poses himself wrought up to such a state 
of feverish anxiety at not receiving letters from the ideal corre- 
spondent to whom, by a literary fiction, his narrative is addressed, 
that all his curiosity respecting external objects is paralyzed. 

At one time the presses of Paris and Brussels^^ produced a 
variety of cleverly-written volumes which, for want of a better 
name, we must call philosoj)hical tours. These rarely conde- 
scend to particulars ; they mights be produced by hasty travellers 
who guessed rather than gathered their information ( M. de 
Custine tells us he guessed his four volumes on Russia), and 
after visiting the country found little to modify. Madame 
de Genlis, in her otherwise dull Memoirs, gives, as the pro- 
duction of a young friend, a lively caricature of this style of 
writing. It is a sketch by anticipation of the tour of a common 
literary acquaintance vrho was just leaving Paris for Rome. The 
burst of emotion on the first sight of the plains of Italy, accom- 
panied by a marginal note to the effect that the author made the 
descent of the Alps in the dark and asleep, is very humorously 
conceived. The entrance into Rome over the desert of the Cam- 
pagna brings forth a sentimental chapter, professing to combine 
Gibbon and Montesquieu, and ‘ fusing poetry, history, and philo- 
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Sophy in the flowing crucible of genius/ The succeeding chapter 
is intended to ])resent a marked contrast : biting, satirical, ami 
gay, it concludes with ‘ anecdotes un peu libres sur les dames 
Romaines,' all of which are to be collected at Paris. In the Holy 
Week tlie author is to hold a dialogue with an Indian chief in tlie 
Sistine Chapel — no doubt you will suppose, says Madame dc 
Genlis’ correspondent, in order that the cnftghtencd author may 
instruct the savage. (Juite the reverse. The savage’s keen irony, 
withering saix asm, and cogent logic are to lay prostrate all the 
author’s fec^ble defences of Christianity. 

In these days, indeed, a change has taken place, and so far for 
the better that tlic reaction has brought us to the least dangerous 
of two extremes. Instead of finding the opinions of Voltaire 
put into the mouth of a savage, we shall more probably tind 
t[i(‘ language of Voltaire employed to give point to the senti-^ 
merits of St. Dunstan. The covert insinuation of atheism has 
given way to the open, though often, we suspect, affected pro- 
fession of a dreamy sentimental bigotry. And if the brilliant 
statesman and man of letters can obtain followers by jiromul- 
gatirig the(>ri<)s of papal virtues and papal rights, which in the 
last century would have raised doubts of his sanity, it is not 
strange tliat bigotted, perliaps ambitious, ecclesiastics should 
profess a blind and omnivorous credulity which has no parallel 
since the invention of printing. In his four heavy 8vos. the Abbe 
Gaume notices every legend, however extravagant, every relic 
however absurd, which comes within his observation. He ‘ lieiieves 
evert/ iota' According to his view of passing events, the world 
is governed by a divinely-inspired delegate, who reigns on the 
seven hills, , assisted by a hierarchy of sages and saints, and but 
feebly ojiposed by a malignant influence called herc?sy. As a 
sample of tlie true mode of reading the past with the eye of 
faith, he tells us that it is an heretical figment to represent Gtilileo 
as impeded in his jjhysical researches by the Inquisition. The 
truth is, that the philosopher foolishly and arrogantly endea- 
voured to support his theories, some of which have been since 
confuted, and all of which were then doubtful, by proofs derived 
from Scripture. The Holy Office saw at once how dang<?rous to 
the authority of Scripture, and how injurious to the progress of 
science, this unphilosophical mode of arguing might j)rove, and 
firmly but mildly repressed this explosion of the mathematician’s 
bigotry by recjuiring him to reside for a time under the roof of 
his particular friend the Archbishop of Siena. 

But in truth, it is not one of the least curious subjects of 
speculation in looking back on the labours of successive genera- 
tions of tourists, to observe with what differently coloured 
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spectacles the traveller provides himself at different periods. 
In the Jess important matters of literature and art public feeling 
has greatly changed of late. In the beginning of the century 
Eustace found ‘ a classical tour ’ the most attractive title he could 
take for his work, and he followed Addison in collecting all the 
passages of the classics which refer to the objects he visits. 
Forsyth takes credit for refusing to visit the tomb of an early 
pope at Grotta Ferrata, or to see anything at Tusculum but 
Cicero ; Villa d’Este he treats as an object of ridicule. Gothe 
will not enter the magnificent convent at Assisi, and is perse- 
cuted (of course a philosopher in the year 1786 found it neces- 
sary to be persecuted) because he insists on preferring to visit the 
Temple of Minerva. I^eckford compares Mcchcrino’s pavement 
to ‘ hobgoblin tapestry,’ and speaks of Siena Cathedral as being 
generally considered a ‘ piece of elaborate absurdity.’ In these 
days the ancients can barely find toleration on their own peculiar 
ground, and their modern followers are proscribed. Palladio’s 
architecture, once held to be the model of grace and beauty, 
makes the devotees of Gothic art positively sick ; and painting, 
which is now supposed to be admirable only in its infancy, loses 
all its interest as it approaches the softness, the fullness, and 
the truth of nature. Where shall we be at the next oscillation 
of the pendulum ? If we cannot make our taste comprehensive 
enough to discern beauty in all its forms, let us at least re- 
member that our judgments will not be more respected by our 
successors than those of our predecessors are by us, and let us 
tiy to learn the lesson of toleration. 

Of the statistical tour, containing information on all social and 
political matters, the professed specimens are few. The time, 
labour, and patience required for such researches are more than 
the amateur will choose or the professional author can afford to 
give. In French, the most considerable attempt of the kind 
with which we are acquainted is the ‘ Etudes Statisques sur 
Rome,’ by the Comte de Toumon. His work was published 
only in 1831, though his design was conceived and much of liis 
materials collected when Rome was a department of France and 
he governed it as its ‘ Prefet.’ The information he has gathered 
is most useful, and the skill with which he has mapped the 
country and divided his subject will considerably ligliten the 
labours of future inquirers. In English, Mr. Whiteside’s is the 
only work of the kind which we have seen of late years. But 
his stay in the country was too short, and he * travelled at a time 
when Englishmen insisted on preferring the visions of a hopeful 
imagination to the evidence of their senses. He was obliged 
to collect his information from chance informants at coffee-houses 
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f»r tables-d’hote, and in the heat of political excitement scared 
Truth had shrunk to the lowest depths of her well, from which 
she has never since emerged. 

The generality of tours, however, are of too miscellaneous a 
character to be classed under any specific head. It was a 
glorious time for authors, when any lively and well informed man 
or woman could pay the expenses of a jourriey by recording the 
ordinary incidents of travel, interspersed with such reflections 
and criticisms as flowed spontaneously from the writer’s pen. 
Tlie public now requires more solid food ; and this is all that is 
true of the complaint with which Mrs. Trollope prefaces lier tour, 
that ‘ Italy is an exhausted subject.* She should rather have said 
the ordinary modes of treating it are hackneyed. Rope harness 
now-a-days calls forth no wonder, dirty inns no sympathy. The 
blac k eyes of the chambermaid inspire no interest, the elf-locks 
of the ostler no sinister forebodings. Her work is much what 
wc should expect from her desponding exordium. She has since 
resided long in Italy, and has doubtless arrived at the con- 
clusion, that no country has been so much described and is so 
little understood. It is to be regretted her publication was not 
deferred till she had formed a more adequate conception of her 
subject. So close an observer as she* has proved herself in 
her early works, cannot fail to have collected materials not less, 
interesting than new, nor can she lack the power to set them 
off with a style as clear and as pointed as of old. 

But the cause which beyond all others has driven tours of 
this description out of the field is the superiority of t9e modern 
Guide-books. Mr. Hillard is full of gratitude to Mr. Murray’s 
Handbooks, and with reason. They have tendered it pleasanter 
to make a tour and easier to write one, but they have also 
made it less profitable. The information which once could only 
be scantily gleaned from various tours, histories, and guide-books 
is licrc laboriously collected, carefully condensed, and metho- 
dically arranged for use. The accuracy of these Manuals is 
wonderful, when we consider the great variety of subjects M'hich 
they embrace, and the great extent of country to which they refer. 
Tliey are something much better than mere guide-books, and 
are quite as necessary to the scholar who stays at home, as to the 
tourist on his travels. Indeed we shall not be sorry to see the 
time when they are so far enriched and enlarged by successive 
additions, that they will be considered rather books of reference 
than pocket guides ; and the lists of inns and other matters of a 
temporary and variable nature will be transferred to some new 
Travellers’ Manual, of which a fresh edition will be needed 
every season. 

Still, 
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Still, however, the ‘ Tour in Italy, ^ under whatever name it 
attempts to assume an air of novelty, ^is pleasant reading, nor 
is it fair to quarrel with it for not being what it does not 
profess to be. The writer in general disclaims all pretensions 
to superior knowledge or unusual resharcli, and if he succeeds 
in beguiling a leisure hour the reader has no riglit to complain, 
because he thinks with Minim the critic, in the ^ Rambler,’ 
that ‘ the author could have written better if lie had taken more 
pains.’ Nevertheless the false impressions which these works, 
agreeably and cleverly written as they are, have contributed to 
propagate are many, nor is this strange when we consider how 
numerous are the peculiar delusions and temptations to which 
their authors are exposed. 

Most tourists profess to record their first impressions, yet 
who can venture to do so with truth and simplicity ! How 
few are sure what their first impressions were I llow many 
have decided beforehand what their first impressions are to be ! 
An old-fashioned tour, like a modern book of travels, was 
written for readers who, for the most part, had never visited, 
and never intended to visit, the country. A modern tourist 
addresses himself to those who are familiar with the scenes 
described, or who soon will have an opportunity of testing the 
fidelity of his descriptions. He has the labours of his prede- 
cessors before him in abundance to compare with his own 
observations. Can he do otherwise than make it his first care 
to ascertam, not what his first impressions were, but what they 
ought to nave been and what emotions they ought to have ex- 
cited? The inevitable consequence of all this is a certain amount 
of disingenuousness and affectation. The credulous novice who 
stuffs his travelling bag with ‘ tours’ envies the happy sensibility 
of their authors, and is discouraged by finding himself unduly 
engrossed by fears of the custom-house, and doubts as to his 
lodgings. He is conscious that, on arriving at the goal lu* has so 
long and ardently desired, he has often got little to record but 
the vague disappointment which so often accompanies the accom- 
plishment of long-cherished wishes. ‘This is Venice, Naples, 
Rome!’ but the spell which the name has hitherto exercised over 
his fancy will work no longer. He arrives at Ponte Molle, but 
by no effort can he realize to his imagination the conflict of two 
imperial armies, contending for the sceptre of the world. In the 
forum he cannot feel that ‘ the eloquent air breathes, ])urns, with 
Cicero,’ or with Rienzi, or with any one else whom th(» quick 
sensibility of his literary guides can conjure up at any moment ; 
but let him not be disheartened, let him go home in ])eace to 
ruminate on what he has seen, and let him be assured no 
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an's imagination is so entirely at the command of his will as 
books would lead him to suppose. That faculty needs training 
like all others. How often must the want of time and the 
languor of fatigue damp even the most genuine enthusiasm I 
Mr. Hillard claims pity fo» the tourist, ‘ pursued by an inexorable 
Nemesis, with a watch in one hand and a guide-book in the 
other.’ Is he to be blamed if, after satisfying his conscience 
with a hasty look, he returns to his books to ascertain what he 
has seen, and determine what he thought about it ? 

The source of all error, against which neither the tourist nor 
his reader is ever sufficiently on his guard, is his short acquaint- 
ance with the country he undertakes to describe. Why is it that 
so many, like Mrs. Trollope, have been in haste to give us the 
outpourings of their first surprise and pleasure, and so few have 
set down the corrected impressions of repeated experience ? Can 
the full bottle never empty its contents? or does the subjecit so 
ex])and on a nearer view, that the author finds it impossible to 
satisfy himself? Of the condition of the country, social, moral, 
and political, the hasty traveller can know nothing, and the 
temptation to say something is great. Conscious of his want of 
information, he fancies himself safe when he finds anythitig to 
confirm his anticipated conclusions. In the absence of facts a 
hasty surmise will point a lively paragraph, Matthews, who, 
thougli we have noticed him only to find fault, is certainly one 
of the most spirited and agreeable of the superficial tourists, 
^ suspec^ts that the papal soldiers put off their uniforms and turn 
brigands in the dark.^ A French traveller in» Eng^lkd might 
just as fairly accuse the detective police of joining the swell 
mob at th<; London theatres. 

Tlic little vexatious incidents of travel excite the diarist’s 
petulance, and he pens his notes accordingly. A slow sergeant 
who keeps him waiting at the gate of a fortress is arce]>ted as a 
proof of the tyranny and t!fe incapacity of the government. Custom- 
house officers find no toleration : if they do their duty they are 
rude and insolent, if they take a fee for neglecting it, they bear 
witness to the national venality. The example of equanimity 
which Dr. Moore, the author of ‘ Zeluco,’ exhibits in his amusing 
and agreeably written tour, is rare. Poor Smollett, oppressed 
by illness and goaded by poverty, indulges his qucrulousnc'ss, till 
he makes his journal a mere register of inattention and extortion, 
of had suppers and bad weather, and for this he is unmercifully 
and (had all the circumstances been known then as we l^ow them 
now) unfeelingly ridicyled under the name of Smellfungus by 
Sterne. The path of the traveller is in these days much smoother 
than it used to be, but asperities enough remain to excuse liis 
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ill humour ; and though he might not, as Mr. Hillard surmises,, 
see with satisfaction the whole population of Civita Vecchia 
carried into captivity, as an expiation of the wrongs he has 
received at their hands, he would not hesitate to record against 

them, without further inquiry, the summary judgment of the 
often quoted entry in the purser’s logbook, ‘ They have got no 
manners, and their customs are beastly.’ The rapid traveller has 
little opportunity of seeing the native society, and he has rarely 
much acquaintance with the language, which is an indispensable 
condition of intimacy. The Italians are too indolent to like 
conversing in foreign tongues, and too much a people of habit 
to endure a society which changes every year like the shades of 
a magic -lantern. If strangers are agreeable to us, say they, we 
are more sorry to lose them than wjill be compensated by the 
pleasure of having known them. If they are not, it is better 
we should not make their acquaintance at all. And from the 
horns of this dilemma we do not see how it is possible to escape. 
Thus there are few pictures of Italian social life on which it 
is safe to rely. A letter of Lord Byron’s to the late Mr. Murray 
contains more truth on the subject than we ever remember to 
have seen in print. But it is dated forty years ago ; and since 

then, in one of the most important points to which it refers,, 
a gradual change has been operating. After all, it sums up 
with a conclusive reason why no faithful report can be given. 
If the author is familiar with what he proposes to describe, he 
cannot sp^k without a breach of confidence ; if he is not, he is 
unworth3Wf credit. 

The political reflections with which so many tours are highly 
flavoured are rarely more than the ex];ression of the author’s pre- 
conceived opinions. If, indeed, he is a person of note, he is 
sometimes sought out by the party with whom he is supposed to 
sympjithise, and who desire to emploj^him as the instrument 
for communicating their views to the world ; but the ordinary 
traveller for the most part derives his information from valets- 
de-place, or from second-class language-masters — men who 
are quick at discovering which way the prejudices of their 
employers lean, and who derive a certain amount of consequence 
from professing their discontent with the existing order of 
things. If tours were read with care, and weighed as evidence, 
it might be found that, in general, authors had not endea- 
voured to pass their testimony for more than it was worth ; but 
such works are read carelessly— the impression is made, no 
matter how, and by frequent repetition is at last accepted as an 
established truth. 

We have no analogy in the institutions of this country to 
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^;mde us in our speculations on Italj. The ancient statd' of all 
its provinces was highly aristocratic. During the French occu- 
pation, i^dality, the rights of primogeniture, and entails, ^ete 
abolished and, on the return of the restored govemmefiti, no 
uniform principle was adapted by them collectively, and little 
consistency or judgment was shown by each individually in fitting 
together the fragments of the two systems. To re-establish an 
aristocracy, without liecuring the rights of primogeniture, is a con- 
tradiction. To legalise the sale of fiefs, and to pfermit the title to 
be conveyed with the estate^ is to make aristocracy ridiculous. In 
feet, for all practical purposes, an aristocracy, which is the first 
requisite for a constitutionah government, in our meaning of the 
term, is nowhere to be found. But few have taken any trouble to 
procure exact information, and for years past the English public, 
including unfortunately our statesmen, have never suspected 
that a total ignorance of the manners and feelings of the 
different classes and countries of the peninsula, and a very im- 
perfect knowledge of their history, their institutions, and the^ir 
actual condition, is any hindrance to our prescribing with 
certainty for all their social ills. And thus the problem of ‘ rege- 
nerating Italy, ^ which the wisest of her own patriots view with 
perplexity, and approach with caution, may, according to out 
notions, be settled at a dinner at the Mansion-House, or a meet- 
ing at Birmingham. 

But perhaps the most popular ingredient of ‘ tours ’ is criticifm ; 
and of this there is always abundance, with whate vex protesta- 
tions of ignorance the author ma^ preface his narrative; Indeed 
a distinguished novelist, who begins his tour with the most 
contemptuous disclaimers of all knowledge of art, before the 
conclusion of it gathers confidence enough to pronounce that 
the man who admires the frescoes of Raphael in the Vatican 
is either a fool or a knave. Of the many who have written on 
art, Forsyth is certainly the most able ; his observations are gene*^ 
rally just, and always brilliant, and are conveyed with a terseness 
and point of which we “have no other example. Of paintingr 
and sculpture he disclaims all accurate knowledge, but on archil 
lecture his criticism is profound, and as he follows Milisia, it 
is usually correct, though severe. Mr. Hillard complains it is 
couched in language too technical ; but ncMie other would have been 
sufficiently precise, and by endeavouring to make his remarks 
more intelligible to the amateur he would have made them less 
useful to the artist. Considering bis opportunities, his know- 
ledge is truly extraordinary. Fresh from the grammar-school of 
Elgin, and the University of Glasgow, he came to London and 
set up a school at Newington Butts, and there, in the scanty 
Vol. 103. — No. 206. 2 B leisure 
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leisure of his spirit-cramping profession, he found time to study 
the language and literature of Italy, and to pore over every print 
he could procure of its treasures of ancient and m^ern art. 
Yet the thorough mastery of his subjects which his booPdisplays 
must, we think, be attributed mainly to the length of time dur* 
ing which he ruminated on what he had seen before he published 
his remarks. Arrested on bis way back to England, after the 
peace of Amiens, he had few agreeable subjects of contempla- 
tion in the solitude of a French prison except his recollections 
of Italy, and he finally committed them to paper, in the hopes 
of attracting the benevolent consideration of a Government that 
affected to patronise literature. No tourist that we are accjuainted 
with can compete with Forsyth in clearness of observation and 
vigour of expression, and although many have made clever remarks 
and ingenious criticisms on the fine arts, yet as a body they have 
contributed largely to propagate a delusion in which undoubtedly 
they share in all sincerity, but which, more than any other cause, 
we believe, has thwarted that progress in art on which the English 
public is bent. 

It is generally assumed by them that complete ignorance of art 
is compatible with exquisite appreciation of its beauties, and even 
that knowledge, in some unexplained way, is destructive to 
feeling. Connoisseurs, or, as they are called in the older books, 
the ‘ cognoscenti,’ are sneered at, as having by misdirected study 
sopldsticated their natural sensibility ; and the tourist is assured 
that, in order to be infallible, he has only to trust his instincts, 
and not t& allow himself to b% swayed by the time-sanctioned 
opinions of the world. In reading and in conversation the candid 
traveller finds everywhere the same profession of ignorance, and 
the same assertion of exquisite enjoyment; and in comparing 
what he hears from others with bis own sensations, he is per- 
plexed by his own insensibility. If he has already attained dis- 
tinction in any way, or enjoys a high reputation for talent, his 
embarrassment is augmented ; his fellow-travellers press to hear 
his first impressions, and beset him in his visits to the galleries. 
%ganerelle was at last obliged to admit hiipself to be the physician 
which every one persisted in believing he was ; and our tourist, 
in assuming the part thus forced upon him, generally begins 
by making a violent effort to impose on himself. Many years 
ago, at Florence, 4he loiterers in the Tribune were startled by 
the sudden rush into the room of a little man, whose literary 
fame gave him high claims to intuitive taste. He» placed 
llimself, with clasped hands, before the chief attraction in that 
room of treasures, and, * There^ he murmured, ‘is the Venus 
4e’ Medici, and hero I must stay — for ever and for ever I ^ 
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He had scarcely uttered these words, each more deeply arid 
solemnly than the preceding, when an acquaintance entered, and 
the enth^iast, making a hasty inquiry if Lady •- — ^ had arrived, 
left the room, not to return again that morning* Before the 
same statue, another distinguished countryman, whose repntn* 
tion for taste was better founded, and whose sensibility old 
age had not blunted, used to pass an hour daily. His ac- 
quaintance respected his raptures, and kept aloof j but a young 
lady, whose attention was attracted by sounds that did not seem 
expressive of admiration, ventured to approach, and found the 
poet sunk in profound but not silent slumber. We have been 
assured that an eminent actor, now no more, thought it necessary 
to be positively deprived of his breath by the first sight of the 
Apollo Belvidere, and panting to regain it, he convulsively 
clutched the arm of his companion, with difficulty articulating 
— ‘ I breathe I ’ 

Sir Walter Scott is one of the few men of eminence who have 
shown themselves entirely free from affectation and embarraia» 
ment in visiting the galleries of Italy. When the wonders of art 
were pointed out to him, more especially those that require a 
deeper knowledge to appreciate, he would ask, ‘ Is that thoughi 
fine ? Will you tell an ignorant body why it is fine ? ’ Perhaps 
(the answer might be) what you will see most readily is the gran* 
deur of the dramatic'effect — the depth of the expression — ^the way 
in which the story is told — ‘ Ah, I can see that ; ^ and as each 
point of excellence was explained in succession — the skill in 
grouping, the correctness of drqpring, the beauty of form, or the 
harmony of colour — he would reply, ‘ Ah, I could fancy that,* 
or ‘ I could look at that till I thought I saw it.^ 

No one states the popular fallacy so broadly as Mr. Hillard, 
who holds that ^ some understand art and some feel it, but few do 
both.’ In that case ignorance were indeed bliss ; but to dispel 
this general illusion, it ought to be enough to point out that, 
in the first place, it is a mere confusion of language to sup- 
pose that ignorance of art and a correct judgment of its products 
can co-exist. If we could, for the sake of argument, suppose thei# 
union for a time, the fortunate possessor of this instinctive taste 
would soon learn, by comparison, to classify and arrange bis ideas, 
and reading and conversation would supply him with the terms 
be needs to express them. His ignorance would melt before the 
glow of his sensibility like snow before the sun ; he would soon 
&$come. the most accomplished of critics ; and if he peisisisd 
in calling himself ignorant, he could only, mean that be was 
unacquainted with the practical methods employed by the insist* 
In the next place, it should be broadly laid down, lu^ merely m 
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& theor^cal truth which, thus stated, few would deny, but as 
a practical fact; of' ■ constant application^ that our perceptions 
of the beauty of natural objects are indefinitely improved by 
cultivation ; nature herself therefore must be studied to be pro- 
perly felt, and that as art at best is but an approximation to nature, 
a compromise by which a part is sacrificed to secure what is 
most striking in the remainder, it must need require a further and 
still more careful study.< There is no doubt that when men first 
turn their attention seriously to the fine arts, there is great differ- 
ence in the degrees of aptitude and sensibility which they severally 
display ; nor is it worth while to inquire whether this difference 
is to be attributed to the gift of nature or to the unconscious 
education afforded by the accidents and opportunities of youth. 
Whatever the aptitude of the most advanced of such beginners 
may be, he has still to learn what Milizia c&lls the art of seeing ; 
and he would do well to remember what considerable progress 
Sir Reynolds had made in the practice of painting when he 
describes his disappointment at being unable to appreciate 
Michael Angelo, whom he lived to admire as the model of 
excellence. Sir W. Scotf s candour and manly sense pointed out 
to him at once that ignorance is the defect, and the remedy is 
to seek information. The theory of self-reliance, which teaches 
the learner to trust to his own inspiration, shuts the door of 
knowledge, and opens the floodpites of affectation. 

Never was there a time when the bewildered novice had more 
need of all the lights which his predecessors can throw on his 
path, to guide him through th^louds with which modern criti- 
cism has obscured it. He is assured he has only to cast away 
his staff in order to cease to be blind — that he may boldly begin 
to tesu^h although, or rather because, he has never learnt. Instead 
of beginning with the study of those excellencies which are 
most perceptible to his unpractised eye, he must regard them as 
blemishes, and his inability to appreciate beauty is to be accounted 
a sensitive impatience of defect. Without knowing anything of 
the merits of a picture, he is called on to establish some fanciful 
harmony between them and the imaginary feelings and moral 
qualities of the artist, of which he knows, if possible, less ; and 
when he has observed nature so carelessly as not to perceive 
whether the shadow is correct and the colour true, and whether the 
outline has more than a general |esemblance to the anatomy of the 
human^ figure, he is required to pronounce on the * earnestness ' of 
the work, its ^purity/ and other qualities, of which he can form no 
distinct notion, and farther to decide whether its relation is to 
* sense,’ to ^ intellect,’ or to ‘ spirit.’ Alas ! who will tell him 
that ^p^nting, like all other arts, has its days of apprenticeship, 
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atid that patience and huixiility will ^pen the door o£ the temple 
in due time 1 — Whereas he may for ever talk msdietic i^tian in 
the outer portico in vain. c 

On the remains of antiquity many works have been^ written in 
a popular style, such as * Burton’s Antiquities of Uome/ and 
^ Borne in the Nineteenth Century/ which may be ccmsulteci 
with pleasure as well as profit. But the hasty tourift feels 
himself weak on the subject, and is tempted to treat antiquaries 
with something like contempt. They are, he urges, and with 
some show of reason, a tasteless, provoking race — ^in their zeal 
to preserve they care not how much they disfigure ; they shave, 
restore, and enclose a picturesque ruin to keep it a fit subject 
for a lecture, and forget that the result of their labours is to 
deprive it of all that gave it interest 

‘ Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.’ 

Mediaeval remains they have recklessly and wantonly destroyed, 
and in mediaeval history they take no interest. For centuries 
Colonna Pine (now, alas ! shattered by lightning) formed one of 
the principal objects in the views of Rome. At its foot, half 
covered by the bays and laurels of the Colonna Garden, lay the 
colossal fragments of what is supposed, though without reason, 
to have been the Temple of the Sun. Yet often as this spot 
has been visited by antiquaries, it was reserved for an English 
young lady and her governess to remark on the frieze a rude 
inscription, to the effect that the tree was planted by the Colonna 
family, in commemoration of B^enzi|| fall and the revenge they 
had taken for their kinsman’s death, Tlie antiquary, instead 
of making repeated examinations on the spot, retreats to bis 
library to frame his theories and wrangle with his rivals. 
The disputes about Phocas’s column have taught him neither 
caution nor diffidence. For years no theory of its purpose or 
origin was too extravagant to find supporters ; but no ope sur*« 
mised that it might be the work of a good period of art, which 
had been applied by an age of decadence to its own purposes, 
till the inscription was excavated, and it was found to have been 
raised by the exarch Smaragdus to the Emperor Phocas. 

Nevertheless the antiquary has collected a vast mass of useful 
information, and has discovered muph of important truth, and 
the most hasty tourist would find the pleasure of bis researchee 
greatly enhanced and bis labour figbtened by acquiring enough Of 
archaeology to distinguish the different modes pf constractiqu and 
the varying styles of decoration which mark the riae ap4 lti|e de- 
cadence of Roman grandeur. The facility which be would 
thus acquire would be like that obtained by the use pf ^cxunmar 
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in the acquisition of a new language. By this discipline of tHe 
eye his taste could not fail to be improved, and he would be able 
to read for himself the greater part of the tale which each ruin 
has to tell. Nor would his gain be less if he would take 
some pains to acquire knowledge enough of architecture to 
assign a probable elate to its various specimens. With a tolerable 
eye, and methodical instruction, this might be attained much 
more readily than is ordinarily supposed. But few ‘Tours’ 
contain any such salutary advice. Indeed, as their writers natu- 
rally desire to make the most of their actual stock of information 
by holding cheap all that they do not possess, they have contri- 
buted unintentionally to lower the young traveller’s estimate of 
what is needed to make the most of liis time. We do not go 
so far as the Abbe Gaume, who, at the head of a long list 
of works to be carefully studied as an indisperisahle pre- 
liminary to an Italian trip, places the forty folios of Baronins ; 
but we agree with Mr. Hillard, that no information comes amiss ; 
and nothing gives us a higher idea of his general cultivation, 
and of his thorough a})preciation of his subject, than his modest 
regrets at his imperfect preparation. 

Mr. Hillard complains that few tourists see Italy (except 
in winter, and that winter is not the time for see ing it to 
advantage. But in suiiirimr the hours of enjoyiiicmt are limited 
to the morning and evening: at other timers the sun is too 
nearly vertical to diversify the landscape with shadow — form 
is undistinguisliable, and colour is lost in a j)alpitating haze of 
white and yellow heat, ^n autumn and sjmng the tints are 
richest, the effects are broadest, and the atmospheric phenoincma 
are most diversified and striking. Winter has oc casionally days 
of great brilliancy, but it certainly is not tlie time for long ex- 
cursions, and in vain our autlior casts a wistful eye at Vallom- 
brosa and the Casentino, in wliose names, he truly says, there 
is music, and that music is Dante’s and Milton’s, Tliis excur- 
sion should certainly be made in summer. In Novemiber the 
tourist would find all the rigour of a mountain climate, and nothing 
to remind him of Milton but the ‘ autumnal leaves he would be 
chilled by a cold reception from hosts unprepared at that season 
to receive strangers, and a cheerless cell in an untenanted cor- 
ridor. Vallombrosa stands in a rich glade surrounded with woods 
on the slope of one of the highest Apennines to the south of 
Florence ; and from the heights above it, far beyond the count- 
less undulations of intermediate hills, are seen the bright villas 
of Florence dhnly gleaming through the summer air. If the 
artist comes with the hope of finding subjects of romantic 
beauty for his pencil he will be disappointed, but his eye will 
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bfe refreshed with turf of emerald-green^ contrasting deliciously 
with the sun-)3urnt plains he has left below ; he will find sparkling 
rills and lofty woods, varied with black masses of the spruce and 
the pine,* the proof of a cooler climate, and the cause of a 
denser sliade. But Vallombrosa has seen its best days. It is 
shorn of its wealth — its treasures of art are removed to Florence 
— and it no longer strikes the stranger by the contrast of its 
stately hospitality with its deep seclusion. 

Within an easy ride is Canialdoli, with its Eremo or village of 
hermitages, the second of the Tuscan sanctuaries. But its build- 
ings and its situation are less striking than those of Vallom- 
brosa, and the form of monachisni which it exhibits in the 
solitude and ascetic discipline of the ercino is that which it is 
most painful to contemplate. The ascent to the hermitages 
commands a fine view, and winds through woods consisting 
wholly of the fir-tribe : the fir in Tuscany is an exotic rarely 
seen, and it is agreeable to pass in a short day’s journey from 
the dusty heat of Florence to the black-greens and the turpenliije- 
smelling freshness of 8wit:jierland. 

On a hill commanding the valley of the Casentino stands the 
lonely ostc^ria, which still bears the name * dell’ uomo morto t* and 
a little higher up is a cairn, to which that ill-omened nam(» more 
properly belongs. To this spot, since rendered famous by the 
immortal verse of Dante, and then the boundary of their territory, 
the Florentine signory brought Maestro Adaino, who so patheti- 
cally recounts his sufferings to the poet, to expiate at the stake 
the guilt of having tampered with tlie% far-famed coinage. From 
hem e is seen the valley through which the Arno wimls, and is 
fed by tliose sparkling streamlets, the recollection of which so 
aggravated the hapless coiner’s penal thirst in hell.f From this 
spot, too, rising on a lower efninence, could be seen the castle of 
Romena, the stronghold of his guilty suborners, and therefore it 
was chosen as the place of doom where his body was consigned 
to the flames*, 

^ With the smoke of its a.shes to poison the gale,’ 
and strike horror and dismay into the hearts of his patrons, 


* Not the sto7ic pine. The Pinus panes is found only in the waraaer regions of 
the plains. It Is a comnion mistake of artists to place the stone pine iu situations 
where it never could be found. 

t ‘ Li ruscelletti che del verdi colli 

Del Casentin discendon giuso iu Arno, 

Facendo i lor canali e freddi e molli, 

Sempre mi stanno innauzi, e non indarno, 

Chis I* imagine lor vie piii m'asciuga 

Che il male ond* io nel volto mi discamo.*— in/, canto xxx. 

‘Di 
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* Di Guido e di Alessandro e di lor frate/ To this day the peasant 
neve/passes the spot without throwing a stone on the cairn ‘ per 
1* uomo morto but all tradition of the dead man^s story has 
faded away. A bandit, a sbirro, a custom-house oflicer, or a 
smuggler, is the guessing answer which the traveller receives ta 
his inquiries. 

At the other extremity of the valley beyond Bibbiena is the 
far-famed sanctuary of La V erna, the favourite retreat of St. F rancis,. 
where he is said to have received the stigmata, which play so 
important a part in the hagiology of Rome. On the summit of 
a bald lumpish mountain, the ‘ crudo sasso intra Tevere ed Arno,^ 
there springs up a bold pile of perpendicular crags, on the crest 
and in the clefts of which is constructed the convent. Behind it 
waves a majestic mass of wood which crowns the summit of the 
platform, and below the rock is the gate of entrance and the 
forestieria, or hospitium for the reception of female pilgrims 
who cannot be lodged within the holy precincts. Every niche 
and cleft in the stone has been hallowed by the saint’s austerities^ 
is recorded as the scene of his celestial visions, or of his 
conflicts with the evil one. On the spot where he received the 
crowning mark of Christ’s favour, the impress of the five wounds 
of the passion, is built the chapel which every night, according 
to the rules of the order, must be visited by the whole fraternity. 

Pulchra Laverna, da mihi fallere, is irresistibly suggested to 
every classical scholar by the name of this mythic region. But St. 
Francis was no deceiver. He never spoke of his wounds during 
his life ; and his followers Remembered after his death that by the 
length of his robes he had seemed studiously to conceal his bands 
and feet. It is highly likely that the five wounds were really 
discovered on his person when he was no more. Towards the 
close of his life, in an access of ascetic fervour, it is very possible 
that he might have made the attempt, which so many other enthu- 
siasts have made, to realize to himself the pains of the passion, and 
that in his debilitated state the wounds never closed. The dates 
of time and place and other particulars were divulged subse- 
quently by^ special revelations ; every member of the community 
who held sufficient *rank in it to claim such a distinction was 
favoured with a dream or vision, till the legend in all its details 
was complete. St. Francis died at the Porziuncula, in Umbria, 
where is now the church of St. Maria degli AngioH, and he desired 
to be bwried at the place of execution for malefactors, without the 
walls of the neighbouring town of Assisi. To comply with his 
request and not to do the dishonour which he intended to his re- 
mains, a stately convent was built which abuts on the hitherto^ 
inauspicious cliif. The long basement of arcades and buttresses 
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on which it is raised makes it one of the most imposing of eccle- 
siastical structures ; and the upper and lower churches, placed one 
above the other to accommodate the design to the site, are full 
of the treasures of mediaeval art. Alas, that the pressure of bad 
inns or bad weather should prevent so many tourists from 
turning out of their way only one short post to survey so 
many objects of interest. Below the second church a third 
has recently been added. Such secrecy had been observe<l in 
committing the saint’s body to the grave, and such unusual 
precautions taken to prevent the fraudulent or forcible abstrac- 
tion of it from its resting-place, that all certain tradition of the 
precise spot had been lost. In the latter days of Pius Vll, a 
papal commission was issued lo search for it, where some lately- 
discovered papers of the convent asserted it to be, Ijeneath the 
high altar of the lower church. At that time a strong expecta-* 
tion was seriously entertained in devout Roman Catholic circles, 
that a miracle was at hand which would convert the most here- 
tical. It was fondly expected that the mortal remains would be 
found exempted from the lot of mortality — entire, and emitting 
that fragrance which the mythology of the Vatican has esta- 
blished as the seal of sanctity. It is creditable to Rome in the 
nineteenth century that no attempt was made to realise this 
expectation. The body found so carefully fortified in the grave 
was undoubtedly that of St. Francis, and around it a subter- 
ranean chapel has been constructed; it is adorned with gay- 
coloured marbles and lighted with silver lamps, the gift of the 
Emperor Francis of Austria, who styles himself * humilis cliens 
but the effect is theatrical and tawdry, and suits ill with the 
gloomy grandeur of the sacred buildings above. 

No traveller can do justice to the landscape of Italy who has 
not leisure to dwell on •it and study it. A love for scenery is 
now so common, and seems to come so naturally, that few, 
except those who have watched their own progress, are aware 
how gradually their taste has been formed, or how susceptible 
it is of further improvement. It is common to mistake a keen 
enjoyment of the country, or a lively admiration of all the phe- 
nomena of nature, for a knowledge of landscape^ Many a poet 
in prose and verse, who heartily despises Peter Bell for seeing 
in the ‘ Primrose by the river’s brim ’ an ordinary wild flower 
and nothing more, is himself so enraptured with the primrose 
and all it suggests, that he is as indifferent as Peter to the 
graceful reach of the stream, the woods that diversify its banks, 
the soft undulating distance, and the group of cattle which com- 
plete a picture of the highest pastoral beauty ; and he has less 
suspicion than even Peter himself that any sense of enjoyment 
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possessed by others is denied to him. In Italy the taste for 
landscape is quickly improved, for the scenery constantly solicits 
the traveller’s attention, and the type of beauty which it presents 
is for the most part of the highest order. Nor let the student 
fear that he shall pay for his progress by losing his relish for 
humbler beauties afterwards. On the contrary, let him make 
the expansion of his taste the test of its improvement. He has 
travelled to little purpose if he docs not, on his return, discover 
beauty in combinations which before he would have passed 
unheeded. 

It is not, however, till he reaches the southern side of the 
Apennines that the tourist first discovers those forms wliicli he 
recognises as the elements of which the ancient masters wrought 
out their compositions, but unfortunately the increased facilities 
of transport offered by steamboats tempt him to miss the roads 
whose beauty vies with the marvels to which they lead. What 
moving panorama ever presented such successive images of 
beauty as the romantic p^andeurof Spoleto, the grace and loveli- 
ness of Terni, that baflle all description ; i\arni, with its massive 
substructions, striking deep into its rocky ridge, and overlooking 
its ruined marble bridge; Civita Castellana, with its romantic 
ravines ; and Nepi, almost unknown from its want of accommo- 
dation and the badness of its air. 

Tivoli, at all events, and Mont’ Albano, should be visited by 
the traveller on his first arrival at Rome, before he is entangled 
in those engagements which hamper even the most enthusiastic 
admirers of scenery. If h^ has hitherto travelled by sea, he will 
find himself at once transported to those scenes of ideal beauty 
or unearthly grandeur which he has, from the days of childhood, 
associated with the name of Italy. There he will find those 
graceful ruins and those fairy waterfalTs so familiar to him in 
the compositions of the old masters. There is that lake which 
Claude so loved to look down upon — there are those stately villas, 
with their groves of stone-pine, which are associated in our minds 
with all that is grand and beautiful in the rising civilization of 
Europe. 

Mr. Hillard admires as he ought the vast expanse of the 
Campagna, its rich and varied colour, its noble ruins, an<l the 
graceful lines of its bounding mountains — though he had no 
time to explore the beauties which can be seen only on a near 
approach — its soft valleys watered by a limpid brook, and bold 
rocky ravines traversed by the ruin of some gigantic aqueduct. 
In following the course of the Anio, we light upon the old 
•quarries of Travertine, from which ancient Rome was built. In 
the towers and fortified ‘ masserie ’ of the old Roman barons, still 
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used as farmhouses, we trace the picturesque combinations 
of building with which Poussin and Domenichino have made 
us so familiar. Towards the sea the undulating downs are 
studded with myrtles, cistus, and the garden-growth of less* 
favoured climes ; and abutting against the cliffs, or glittering 
beneath the waves, are the substructions belonging to the villas, 
the ‘ Jactis in altum inolibus,’ raised by the luxurious Romans 
as a refuge against the summer heats. The plains of flat sand 
are shaded by magnificent forests of oak and cork, and in spring 
are car])eted with the most brilliant wild flowers. Here and there 
are raised picturesque mediaeval towers, accRsible only by a 
drawbridge, till lately used to defend the coast against the corsairs 
of Algiers, and now tenanted by a few revenue-oflieers. Some- 
times the scenery assumes a sterner character, and, as at Palo, 
between Ostia and Civitii Veechia, an old feudal castle projects 
into the wavers, and frowns over a gloomy level — 

‘ AViiere tlie forest skirts the moor, 

Ey the iulicspitable sea.* 

Tlie great impediment to a satisfactory examination of the 
Cainjiagna is its bad air. Little progress has as yet been made 
towards any intelligible exjdanation of this devastating scourge 
of hot climates ; but, in contradiction to Mr. Hillard, we will 
venture to protest that in the Campagna, over- fertility is not the 
cause* of the mephitic exhalations. The soil has been poor anil 
the air liad since the days of Romulus, and we deny that a 
denser population is a practicable remedy. If the stroke of an 
enchanteu’s war^l could suddenly transport the furruaces, the 
engines, and the population of Birmingham or Dudley to thcf 
Campagna, it is possible that some impression might be made 
on the noxious vapours ; but any number of inhabitants, 
which, by any siipposable means, could be attracted to the 
spot, would ^be thinned by disease much faster than it could 
be recruited by births or immigration. That there is a great 
deal of beauty in the Pontine marshes will hardly be believed 
by the traveller who hunies through its infected air, as if the 
goddess of fever (for the Romans deified her) were driving 
him. It is little visited by our countrymen, except in the depth 
of wdnter by young sportsmen, who go out with as great pre- 
paration as Gargilius to kill a wild boar, but with more honesty 
if not with more success; at least we do not remember to have 
heard any well-attested case of purchased trophies — 

‘ Unus ut e multis populo spectante referret 
Emptum inulus aprum.* 

It 
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It is singular that the atmosphere, which is so deadly to man, is 
80 salubrious to the brute creation. Nowhere do Hocks and herds, 
horses and buffaloes, thrive so well as in the vast tracts redeemed 
from the floods by the enlightened beneficence of Pius VI. This 
drainage was expected to purify the air, not only of the Pontine 
plains, but of every portion of the state to which the miasma of 
the marshes could be wafted. But for the first three years after 
it was completed, the fresh mass of decaying vegetable matter, 
which was exposed to the action of the sun, caused a pesti- 
lence which reduced the population within reach of its in- 
fluence by more%ian one-third, nor has this loss since been 
compensated. In some cases whole villages were depopulated. 
Ninfa, once defended by a baronial tower, and adorned by a 
stately palace of the Caetani family, is a wilderness overgrown 
with weeds. The houses are all standing, but half ruined — 

^ And the grass that chokes the portal, 

Bends not to the tread of mortal.^ 

Amongst the tangled mass of wild shrubs are seen struggling for 
headroom the oranges and myrtles of the once stately gardens, 
and over the gate of entrance a pompous Latin inscription 
boasting their amenity, contrasts mournfully with the howling 
desolation around. There is only one exception to the general 
solitude. At the outskirts of the village is a considerable water 
power, and hither every morning the miller comes from Sogni, 
six miles distant, on the neighbouring mountain, to ply his daily 
work, but woe betides him if he sleeps on the fatal spot. 

The mountainous regions are for the most part free from the 
dangers of mephitic air, and when the weathA is settled, there 
can be no greater enjoyment than a visit to their romantic scenery. 
To give the hasty traveller some idea of the beauties which he 
loses by confining himself to the beaten track, we may refer him 
to Mr. Lear’s two pretty volumes of ‘ Illustrated Excursions in 
Italy ; ’ but no pencil can convey the charm whifch these wild 
regions derive from the memories of the past. The power of 
historical associations to embellish the landscape is forcibly 
described by Mr. Hillard, who feels the sentiment of a ruin as 
only a man can feel it in whose country everything is new. No 
western prairie, he exclaims, shines with the light of Runnymede 
or Marathon (vol. ii. p. 158). He compares the soil of Italy, 
covered as it is with the relics of different epochs, to a palimpsest 
on which time has effaced one set of characters to write 
another. The phrase is ingenious, but time 4ias repeated the 
operation oftener than man has ever attempted to do on the same 
surface. Among the Cyclopean remains of the Samnites and the 
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Etruscans are the ruins of cities, which were at the height of their 
prosperity when Rome, according to its own historians, was a 
mere asylum of refuge for the outcasts of other states. At Ar- 
pinum there is a pointed arch which it would have puzaled 
Cicero (who was but a sorry antiquary) to explain. Let us take 
the Via Valeria from Tivoli, by the pass of Tagliacozzo to the 
lake of Fucino. On the heights to the right are the ruins of that 
Angitia, whose tears Virgil * tells us flowed for heroes slain in 
the quarrel • 

‘ Of Turnus for Lavinia disespou^ed.’ 

In a valley to the left , embedded in the central chain of the 
Apennines, above which tower the summits of the Lionessa and 
the Gran Sasso d’ Italia, covered with almost perpetual snows, 
arc still to be traced the walls and the five gates of Alba; and 
here in this solitude Perseus, the last king of Macedon, after 
adorning the conqueror’s triumph, fretted away the remnant of 
his inglorious captivity. * 

In the reign of the Emperor Claudius, on a brilliant summer 
morning, the glassy lake before us exhibited a scene of unusual 
festivity. The surrounding heights were crowded with countless 
spectat<;rs of every age and rank, arranged as in some vast 
natural amphitheatre. On a promontory overhanging tile lake, 
the Emperor, in military array, and the^ Empress Agrippina 
in a gold embroidered dress, were seated in state. One of the 
greatest works of imperial Rome had just been completed. A 
tunnel of great length had been bored through the mountains 
which separate the lake from the valley of the Liris, in order to 
reduce its waters to a lower and more convenient level (a purpose 
which it answers at the present moment), and the sluices were now 
to be opened for the first time. It was a sight well worth seeing, 
but it was not for this tliat the master of the world and so many 
of his slaves were assembled. Two imperial fleets of triremes 
and quadrireines, supplied with all the munitions of war and 
ranged in hostile array, floated proudly on the surface of the 
lake. The galleys were manned with slaves, gladiators, and 
malefactors, to the number of 11,000, doomed to mutual slaughter 
^ to make imperial Rome a holiday,’ At a signal given from the 
trumpet of a silver Triton, the armaments began to move, and the 
multitudes on the banks were hushed in breathless expectation. 
Previously to the action the vessels passed in review before the 
imperial pavilion, and as they majestically swept by, the crews 
± 


* ‘ Te nemus Angiticc, vitreft te Fucinas 
Te liquidi Severe lacus.’ — JSn, vii. 


shouted, 
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shouted, in melancholy cadence, *Ave Imperator, morituri te 
salutanti’ (Hail I Emperor; the doomed to die salute thee). 
Perhaps the thrilling solemnity of the moment may have un- 
strung the ncr\^es of these fierce men, or the gaiety and bril- 
liancy of the scene may have predisposed them to a sudden 
revulsion of feeling, but the commonplace return of their saluta- 
tion by the Emperor, ‘ A vote et vos,’ fiwoke in them the hope 
and desire of life. They could not — they would not — believe that 
even in his lips those words of grace could mean the confirmation 
of a sentence of death. They were pardoned, they said ; they 
would not fight.’ Claudius was transported with rage. In his 
want of dignity and in his ungainly weakness of carriage (‘ fmda 
vacillatione’) he seems to have resembled our James I. He rushed 
down to the beach, which was defended by guards and fortified 
with stakes to prevent the escape of the condemned crews, and by 
mingled threats of total extermination and promises of pardon to 
the victors he induced them to begin the battle ; but though 
much blood was shed,* the carnage was spiritless and without 
interest. The day from which so much had been anticipated 
was a failure. When the waters were let off, the sluices were 
opened without due precaution, and many accidents occurred, 
nor was the expected effect produced. The levels had not been 
correctly taken, and the work was still incomplete. Tlic court 
retired in vexation and ill-humour, and the day ended in a 
scolding-match between the favourite Narcissus and the Empress 
Agrippina : each too proud to truckle to a rival, and neither as 
yet powerful enough to subvert the other.* 

Yet some centuries more, and those shores were the theatre of 
another combat of far deeper interest and attended with more 
memorable results ; the chivalry of continental Europe were the 
combatants and a kingdom was the stake. It was here that 
was enacted the last scene of the tragedy which terminated in 
the triumph of the Vatican and the extinction of the House of 
Swabia. The struggle had lasted long. On the ‘death of Fre- 
derick II., his successor, Manfred, became the object of papal 
vengeance, and persecution. The reigning Pontiff, Urban IV., 
consecrated Charles of Anjou as the chosen champion of the 
Church, and to those who joined his standard he granted the 
privileges and merits of a crusade. Manfred, betrayed by 
the cowardice or treachery of his followers, was worsted and 
slain. The traveller who visits Benevento, and there are many 
attractions to draw him thither, will look with interest at the 

* This story is given both by Suetonius and by Tacitus. There arc somesliglit 
variations as to the number of combatants, but they agree in all the principal 
points. 

bridge 
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bridjye over the Calore, where (‘a cb del ponte^) the 
king’s body was interred after the battle, with such maimed 
rites as the invaders permitted. But this poor tribute to a 
vanquished foe was beheld with jealousy by the Clmroh, and, 
by order of the Legate Pignatelli, the body was disinterred and 
ignominiously cast into the river, 

‘ Bioudo era e hello e di gentile aspetto.* 

An accomplished knight, learned beyond the measure of his 
day, a poet, a musician, an orator ; an enlightened ruler, 
generous and humane in an iron age, he left no equal behind 
him. Dante, like Shakespeare, throws a charm over the sternest 
times and the most savage events. No portion of his wonderful 
poem is more beautiful or more pathetic than the account of the 
meeting of the poet with the warrior king at the gates of 
Purgatory, where he relates his wrongs, his repentance, and his 
hopes, and recommends his soul to the prayers of his daughter 
Cortanza, whom he fears the priests may have misled as to his 
final doom. 

But now there lay in Charles’s path of ambition another crime, 
which Hugh Capet denounces to Dante as so heinous that it 
will surely be visited on his latest posterity.* 

The people of Naples, weary in one short year of the yoke of 
Charles, sent urgent invitations to the rightful heir Conradin, 
the grandson of the Emperor Frederick IL, and the last of his 
illustrious line. He was scarcely sixteen years old, but ho 
inherited all the spirit of his chivalrous race, and his mother 
wept and prayed to detain her only child in vain. Encouraged 
and accoiri])anied by his cousin the Duke of Austria, he obeyed 
the call, and on crossing the Alps was joined by all the Gliibcl- 
line powers of Italy, He was received with royal honours at 
Rome, where, of all places in Europe, the Pope’s authority was^ 
then least respected, and, in defiance of the papal interdict, entered 
the kingdom of Naples by the Abruzzi, sweeping down the 
narrow gorge of Tagliacozzo at the head of 10,000 men-at-arms. 
His adversary advanced to meet him with a far inferior force, 
but in liis train he brought a veteran knight, the Baron of St. 
Valery, t who had spent the flower of his age in what was then 

♦ Purg., c. XX. * Carlo venne in Italia .... Vittima fe di Cormdirio/ ^c. 
f Giamione, • Storm di Napoli/ lib. xix. cap, 4. There is some dispute aaiong 
historians as to the name and country of this worthy ; he is called by Giannone 
Alardo di S. Valeri Francese ; others call him a Savoyard or Provencal j but all 
agree he had served Idfag under St. Louis. Dante says — 

' Ove senz’ arme vinse il buon Alardo.* — /«/. «. xxxiii, 

considered 
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•considered the exercise of the most heroic virtue. For twenty 
years in the Holy Land he had 

‘ Fought 

For Jesus Christ in glorious Christian field, 

Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross, 

Against black pagan, Turk, and Saracen/ 

and now, ^ overtoiled with works of war,’ be was returning home to 
rest under the shade of his laurels, and pass the remnant of his days 
in peace and prayer. When urged by the King to join his 
standard, he pleaded that, having so long fought only against the 
enemies of the Cross, he had made a vow never to draw his sword 
on Christian man again ; but the Pope’s nuncio declared he might 
keep his vow and gratify the brother of his old commander the 
sainted King Louis, for Conradin and his GhibelHne host were 
cut ofiT by the Pope’s censures from the communion of the faith- 
ful. This was decisive. By St. Valery’s advice, the army was 
marshalled in three divisions. One of them, commanded by the 
King and St. Valery himself, was posted in reserve behind the 
hill of La Scurcola, which /ises so gracefully on the east side of 
the plain of Avezzano. The two first divisions were sent to 
oppose the enemy, and were defeated, as it was expected they 
would be. Then the reserve, suddenly bursting forth on the 
Ghibelline army, which was dispersed in all directions in pursuit 
of plunder, turned the rout into a complete victory. Far and wide 
the slaughter spread along the plain, and the passes were choked 
with fugitives. So fearful was the havoc, and so deep the imj)res- 
sion it had made on the Italian mind, that Dante, when he wishes 
to give an idea of the hideous spectacle which the mutilations 
inflicted on schismatics presented in the ninth ‘ Bolgia,’ compares 
it to the sanguinary field of Tagliacozzo (‘ Inferno,’ c. xxviii.). 
Conradin escaped to Astura, and there was betrayed by the Fran- 
gipani, and carried captive to Naples. His youth, his bravery, 
his beauty, which was remarkable even among his handsome race, 
pleaded for him in vain. Had Charles murdered him on the 
spot posterity would have been grateful for the comparative 
humanity of the deed. After the insulting mockery of a trial, 
the young prince, together with his cousin the Duke of Austria, 
an independent prince, was sent to die by the hand of the 
common executioner on a public scaffold. He fell with the 
dignity of a sovereign and the composure of a martyr, protesting 
against the jurisdiction of his enemy and casting his gauntlet 
among the crowd, to be carried to his cousin Costanza, the Queen 
of Arragon, as the token which conveyed the investiture of his 
rights and the legacy of his revenge. 


Alas! 
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Alas I how seldom was the Italian peasant allowed to eat his 
liard-{‘arned bread in peace. For centuries the restless desire of 
the Popes to ago^randize their families or to augment the domains 
of the Church brought on successive .wars — plus quam civilia 
bella — wars to which the abuse of their spiritual censures gave 
something more than the horror of civil condict. Machiavelli,* 
who measures the happiness and stability of a state by the 
res[)C(>t it displays for religion (a sentiment which those >\ho 
know him rather by reputation than by his works would hartlly 
expect to find in his pages), accuses theCourj^ of Rome of being the 
sole cause of the weakness and miseries of Italy. The solemnity 
witli which he puts on record his bill of indictment is very 
remarkable. In the first place, he says, the corruptions of the 
(k)urt of Rome am such that they have destroyed all religion in 
those who are within the reach of its influence, and would in the 
short ('sl space of time corrupt the virtue of the purest and most 
primitive of republics. In the next, the ambition of Rome has 
[)revc‘nted in Italy the process of aggregation by which J'^rance 
and Spain, once as much subdividecL have become comj)act and 
powerful monarclii(‘s. Too weak t"seize the whole peninsula 
for themselves, and too jealous to tolerate a rival, tlie Popes have* 
<‘ver sought to depress those who were advaming to power, aiul 
cared not what means they employed for the purpose*. Tlie 
liouse of Swabia might perhaps have realised the poet's dream, 
and restored the Roman empire in Italy, Hence the alarm of 
the Vatican, and the fatal summons to Chailcs, whith left so 
long a legacy of hatred and revenge behind when his own fe\ <‘risli 
career was closed. Julius II. was the truest ])atriot who ever 
wore the tiara; for, next to the success of his own selfish 
schemes, he prized the independence of Italy ; yet, as Machia- 
velii complains, he called the barbarians across the Alj)s : ho 
humbled the Venetians by means of the French, the h'rencli 
by tlie Swiss, till at last all ultimately gave way to Spain, and 
something lik.5 a settled order of things was established. In 
Rome the feudal system prevailed exclusively; every \illage 
was a fi(d*, and was commanded by its rocca or castle, some- 
times a mere eagle’s nest perched on the summit of a romantic 
crag, sometimes a commodious residence, combining tiie s<M;uiity 
of a fortress with the splendour of a palace. But in tiie tran- 
quil (lays which succeeded the establishment of the Popes as 
temporal sovereigns, when the wealth of the Roman ('alholic 
world was poured into the lap of the Church, a magnificent 

* ‘Discorsi sopra la prirna dcca di T. Livii/ lib. i. cap. xii. The chapter is a 
▼ ery remarkable one. 
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♦ palazeo baronale * was often substituted for the ancient strong- 
bold, especially in those situations which, from the beauty of the 
scenery or the proximity to the capital, were agreeable as summer 
residences. It was thus that was erected the palace at Alicia 
by the Chigi family ; Bagnaja, ne^r Viterbo, by the Lantes or 
Caprarola, near Monterosi, which Vignola built for Cardinal Far- 
nese, yith no more precise directions than simply to plan a villa 

* for a thousand persons.’ And as the site of the baronial resi- 
dence was usually an eminence selected for its greater security, 
the palace in that. case is often connected by a noble viaduct 
with the gardens, which, in those days of security and luxury, 
became necessary in its new character of villa. Nothing surprises 
the tourist more in his excursions than the multitude of tliese 
princely mansions, of which he had previowfely heard nothing ; 
some few kept up, though negligently, as occasional residences ; 
the greater number tenanted only by tlie ‘ vice-prince,’ or factor, 
and left in various stages of dilapidation and decay, exhibiting 
stately rooms filled with heaps of grain or potatoes ; the rich 
decorations dropping off^ic walls, and shutters closed to assist 
the bi'okeii windows in^eejung out the inclemencies of the 
weather. But though in those days the nobles and the govern- 
ment were wealthy, the yoke of society was lieavy on the people, 
and the protec tion it afforded was small. Thc^ supreme govern- 
ment was partial and corrupt; the rule of the nobles in their 
fiefs was arbitrary and capricious, and often worse. At Brac- 
ciano, a noble specimen of the palace-castle, there is still sliown 
a trap * (trabocchetta), by which persons olmoxious to the Orsini 
of tlie day, on being dismissed from hiife presenc e, were, on a pre- 
concertecl signal, precuj>itatccl into a deep well, set %vitli jdough- 
shares of iron ; and on the top of the lowers, which are not of 
very ancient construction, dungeons are contrived the extreme 
discomforl of which amounts to what in these days would be 
called torture. 

A still mofe perfect specimen of the mediaeval palace-fortress 
is Sermoneta, because less modernised than Bracciano, with its 
casemates, fortifications, and drawbridges, complete, frowning 
over a town tliat once numbered 10,000 inhabitants ; and here for 
centuries the lords and 'dukes of the house of Caetani have borne 
sw'ay, not certainly as the present chief of the family would have 
ruled, one of the most amiable and philanthr()])ic as well as the 
most able of the Roman nobility ; the first lay minister appointed 


* It was only certain important fiefs that bad the power of life and death ; but 
the difheuity oi' obtaining redress against a feudal superior was insuperable unless 
the vassal had some * protection' more powerful than any his lord could obtain. 
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by Pius IX. ; and one who might have saved the sinking state, 
if virtue and ability had availed for the purpose. 

Of the manners and social life of the Italians since the pacifi- 
cation of the peninsula in the sixteenth century, few old writers 
give more than brief and Scattered notices. The modern tourist 
has rarely time or opportunity to investigate such questions 
and to search among the contemporary records which are kept in 
the aj’chives of the great families, especially at Rome. 

Mr. Hillard is fascinated with the story of the Cenri, and 
recurs to it frequently. In its general outline it is familiar to 
all. It is the minute details, which are less known, that are so 
curious ; and they are, moreover, so illustrative of the jurispru- 
dence of the age and of the strange misgovernment to wliich the 
peculiar constitution of the Papacy gave rise, that we are 
tempted to give a slight sketch of them as they may be col- 
lected from the original sources,* * Lord Byron truly told 
Shelley that this tale of horror is ‘essentially undratnatic none 
of the actors command our full sympathy. There are out- 
rages wliieh degrade their victims #o as to disqualify th(*ai for 
exciting poetical interest; there are crimes which not even the 
instinct of s(‘lf-preservation does more than ])al]iate, Shelley 
has (lone all that is possible for the plot of his tragedy by siip- 
posing tliat the daughter commits parricide to prevent the crime 
wliicli the father meditated ; but this is contrary to iW t, and 
her excuse must be sought in the loathing and horror his guilt 
inspin‘d. 

Lraricesco Cenci, a man of noble family and immense wealth, 
seems to liave been one of those whose incipient insanity s])ares 
the intcllet t and depraves the moral sense. His natural aflec- 
tions were turned to antipathies, his devotion to evil resembled 
demoniacal possession. It is impossible to particularize his 
enormiti(‘s ; it is enough to say that the principal victims of 
them w<Te hjs wretched family. It is one of those anomalous 
cases which can best be dealt with by a paternal despotism. In 
France a timely ‘ lettre-de-cacbet ’ would have saved tiled ife and 
the honour of a whole family.f But the Pope (Clement VI 11.) 

* The original process is preserved in the library of Sta. Maria sopra Minerva. 

t The Papal government, both then and since, jealous in all that related both 
to temporal and spiritual authority, was careless, indifferent, and' timid in the 
administration of justice. The Popes, usually strangers in Home, and natives of 
other states, felt little interest in the welfare of the people ; anxious too, to enrich 
or create a family, they were willing to propitiate the body of nobility to which 
they desired to aggregate their kinsmen, by conniving at their irregularities, ^he 
Papal states were, remarkable for their bad government in an age of abuses. 
country exhibited so many acts of unr^uited oppression — nowhere did wealth and 
privilege so certainly coiumaud impunity. Without this explaaation the sad history 
of the Cenci is hardly intelligible. 

2 c 2 interfered 
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interfered only once, to marry the eldest daughter to a provincial 
noble, and to order an allowance for the eldest sons ; on all other 
occasions he was deaf to the prayers and memorials of the 
Cenci family and their friends. Old Cenci, being constantly 
entangled by his crimes in the meshes of the law, was obliged to 
extricate himself by the payment of enormous fines, and the 
‘ Fisco* was in no hurry to get rid of so lucrative an old villain. 

In the year 1598 he had the happiness (so he considered it) 
to see his once numerous family of sons reduced by disease and 
assassination to two, Giacomo and Bernardo, neither of whom, 
though the latter was then a mere child of fourteen, he permitted 
to enter the house where he resided with his second wife Madonna 
Lucrezia, and his daughter, the heroine of this tragedy. Beatrice 
had now reached her twentieth year, and, that she might not 
escape from his tyranny by marriage, was jealously guarded. 
Nevertlieless, in spite of all the father^s precautions, Monsignor 
Guerra, one of the handsomest men of his time, found means So 
introduce himself into the house, to declare his passion, to offer 
his sympathy and aid, a§d to plan a rescue for all. Having 
concerted his scheme with the wife and daughter, and communi- 
cated it to the sons, he engaged Martino and Olympic, two 
vassals of La Petrella (a fief within the Neapolitan frontier, to 
which the family used to repair in the summer), to hire some 
bravos, and, under colour of a common robbery, to murder old 
Cenci on the road. This plot failed, and Beatrice was reduced 
to despair when the party arrived in safety at the place of their 
destination. She sent for Martino and Olympic, and, as the old 
man never left the castle, she proposed to admit the assassins to 
his chamber by night, and covenanted with them for 1000 dollars 
each, of which one-third was paid down, to murder the tyrant 
whom she had long ceased to look on as a father. The Htli 
Septeuiber was fixed for the execution of the project ; but 
Madonna Lucrezia remonstrated that this was a day of high 
festival — the nativity of the Virgin ; and to pacify her scruples, 
the deed was deferred for twenty-four hours. On the night of 
the 9th the bravos were introduced into the chamber of the old 
man, who was sleeping soundly under the influence of an opiate 
administered to him by his daughter. They abruptly returned 
to the room where the women w^ere anxiously awaiting them. 
*He looked so venerable* as he slept — two to one — an old and 
unarmed man — they could not do it.’ Fire flashed in Beatrice’s 
eyes. ‘Vile braggarts!’ she exclaimed, ‘is this tlie way you rob 
people of their money ? Since your cowardice will have it so, I 
myself will kill my own father! But do not hope to escape for 
long.’ The trembling assassins returned and completed the 

murder, 
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murder, much as Jael slew Sisera. The body was thrown from a 
balcony at the end of the corridor, which overlooked an eldeiv 
tree ; and from hence it was to be supposed the old man had 
fallen accidentally, and the boughs of the tree had penetrated his 
skulk 

Nothing occurred to excite the alarm of the family ; and, after 
the funeral, they returned to Rome. But the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment would not believe that such a' man as old Cenci could die 
a violent and yet purely accidental death. By examination of 
the inhabitants of the fief, a suspicious account of some bfoody 
sheets was elicited from a washerwoman ; and Martino and 
Olympio, who had repaired to Naples to spend their ill-gotten 
gains, excited suspicion by the imprudence of their conduct. 
Monsignor Guerra immediately despatched a bravo to assassinate 
them. His emissary arrived in time to make away with Olimpio, 
but Martino was already in prison, and, when put to the torture, 
lied confessed everything. Meantime the Cenci family had been 
arrested at Rome, and thither Martino was sent ; for, in order to 
make a confession obtained by torture available as evidence?, it 
must be confirmed in the presence of the accused. But, when 
confronted with Beatrice Cenci, he revoked all he had said ; and 
so wonderful was the influence of her beauty and energy of 
character, that, rather than criminate her, he expired on the rack. 
By his death the case against the Cenci broke down completely, 
and they were remanded to St. Angelo.* 

But now occurred one of those wonderful instances of ‘ God’s 
revenge against murder,’ where the means taken to conceal the 
crime prove the chief cause of its detection. In the course of a few 
months the bravo who had murdered Olimpio was apprehended 
for some other offence, and, without hesitation, confessed all he 
know, and all he suspected/ Orders were instantly given to 
arrest Monsignor Guerra. His escape seemed impossible ; his 
tall figure, his fair complexion, and bis light luxuriant curls, made 
him the most ^conspicuous man in Rome. But he cut off his 
hair, begrimed his face with soot, and bought the clothes, the 
donkey, and the sacks of a burley charcoal-burner {carbonaro). 
Thus disguised, and acting to the life his assumed character, 
his mouth stuffed with bread, and his hands filled with onions, 
he passed unsuspected through the sbirri who were in pur- 

* Mr. de Tournon is mistaken in saying that Beatrice Cenci was confined in 
St. Angelo up to the time of her execution, and the mistake is not quite unini- 
portatkt, for he is describing the difiereot prisons of Home and the purposes to 
which they were applied. St. Angelo was a state prison — the Cenci family were 
all sent thither, for safe custody, when the criminal procedure against them was 
stopped for want of evidence ; when it was resumed, tiiey were transferred to the 
criminal prisons, the men to Tor di Nona, the women to Corte Savella. 

suit 
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Slut of bim, and escaped to the frontier* Had he remained 
he might perhaps. , have only shared the fate of the Cenci 
family ; but his flight caused their immediate ruin. The 
presumption against them was now so strong that the Pope 
ordered the torture to be applied* Madonna Lucrezia was quite 
unable to endure the fiery trial ; Giacomo, the eldest son, yielded 
at once. But the fortitude of Beatrice defied the extremity of 
bodily pain. Her presence* of mind disconcerted all inter- 
rogators, her beauty captivated all beholders. The Pope, in 
anger, •changed the judge to whom the conduct of the inquiry was 
committed. But all in vain ; and at last, that she might be 
moved by the distress of others, if she was insensible to her own 
sufferings, it was ordered that her family might be brought in 
to witness the infliction of the question. On being introduced 
into this horrible chamber, her eldest brother addressed her with 
an exhortation to confess. She had not before known, or had 
not believed, his weakness. All W'as lost, and her patience^ 
and fortitude gave way. ‘You, the head of our house,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘wish for its dishonour! It is your will; tiien be 
it so,’ and she no longer hesitated to make a full confession. 

J ustice had now secured her victims, and could afford to relax 
in her rigour. For the first time since their arrest, and for the 
last time on earth, the unhappy family were allowed to sup 
together. And such is the strange elasticity of the human soul, 
and so sudden and violent its revulsions of feeling, that (as it is 
recorded) in this depth of their calamity, they passed the evening 
in great cheerfulness together. 

The Pope, who seems to have been determined on the destruc- 
tion of the family, felt or affected the most violent indignation 
at their crime ; but their fate excited a degree of interest in all 
classes of his subjects which was very embarrassing, and he was 
unable to refuse the importunate petitions which were presented 
to him for a delay of twenty-one days to reconsider all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. But during this interval flie news was 
brought that one of the Sta. Croce family had murdered his 
mother in a distant ‘feudo,’ and had fled. The Pope, to whom 
it was convenient to escape from all further intercession, by a 
sudden burst of impetuous feeling protested that parricide was 
become an epidemic in his states ; and, sending for the governor 
of Rome, ordered him to proceed instantly to the sentence and 
execution of the Cenci. At eleven o’clock at night it was 
announced to the women they must die next morning. Beatrice 
ordered dresses to be prepared for herself and her stepmother 
and the description of thenn, and of the headdress in which she 
walked to execution, exactly resembles the costume of the cele- 
brated 
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brated portrait by Guido, though it is impossible that, in the few 
hours which elapsed between tier condemnation and ejcec'ution^ 
she could have sat to the painter. All that night, says the MS*, , 
carriages-and-six (implying owners of princely rank in the church 
or state) ceased not to drive about the town to obtain at least the 
favour of a private execution for the women, and pardon for 
Messer Bernardo, the youngest brother ; but in vain. We hurry 
over the details that follow. The women walked from Corte 
Savella, through the whole length of Rome, to the Piazza of St. 
Angelo, where a rude sort of guillotine was erected. It was 
one of the hottest days of September, and the whole length of 
the passage was crowded with spectators. The delays were 
interminable. It is recorded that the accidents occasioned by 
the crowd, and the fevers brought on by the heat, were fj|tal 
to many. Beatrice’s firmness was unshaken to the last, and she 
died devoutly and penitently, praying aloud without the assist- 
arfte of a priest, and in language so eloquent as to melt the 
bystanders to tears. 

Messer Bernardo was spared ; but it would Lave been mercy 
to liave brained him on the spot, like his unHippy brother.* He 
was condemned to witness the death of his kindred, and for that 
purpose was placed first on the scaffold. He looked so delicate, 
and was so like his sister, that at first he was taken for her. He 
fainted repeatedly. He was then removed to a convent, and 
oriental precautions were tak||n that he should never cause dis- 
turbance to the possessors of the confiscated property of his 
family. 

'Fhe suburban villa was subsequently granted to the Cardinal 
nephew, and, to make the spoliation leas odious, he received it 
on condition of making a garden, in which the Roman public 
might be free to enjoy itself for ever. However the property was 
acquired, it has been nobly used ; villa Borghese is the most 
perfect model the beauty and magnificence of which the Italian 
garden is susceptible, and the compact was faithfully and cheer- 
fully kept till the disastrous year 1849, since which the gates 
have been closed. 

The law in the middle ages was a tyrant, and so it has been long 


♦ GiaoomoCenci was ‘ mazzolato' — knocked on the head with a mace. This 
pinishment was inflicted iu modern days (in the reign of Leo XII. on a youtli 
who was convicted, on the evidence which was fatal to Duncan’s grooma of hav- 
ing murdered his master, a prelate in the employment of government. In ths 
course of the following summer another prelate, an inmate of the same house, 
who was lying on his death-bed, admitted iu his last confession that he had coveted 
the place of deceased, and had been the real murderer. The unhappy man 
died of the remorse produced by his double murder. 


since ; 
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since; but let not governments and institutions bear tbe sole 
blame of this. Law and public opinion must keep together;; 
they mutually act and react on each other and if the law is 
barbarous, the public must share the blame. Violent punish- 
ments, it is true, were inflicted for trifling offences, and their mea- 
sure was determined by the rank of the offender, or the power of 
th6 offended party, rather than the quality of the offence. But if 
the law Was cruel, and its administrators inclined to be partial 
and corrupt, society at large, by its perverted notions and low 
standard of morality, prevented a reform. For centuries assassi- 
nation was held in esteem as the dignified mode of resenting an> 
insult ; and in the last age the more innocent but less reason- 
able expedient of waylaying and beating tlie servants was em- 
ployed. An ‘insult to the livery,* it was held, was a brand of 
shame to the master. Goldoni’s comedies are full of satirical 
reflections on the cruelty and absurdity of this vicarious mode 
of inflicting chastisement. Above all, the vanity of the great, 
and the immunities claimed by the clergy, conspired to secure 
impunity for crime : every church was a sanctuary ; the palace 
of every prince or itk^)le entitled to put a chain on tbe posts^ 
before his door, was free from the intrusion of the officers of 
justice. In Rome foreign ambassadors deemed it a part of tlieir 
state to secure for the quarter in which they resided, such privi- 
leges as made it the haunt of the worst scoundrels of the papal 
states ; and Astraea must have fled tjjie capital of Christendom in 
despair. 

In later times the efforts of distinguished reformers, such as- 
Peter Leopold in Tuscany, and the milder manners of the age, had 
wrought considerable improvement, when the revolutions which 
the French occupation brought with it swept away ancient insti- 
tutions and whatever abuses they sanctioned ; but the country re- 
mained in a highly disorganised state. The passage of armies is 
never conducive to the cause of morality ; and the^nly principle 
of government, the only bond which kept society together, was 
force. There is no record of a war between a government and 
the lawless spirit of the population so sanguinary as that waged 
by the French against the brigand population of Calabria, and 
in the great towns the laws for repressing assassination were cha- 
racterized by an arbitrary severity which could be justified only 
by their absolute necessity and their success. • 

On the partial restoration of the ancient order of things at the 

* Our own cooBtitutional history affords a curious instance of this. The use of 
torture to obtain confession was always contrary to the common law of England, 
but so entirely was it in accordance with the public opinion of the middle ages, 
that its introduction in state prosecutions occasioned no resistance. 

termination 
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termination of the great European war, the curse of Italy, more 
especially of the south, was a state of brigandage, which mate- 
rially interfered with the enjoyment of social life* Those who 
are old enough to have visited the Peninsula daring the first ten 
years after the peace, must remember that a journey from Rome 
to Naples was a service of danger, and when Mrs* Graham (Lady 
Callcot) wrote her Three Months’ Residence in the Mountains near 
Rome, her book had all the interest of travels through a theatre 
of war. From early times brigandage has been the curse of Italy, 
In the middle ages disbanded condottieri leagued together to 
plunder the State that no longer paid them. Sixtus V., to restore 
tranquillity, exercised a severity that amounted to ferocity, but 
he only diminished the evil ; and though at various periods this 
state of things has been much amended, it has never to this day 
been wholly corrected. Public opinion again is in fault; the 
brigand is looked up to as an hero, he inspires in the peasant as 
much respect as dread, and popular sympathy is alw^s against 
the law and its officers. A murderer leaves the body of his 
victim in a crowded thoroughfare, and none will stop his retreat. 
It is common to speak of a young man as Aaving had a misfor- 
tune.’ What was it ? — a stab (colpo di coltello) — Which he re- 
ceived? — No; which he gave — and so he flies to the mountains, 
and tliere he must join the professional bandits and gradually 
inure himself to the commission of whatever atrocities his new 
profession requires at his hands. In the year 1818 the brigands 
came to the Villa Rufinella, at Frascati, and carried off a French 
painter, Chatillon, under the belief that they had got possession of 
the owner himself, the Prince of Canino. In the kingdom of Naples 
they had the folly and audacity to kidnap an Austrian colonel, 
not foreseeing that his regiment would not leave the vindication 
of their honour to the slow and inefficient operations of the civil 
government. On one occasion they stopped the procaccio* (a 
sort of diligei^e), and finding in it the robes destined fpr the 
judges of one of the provincial courts, they amused themselves 
with representing a burlesque trijil, and having sentenced to 
death the first traveller who should fall into their hands, they 
actually carried into practice this piece of savage buffoonery 
before the close of the day. A melancholy volume might be 
filled of the strange and wanton enormities committed by Massa* 
roni and other * capo-briganti perhaps for the purpose of 
striking terror into the peaceful inhabitants, or of imbruing the 
hands of their followers as deeply in blood as their own, but 
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more probably in the wantonness of cruelty indulged till it 
became a passion. 

The restored governments were too weak to vindicate their in- 
sulted authority, and in many instances were obliged to temporize. 
The band of the Vardarelli brothers, who had established them- 
selves in Apulia with the audacity of our border freebooters before 
the union of the crowns, and levied ‘ blackmail ’ on all tiie pro- 
prietors of the district, were taken into the pay of the Neapolitan 
government on condition of keeping the province clear of all 
other malefactors. In this equivocal position between brigands 
and pojicemen, they continued to act with the local authorities, in 
reciprocal distrust and jealousy, till one day a quarrel with the 
regular troops brought on a battle in the streets of Foggia, to the 
infinite terror of the inhabitants, and the dismay of our country- 
man, the late Mr. Keppel Craven, who happened to bo riding 
into the town, and who relates the story. The Vardarelli, who 
were not jpore than forty in number, were overpowered, and 
retreated to a dark cellar. Thither two or three of their band, 
who jhad been taken prisoners, were successively sent in to sum- 
mon them to surrend^ and to warn them of the consequences of 
refusal. The messengers never returned, and after a brief 
interval the threatened extremities were resorted to, and tliey 
were all smoked to death with wet straw, which was lighted for 
the purpose at the entrance. Mr. Craven was the bcarcT of a 
letter to one of the band, from a friend who thought it might be 
useful to him in case he was attacked. Believing this man to 
be a prisoner, he desired to see him, and was shown into a room 
where the bodies were stretched on the floor side by side. They 
had not waited for the slow process of suffocation, but had slain 
themselves or eac h other with repeated stabs ; every c ountenance 
breathed sternness, resolution, and defiance. And all this hap- 
pened in the year 1817, and one of our own couniryinen was 
an eye-witness! ^ 

Cardinal Consalvi, it is said, condescended to seek an inter- 
view with some of the chiefs, who, from the heights of Sezze 
and Sonnino, commanded the road to Naples. It was his object 
to break up the bands by sowing mutual jealousy and distrust, 
and he published a full pardon to all who would betray their 
comrades and return to civilized life. This measure, it is said, 
was attended with considerable success. Many years ago, an 
English party who were visiting at the castle of a Roman prince 
in the neighbourhood of the Pontine Marshes were attended in 
their excursions by his Castaldo, or head Forester. This man had 
once belonged to one of these gangs or ‘comitive' of outlaws, 
• and 
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and even among the ruthless he had been remarkable lor bJa 
violence. But he suddenly resolved to accept the terms of the 
Government, and to secure something more than his pardtm he 
performed his part of the contract with gratuitous prodigality^ 
The redoubted chiefs of the gang were his brother and cousi% 
with whom he had hitherto lived on friendly terms. Early one 
morning this candidate for mercy rode to the door of the Dele-* 
gate at Terracina with the heads of his two kinsmen at his 
saddle- bow, and was received again into the pale of society* 
His demeanour and appearance bore no traces of his previous 
history. His countenance was dull and heavy, rather than.fero- 
cious, and, contrary to all melodramatic propriety, his eyes were 
light and his hair reddish. In his gay livery md silver badge 
he looked like the smart ‘ chasseur ’ of an ambassador rather 
than the reformed brigand, defending the country he had once 
plundered against the associates he had so signally betrayed. 
Our countrymen endeavoured to engage him in conversation) hut 
without success ; he had no facility in expressing himself, and 
his silence was determined, if not sulky. He did not, howeyer, 
seem to be labouring under any humiliatingj|{onsciousness of the 
feelings his presence must excite. He appeared to be rather one 
of those — 

* whose consience, seared and foul,^ 

Feels not the import of their deeds.* < 

And yet — strange anomaly ! — hi^ honesty in his new c:apacity 
had been unsuspected, and his conducf in other respects irre- 
proachable. 

For years a method of warfare was adopted, too cruel to be 
excused even by the weakness and perplexity of the government. 
The peasants, as they left their villages to go to their work, 
were searclie^ and those on whom was found a double ration of 
bread were summarily hanged. It is true their sympathies wero 
all with the brigands, to whom many of them were related, and 
whom on the slightest provocation they were ready to join* But 
nothing can be conceived more cruel than the position in which 
these poor people were placed between two fires, — hanged by 
the police if the prohibited bread was discovered, starved or 
beaten by the brigands as traitors if they ventured to proqeed 
witli only a single ration. 

It was by tins system of starvation that Gasparone was captured 
many years ago. He and his followers had taken refuge on Uv 
conical hill, covered with wood, near Frosinone. The troofs 
dared not penetrate bis fastness ; but every avenue of escape was 
guarded. A Capuchin, who enjoyed the confidence of these 

desperadoes, 
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desperadoes, was employed as mediator^ and so formidable was 
the passible energy of their despair^ that, though they were known 
to be starring, Government accepted their surrender on condition 
of sparing all punishment but confinement. Gasparone was 
sent to the prison at Civita Vecchia ; and there this monster, 
stained with every atrocity which can disgrace humanity, ‘ unfit 
to live or die,* for years dragged out his torpid existence in the 
enjoyment of such sensual gratifications as the ill-judged libe- 
rality of travellers, who made him the object of a morbid curiosity, 
enabled him to procure. Mr. Hillard, when it was proposed 
to hiq;^ to visit this ruffian, very properly declined, and he is 
rewarded by having escaped imposition. The real Gasparone’ 
is long since dead. But the sbirri, unwilling to lose such a 
source of income, were in the habit of pointing out anotlier 
convict as the celebrated brigand chief. They thus secured their 
fees, gratified the strangers, and probably did no great injustice 
to the character of Gasparooe*s substitute. 

There is no doubt that since MachiavelU preferred his famous 
accusation the Church is greatly ^ reformed in its head and in its 
members and to extent the religion of Rome, as it is 
exhibited and administered at the seat of its empire, is still 
chargeable with the social ills of the country, is a grave question 
which we can barely touch upon at present. We do not under- 
stand Mr. Hillard’s professed horror for Protestant (lant, and 
^ Protestant prejudices.’ Cant and prejudice, on whatever side 
they are employed, are always oUfjectionable, and all crude specu- 
lations founded on imperfect knowledge as to the working of 
the Roman Catholic religion, whether made in the spirit of 
indiscriminate condemnation or (what seems to us much more 
common in the present day) of mawkish and affected admiration, 
are equally calculated to mislead ; but nothing is gained by 
exchanging one set of prejudices for another, describing 
some of the superstitious ceremonies wliich he witnessed, Mr. 
Hillard protests that the * Italian peasant’s devotion is not all 
formalism.’ No; God be thanked 1 it is not. The practical 
working of the Romish discipline, both in the upper and the 
lower classes of society, when a fair specimen of it is exhibited 
without any disturbing causes to pervert it, is simply this : — To 
keep the people as morally good as they will bear to be kept, 
and where their obedience to the moral law stops, formalism 
steps in to do the rest. A good parish priest rules his flock 
much as a judicious schoolmaster manages his boys — working the 
willing and pressing hard en the ccinscienlious, on one hand;^ 
on tile other, making the best he can of the turbulent and unruly, 
but especially avoiding an open rupture and such severity as 

may 
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may drive them into actual rebeUion* He will lead them to 
obey the law of Christ if he can, and if not, at least to submit la 
the Church, and work out the balance of their account in pufw 
gatory. On this subject the Protestant and the Romanist are for 
ever disputing without ever joining issue or even understanding 
each ottier* The Romanist appeals triumphantly to the efforts 
which are made by the Church and its teachers in favour of 
morality, and he speaks the truth. The Protestant points out 
the many devices for keeping the sinner within the pale of the 
Church, and saving him in his sins if he will not be s#ed from 
them, and he too speaks nothing but the truth. In the last 
century, when the system of ‘cavalieri serventi* prevailed 
througliout the Peninsula (we speak not of the present time, 
wlicn a great change is observable in the feelings of society on 
that point), what was the conduct of the Church ? We know that 
confession must be made every Easter, and we know that abso* 
lution cannot be given except on bona fide promises to discon- 
tinue the sin ; by what ecclesiastical fiction was it managed 
that the unsanctioned tie should be maintained unbroken for 
years, perhaps for life, by persons whxgdiv^^d decorously and 
even devoutly in the communion of the Church? It matters not 
how the question is answered. Yet it would be unfair to question 
that the Church does exert herself to maintain the morality of 
her Hock. In fact, she struggles where she can, and where tbe 
world is too strong for her, sh^ commits the grievous sin of 
accommodating herself to its laxity. During the present weak- 
ness of the state, it is chiefly the influence of the clergy that 
keeps the rural population industrious and peaceable. For in 
Italy the authority of the priest is exerted in aid of the Jaw. 
The cold-blooded assassin there does not confide to his spiritual 
director all the steps by which he means to entrap his victims. 
If he did we are convinced some remedy would be found with- 
out appealing to the Pope’s dispensing power. We do not see 
how every coinmunication made to the priest can be invested 
with the sanctity of the sacrament, nor how it is ]>ossible to 
make an intended crime the subject of confession. To intend a 
crime is a sin, and may be CMinfessed, and must be renounced 
before absolution is given, but if the non-penitent refuses to 
renounce it, we are confident, without wandering further into the 
labyrinth of casuistry, that the theologians of Rome would soon 
find some way of stopping the intended mischief, and of saying 
the confessor from the horror of seeing day after day the intended 
victims without daring to give' a warning, and of watching for 
the moment of execution in all the oppressive impotence of a 
nightmare ; and so too would the hierarchy of Ireland if tliey 

did 
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aid not hold their ittfluefnce over their immly fli:^ks more dear 
'than every other consideratiqp. 

In fact, the parroco has no power, except in articulo mortis^ to 
absolve for murder and other crimes of the deepest dye; all these 
must be referred to tbe consideration of the penitentiaries. The sin 
which in rural districts he is most constantly called on to combat 
or forced to yield to is dishonesty, to which the metayer system 
holds out a constantly recurring temptation. 'T?he cultivator being ^ 
bound to divide tbe produce with the proprietor in certain propor- 
tions, i#for ever attempting to deceive the factor or agent, and 
the struggle often ends in a collusion between both to Cheat the 
owner. 'The factor grows rich, and the absent noble sinks every 
year deeper into debt. With the exception of this plague-spot, 
the peasantry are a moral, frugal, and self-denying people. 
Their fa^tli is unbounded. With noble impulses they unite 
fierce passions, which when roused may lead to dteods of wild 
extravagance, but which in the course of their toilsome, un- 
eventful lives, often leave their owner at peace, and never warn 
him by their uneasy throes of the volcano which is slumbering 
in his breast. # 

In the education of tbe upper classes the influence of the 
clergy is disadvantageously felt; but the remedy is neither 
ready nor safe. To place education at the present moment 
into other hands would be (not as a logical but as a practical 
consequence) to make it prcjiessedly irreligious. In most pro- 
vinces of Italy the young man of rank is consigned from tho 
nursery to a priest, who teaches him little, but dogs him as liis 
shadow. He is never permitted to think or act for himself ; 
he is kept from all contact, as far as may be, with tlie world, 
and then at twenty-one years of age is plunged at once into 
its dangers and ^temptations. The public education, speaking 
generally, is better, but it is marred by the ^ame fault which 
infects all systems conducted by the Romish priesthood — tliat 
of a too jealous inspection, a too constant interference, A 
system of espionage is established ; tale-bearing and delation are 
encouraged, and no independence of character can be developed. 
From the over-care ■ to root up weeds, the good seed is not 
allowed to grow ; weeds, however, will spring up, and under 
such a system of culture they are apt to be of the meanest and 
most creeping kind. Happily there is a certain degree of the 
w medicatrix in the mind as well as the body, else it would be 
difficult to understand how, with such a plan of education, the 
Italian character could possess those qualities which we are 
happy to recognise in it, or how Italian society could boast so 
many well qualified to adorn and elevate it. 


In 
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prodigious, though it must often cause a pang > to tlp^ lov^^^ri lof 
the picturesque. Naples is now blazing with gas, tboqgb $om^ 
may be still living who admired the extreme ingen uitj wJijth 
which Padre Rocco,^ in order to illuminate the darkest l^d 
most dangerous comers, put up images to the Virgin, and p^ 
suaded the faithful to burn candles before them. Omnibus 
have superseded the corriqpU and other characteristic carriages 
of the country. Railways and suspension-^bridges have defaced 
some of the most beautiful and romantic spots off Europe. 
Mr. Hillard’s sympathies are all in favour of progress ; but 
whichever side the traveller pleases to turn sentences, the Italians 
will not sacrifice their comfort to our notions of beauty ; and, 
unluckily for us, those relics of ancient forms and manners which 
we view with so much interest, they associate with the humili- 
ating idea of backwardness in the race of civilisation. 

Mr. Hillard gives a chapter on the English in Italy, and while 
we accept his praise with thanks it may seem unreasonable to 
carp at his mild censure, but there is a point on which we sRould 
like to set our countrymen right with so q|indid a critic. There 
are, we acknowledge it, two faults, or rather misfortunes, wliich 
pursue the generality of our travellers wherever they go. 
Shyness, and want of animal spirits — and these not being re- 
cognised for what they are, are made , the ground of heavier 
accusations. The want of animal spirits prevents an English- 
man exhibiting that air of enjoyment, that genial cheerfulness, 
wliich invites intercourse, and consequently it passes for pride or 
dullness. His shyness deprives him of presence of mind, and 
prevents him, though full of the best intentions, from saying or 
doing the rigiit thing at the right moment. His diffidence tor- 
ments him with a perpetual dread of being intrusive, ‘ Exclusive ’ 
is a word which applies to English society In a very different 
sense. Every society becomes exclusive when it is too numerous. 
But to call an Englishman exclusive, because he is sitting alone 
in tlie restaurant, or remains silent at the table d’hote, is a mis- 
take, If Mr. Hillard ever comes amongst us again, let him only 
try the experiment of addressing the first proud and exclusive- 
looking solitary whom he meets, and if he encounters a rebulF 
let him plead in his defence that he has been misled by the too 
partial nationality of the * Quarterly Review.’ 

Mr. Hillard has the great merit of feeling the vast extent pf 
his subject, and the inability of any one writer to grasp more 

♦ A Dominican friar, whose popularity with the mob was unbounded. He was 
in the pay of the government; and in unpopular tumult could restore order better 
than a whole regiment of guards. 
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than a part of it ; and in this r^peet he shows himself superior 
to the great majority of tour-writers. The tendency of all liis 
remarks is to refute the popular error, that, because much has 
been repeated over and over again, therefore all has been said 
which can be said of Italy. Let the travelled reader take 
his map or bis handbook, and note the cities, each once the 
seat of government, and possessing a school of, art of its own, 
which he has never visited, and of which he can obtain no 
detailed account, and let him calculate the %'ast tracts of the 
most romantic scenery — the most interesting ruins of antiquity 
and of the middle ages which are unkupwn to him, and he 
may form some idea of what remains to be done. In the 
places best known, if he desires to enter minutely into details, 
he will be surprised to find how little is ready prepared to his 
hands, how much he must search out for himself, and what 
tedious and laborious work it is to hunt for facts wliich he 
fancied must be notorious, in the lettered wilderness of libraries 
and archives. We wish that our remarks on the unavoidable 
shortcomings of ordinary tourists may induce such of our country- 
men as have lived long in Italy, and have devoted themselves 
to the study of its history and antiquities, to* give the result of 
their labours to the public. They would thus put on record 
information to which time will only give additional yalue, and 
^very year makes it more difficult to obtain. 


Art. IV, — 1. Journal of the Royal Ayricultural Society of 
England, Vols. 1. to XVIII. 

2. Gisborne s Essays on Agriculture, London, 1854. 

3. Journal J Agriculture Pratique. Paris, 1857. 

4. The Smithfeld Club : a Condensed History of its Origin and 

Progress. By B. T. Brandreth Gibbs, Honorary Secretary of 
the Club. London, 1857. ^ 

5. Journal of the Society of Arts., Vol, VI., No, 264 : ‘ On the 
Progress of the Agricultural Implement Traded by S. Sidney. 

G. Report on the Metropolitan Market^ far the French Minister of 
Agriculture. By Mr, Robert Morgan. (Unpublished.) 

I N the year 1856 a few Englishmen accepted the invitation of 
the French Government, crossed the Channel with their best 
live-stock and implements, entered into competition with the 
picked agricultural and mechanical skill of continental Europe, 
and found themselves by a long interval first in the arts and 
jsciences required for producing meat and corn in the most 
economical manner, under a climate not eminently favourable, 

and 
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and on land which has long lo|it its virgin fertility, l^his is tiare 
problem which modern cultivators have to solve* 

The live-stock of the British islai^dsare distinguished (ot thl^Jfce 
merits — the early period at which they become ripe for ill# 
butcher, the great amount of foodi they produce in return for lh^ 
food they consume, and the large proportion of prime meat whieh 
they yield. 

The agricultural implements of England are distinguished for 
solidity of construction, simplicity of details, and economy in 
price, as well as for the rapidity and completeness with wliich 
they execute their work — especially that class of work which in 
other countries is more imperfectly and expensively performed 
by the labour of men or cattle. * . v 

The best evidence of the superiority of British live-stock and 
agricultural machinery will be found, not in the premiums ^and 
medals awarded to them in Vienna or Paris, but in the 
stantly increasing exportation of both to every part of the woriid 
where scientific cultivation has superseded the rude expB(|ientis 
of earlier times. As to implements, said the Earl of Carlisle, ill 
addressing an agricultural gathering of Yorkshiremen, ^ I saw aSh 
the plains of Troy the clodcrusher of Crosskill, the drills,^ the 
horse-hoes of Garrett, and the ploughs of Howard and' Ran^u^ 
On the banks of the Danube, the Scheldt, and the thu 

Mississippi and the Amazon, on the shores of the Baltic and 
the Black Sea, in the new continent of Australia, or in Fianders^ 
the cradle of modern agriculture, English implements have tho 
same preference as on the plains of Troy. 

FarincTs are pros})erous, landlords are intent 4»n improving their 
estates, labourers have ceased to hate the drill and the threshing 
machine ; during the past liarvest the reaping machine has come 
into working use ; and competent judges are of opinion that an. 
economical steim-cultivator has been almost perfected. The 
time seems' propitious for reviewing the series of evfeiits whicb 
during the last ^hundred years have combined to place English 
agriculture^^ the position which it now by consent 

enjoys. Deferent men and different means - bave,,jtn ii^^portant 
particulars, founded the agricultural prosperity 'Scotland, 
although the two kingdoms have 'more than once exchanged 
improvements. A Scotchman only^ can do* justice td^the tm- 
written liistory of Scotch agriculture.^- ^ 

There is rarely a great inventfon received by the^ world of 
which the germ is not to be found in some preceding Tbin 

is the case with the system of artificial manures, which has 
recently worked such wonders -in agriculture, and which is 
touched upon as follows in *The new and admirable Arte o£ 
Vol. 103. — No, 206. 2 n Setting; 
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Setting Come/ by H, Platte, Esquire, published in 1001 by ‘ Peter 
Sborte, dwelling at ye signe of ye Starne on Bred Street Hill — 

Shanvings of home, upon mine owne experience, I must of necessity 
commerule, by means whereof I obtagned a mote fiourishing garden at 
Bishopshal, ill a most barren and unfruitful plot of grouiide, which none 
of my predecessors oonld ever grace or beautifie eiiher wiih knots or 
flowers. I have had good experience, with singular good success, by 
strewing the waste sope ashes upon a border of summer barley. Malte. 
duste may here also cliallenge his place, fur foure or five quarters thereof 
are sufficient for an acre of ground. And sal annoniake, being a vola- 
tile salt first incorporated and rotted in common earth, is thought to bee 
a rich mould to plant or set in. Dogges and cattes and other beastes, 
and generally all carrion, buried ^under ye rootes of trees, in due time 
will make them flourish and bring forth in great abundance.’ 

Thus we find that so long as two hundred and fifty-seven years 
ago an Englishman ‘ liad discovered the utility of ammonia in 
bones and flcsli/ Even in agricultural implements great in- 
ventions were suggested, and forgotten, because the farmers of 
England were not prepared to receive them. I'he reaping- 
machine carries us back to the agriculture of the Gauls. The 
horse-lioe, the drill, and the water or wind driven threshing 
machines were employed in a few obscure localities, but it 
was not until necessity made farmers adventurous, and facili- 
ties of communication rendered one district conversant with the 
doings of another, tlxat they grew into general use. Wliatever, 
therefore, might have been effected on particular estates, .tlje 
condition of English agriculture at tile close of the eighteenth 
century nearly resembled that of the greater part of continental 
Europe at the present time. Wheat in many districts was rarely 
cultivated and rarely eaten by the labouring classes. Rye, oats, 
and barley were the prevailing crops: a naked fallow, that is to 
say, a year of barrenness, which was too often a year of exhaust- 
ing weeds, was the ordinary expedient for restoring the fertility 
of soil. Farm yard dung, exposed to the dissolving influence of 
rain, and carelessly applied, was almost the only manure. Arti- 
ficial grasses, with beans, peas, and cabbages, were rarely grown, 
and turnips were confined to a few counties, where they were 
sown broadcast. Cultivation (except ploughing and harrowing) 
wai^ performed almost entirely by manual labour ; the rude imple- 
ments were usually constructed on the farm, and often in a way to 
increase labour instead of to economise it. The cattle were oiiiefly 
valued for their dairy qualities or for their powers of draught, and 
were only fatted wlien they would milk or draw no longer. The 
greater number of breeds were large-boned and ill-shaped, greedy 
and slow in ^arriving at maturity : while as very little 
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winter food, except Imy, was raised, the meat laid on by ; g.raii$ 
in the summer was lo*, or barely maintained, in winter* Freih 
meat for six months of the year was a luxury only enjoyM by 
the wealthiest personages. Within the recollection of many npur 
living, hr|^>class farmers in Herefordshire salted down an old 
cow in the autumn, which, with flitches of fat bacon, sujmlied 
their families with meat until the spring. Esquire Bedel 
Gunning, in his ‘ Memorials of Cambridge,’ relates that, when 
Dr. Makepeace Tliackeray settled in Chester about the beginning 
of the present century, lie presented one of his tenants with a 
bull-calf of a superior breed. On his inquiring after it in the 
following spring, the farmer gratefully replied, ‘Sir, he was a 
noble animal ; we killed him at Qhristmas, and have lived upon 
him ever since.’ 

The reclaiming wild sheep-walks, an improvement in the bi^eeds 
of live stock, an increase in the quantity of food grown on arable 
land for their support, and a better rotation of crops, are the 
events which distinguish the progress of English agriculture 
during the last century. The next step, after some advance had 
been made, was to break down the barriers which separated the 
fanners of that day, and which left them nearly as ignorant of 
what wab going on in every district besides their own as of whet 
was passing in China or Japan. The active agent in this work was 
the son of a prebendary of Canterbury — the well-known Arthur 
Young, one of the most useful and sagacious, if not one of the 
most brilliant of men. Within the last twenty years, railways, the 
penny postage, and a cloud of newspapers have rendered personal 
and written communication universal. Let a superior animal be 
bred, an ingenious machine invented, or a new kind of manure 
be discovered, and in a few days the particulars are circulated 
through the press round the whole kingdom, and bring visitors 
or letters of inquiry from every quarter. But in the time of 
Arthur Young the most advanced counties communu ated with the 
metropolis and t^ch otlier by thoroughfares wiglich could hardly be 
traversed except by a well-mounted horseman or a broad-wheeled 
waggon drawn by twelve horses, while as ‘ not one farmer in five 
thousand read anything at all,’ the printing-preSs could not 
supply the place of personal inspection. Norfolk, with a sub^ 
soil which allowed the rain to filter through, boasted her natural 
roads, and the inhabitants quoted with pride a saying of 
Charles II., that the county ought to l>e cut up to make iiigW 
ways for the rest of the kingdom. But this only proved hem 
deplorable was the condition of the other parts of the oouotryi 
for when Young visited Norfolk he did not meet with , a single 
mile of good road. In Essex he found lanes so narrow that not 
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II could pass a carrlaafe, nits of an ^credible depth, and 

chalk-waggons stuck fast till a line of them were in the same 
predicament, and jit required twenty or thirty horses to be tacked 
to each to draw thefn out one by one. The thoroughfares in 
fact were ditches of thick mud cut up by secondary #itches of 
irregular depth. In attempting to traverse them, Young had 
sometimes to alight from bis chaise,* and get the rustics to assist 
him in lifting* it over the hedge. Such was the state of things 
when, in 1767, he abandoned the farm in which he had experi- 
mented too much to be successful, and, availing himself of the 
frank hospitality which has in every age been the characteristic 
of our farmers and counfry gentlemen, made those celebrated 
‘Tours,* which are absolute photographs of agricultural England,, 
and are models of what all such reports should be — graphic, 
faithful, picturesque, and philosophical ! His work, however, 
affords numerous instances of the danger of any man pronouncing 
opinions upon subjects which he has never studied. His candid 
confession that he has no technical knowledge of the fine arts 
does not diminish the absunlity of the judgments he frequently 
passes upon the houses and paintings he met with in his journeys. 
He viewed the human form ip, much the same light th^t he re- 
garded cattle for the butcher, for, after enumerating three pictures 
by Rabens at the seat of Sir Gregory Page on Blackhe^th, he 
adds, ‘ They are fine in his general style ; the females capitally 
plump,^ Of a poulterer’s shop in the same collection he says, 
‘ The exac t imitation of the basket will make you smile with 
pleasure.’ Nothing more can be required to show that he looked 
at paintings with the eye of an agriculturist. 

About half a century after Young had published his principal 
English tours another celebrated man copied his example, and 
made his ‘ Rural Rides ’ through various counties between the 
years 1821 and 1832. It would be natural to refer to this enter- 
taining work of Cobbett to discover the changes which had taken 
place in the intervll, but scarce a notion can be^ gleaned from it 
of the c ondition of agriculture. Superior to Young in talent, in 
force of language, and in liveliness of style, though not sur^ 
parsing him^in lucidity, which was impossible, he is, beyond 
comparison, inferior to him in information and candour. The 
^ Rural Rides’ are little better than a collection of reckless 
invec tiv^s, hardy assertions, and insolent bigotry. Clever as is 
Cobbett’s abuse, it derives much of its amusement from its 
effrontery and its ludicrous disproportion to the occasions which 
excite it, like the fits of passion of Sir Anthony Absolute. His 
Very prejudicJies raise a smile by their extravagt|jice, and it is 
lib paradb'x to assert that a large part of the merit of the book is 
^ in 
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in Its faullB, if there is merit in a piquanicj which the reader 
relishes while he condemns. Beyond a cerUin perception of the 
beauties of Nature, there is an entire absence of elevating' senti*- 
ment. His ideas for improving the condition of the peasantryi, 
about which he talked so ntuch and so furiously, usually centric 
in fat bacon and strong hee% the superiority of which to Christian 
instruction is one of his favourite vaunts. The ministers of 
religion of all sects bad a determined opponent in him, and he 
classes them among the pests of society. ‘ Coming,* he says in 
his ‘ Rural Rides,* ‘ through the village of Benenden, 1 heard a 
man at my right talking very loUd about houses I houses ! houses I 
It was a Metliodist parson in a house close by the road-side. 1 
pulled up, and stood still, in the middle of the road, but looking, 
in silent soberness, into the window (which was open) of the 
room in which the preacher was at work.' I believe my stopping 
rather disconcerted him, for he got ' into shocking repetition. 
Scarcely had I proceeded a huridred yards from the place where 
this fellow was bawling when I came to the very situation which 
he ought to have occupied — I mean the stocks,* And then ho 
proceeds to bawl himself upon the uselessness of stocks unless 
the legs of Methodist parsons are seen peeping out of them. 
This was the toleration of a man who assumed to himself a 
greater licence in speaking and writing than any other person of 
his age, not even excepting O’Connell, and who was always 
demanding unbounded liberty to say anything, however extreme, 
in any language, however virulent. But his iiip^nsistencies of 
opinion and conduct were endless. ‘ 1 got clear of Tunbridge 
Wells,’ he relates in one part of his ‘ Rural Rides,* ‘ by making 
a great stir in rousing ^iters and boots and maids, and by 
leaving behind me the name of a noisy, troublesome fellow;* 
This seems to have been his pride in his works as well as las 
travels, and, provided he could be noisy and troublesome, he 
cared not at all ,to be just or decent. Devoting a large portion of 
his life to agriculture, and having won by his talents atldhispun^ 
gency the ear of the public, he did nothing whatever to advance 
•the science. His powerful and reckless pen was chiefly em- 
ployed in maintaining errors; and while Young, by the accurate 
record of impartial observations, has left his footmark decjply 
printed upon the soil, the turbulent cleverness of Cobbett was 
like a wind which makes a great stir at the moment, and then is 
hushed for ever. The name of Arthur Young will always be 
mentioned with gratitude in every record of British farmilif^ ; 
the name of Cobbett, if it is mentioned at all, will only be 
<|uoted as seaming. On recurring to his ^ Rural RMss/ we 
have found them next to a blank upon the subject of which they 
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profess to treat; and though abuse, egotism, conceit, dog- 
matism, and prejudice, when set off by vivacity, may make 
amusing reading, they contribute nothing to the promotion of 
agriculture. 

Foremost among the men whose merits Arthur Young helped 
to make known to his contemporarieaand hand down to posterity, 
was Robert Bakewell of Dishley ; a man of genius in his way, for 
he laid down the principles of a new art. He founded the admirable 
breed of Leicester sheep, which still maintains a high reputa- 
tion throughout Europe and the United States of America; and 
although he failed in establishing his breed of ‘ Long-horn cattle’ 
and of ‘ black cart-horses,' he taught othc^rs how to succeed. 
The yeoman farmer had not yet removed to a ‘ parlour,’ and 
Bakewell sat in the huge chimney-cjorner of a long kitchen hung 
round with the dried joints of his finest oxen, preserved as 
specimens of proportion, ‘ a tall, stout, broad-shouldered man of 
brown-red complexion, clad in a brown loose coat and scarlet 
waistcoat, leather breec hes, and top-boots. There he entertained 
Russian princes, French and German Royal dukes, British peers 
and fanners, and sight-seers of every degree,’ Whoever were 
his guests, they were all obliged to conform to his rules. ‘ Break- 
fast at eight o’clock, dinner at one, supper at nine, bed at eleven 
o’clock ; at half-past ten o’clock, let who would be there, he 
knocked out his last pipe.’ There he talked on his favourite 
subject, breeding, ‘ with earnest yet playful enthusiasm there, 
^ utterly indifl6|rent to vulgar traditional prejudices,’ he enu- 
merated those^xioms which must ever be the cardinal rules of 
the improvers of live stock. ‘ He chose the animals of the 
form and temperament which show^ signs of producing most 
fat and muscle,’ declaring that in an ox ‘ all was useless thaft 
was not beef that he sought, ‘ by pairing the best specimens, 
to make the shoulders comparatively little, the hind-quarters 
large to produce a body ‘ truly circular, with^ as short legs as 
possible, upon the plain principle that the value lies in the barrel 
and not in the legs,’ and to secure a ^ small head, small neck, 
and small bones.’ As few things escaped his acute eye, he 
remarked that quick fattening depended much upon amiability 
of disposition, and he brought his bulls by gentleness to be as 
doSile as dogs. In sheep his ‘ object was mutton, not wool, 
disregarding mere size,’ a vulgar test of merit. Dr, Parkinson 
told Paley that Bakewell had the power of fattening his sheep 
in whatever part of the body he chose, directing it to shoulder, 
leg, or neck as he thought proper, and this, continued Park- 
inson, ‘is the great problem of his art.’ ‘ It’s lie, sir,’ re- 
plied Paley, ‘and that’s the solution of it.’ TLe account of 
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Parkinson was, indeed, a mistake as to the mode by which 
Bakewell produced his fat stock, but it was no exaggeration as 
to the result.* 

The great physiologist, John Hunter, confirmed in one essen*^ 
tial particular the observations of Bakewell, for he asserted that 
in the human subjects he had examined he found small bones 
a usual concomitant of corpulence. Mr. Clive, the celebrated 
surgeon, who paid much attention to the breeding of cattle, also 
came to the conclusion that extremely large bones indicated a 
defect in the organs of nutrition. But ‘ fine-boned’ animals wre 
in fashion when Bakewell commenced bis career, and to the 
majority of people it seemed a step backwards to prefer well- 
made dwarfs to uncouth giants. One or two enlightened persons 
liaving suggt^slcd at Ipswich fair that a piece of plate should be 
presented to Arthur Young for the public service he had ren- 
dered in introducing the Southdown sheep into Suffolk, a farmer 
determined to put forth the counter-proposition, ‘ that lie was an 
enemy to the county for endeavouring to change the best breed 
in England for a race of lafs* 'J'he tenantry of that period were 
strong in the self-confidence of ignorance. ‘ altempt to reason 
with such fellows,’ said Young of some of those he met with in 
his tours, ‘ is an absurdity,’ and he longed to seize a hedgi^-stake 
in order to break it about their backs. Even if they were? per- 
suaded to try some improvement to which they were not pre- 
viously inclined, they reported that ‘ their experience ’ was 
unfavourable to it — their experience being in re^ity the foregone 
conclusion which was antecedent to experience, and which 
blinded them to the results of experience itself. The graziers 
who adhered to the old huge-skeletoned race of stock were 
"“accustomed to give as the reason for their preference that a lieast 
could not get fat unless there ‘ was room to lay the fat on/ It 
would have been just as rational to argue that none but farmers of 
large stature cpuld have felt Young’s proposed application of tbe 
hedge-stake, because in smaller men there would not be room to 
lay it on. Numbers of short, round, tub-like agriculturists, who 
uttered the current excuse for breeding bones in preference to 

* Archbishop Whately has adduced BakevelPs discoveiy to illustrate a ppsl* 
tiou in his treatise on ‘ Logic.' and he puts in such a clear light oue portioiitf tSba 
peat cattle-breeder's mode of proceeding that we qdote the passHge : * He oSi&Wd 
in a great number of individual Jieasts a tendeney to fatten readily ; and in a gstat 
number of others the absence of this constitution: in every individual of the 
former ho observed a certain peculiar make, though they differed widely in sise, * 
colour, etc. Those of the latter description differed no less in various polntsilittt 
agreed in being of a different make from the others: these facta wem his data. 
... . His prii^ipal merit consisted in making the observations, and in so com- 
bining them iH to abstract from- each of a multitude of cases, di^ering widely 
in many respects, ftie citcumstaticet' in which they all agveed.' 
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flesh, were living representatives of the fallacy of their assertion. 
But there were others who were not slow to see the truth. A 
Southdown ram belonging to Arthur Young got by accident to a 
few Norfolk ewes of a neighbouring farmer. When the butcher 
came in the summer to select some lambs, he drew every one of 
the Southdown breed, which, he said, were by much the fattest 
in the flock. The owner instantly took the hint. Upon the 
whole the principles of Bakewell were more favourably received 
than most Innovations in that day, and some of the pupils suc- 
ceeded in improving upon the stock of the master. The brothers 
Collinges in Durham established the Durham or Teeswater 
breed, now known as the ‘Short-horn,* which soon superseded 
the Long-horn, and every other kind where both flesh and milk 
were required. It is this which furnishes the true*meat for the 
million ; and it appears from the account of Mr. Robert Morgan, 
the great cattle salesman, who sells about 400 beasts a-week, that, 
while other favourite breeds are on the decline, this, with its 
crosses, has increased upwards of 10 per cent. Quartley 
successfully applied himself to improving the curly coated 
North-Devon. Price took up the Hereford, and Ellman of 
Glynde the Southdown sheep, then little better than half-a- 
dozen other heathland kinds. The emulation gave rise to the 
forerunner of the modem fat cattle show, in single oxen of mon- 
strous size, dragged round the covintry in vans, and with ^uch 
success that in 1^00 a Mr. Day refused 2000/. for the Durham ox 
he had purchai^^d two months previously for 250/, Graziers 
who were not able to join the sheep-shearings of Hoik ham 
or Woburn, who did not read the agricultural works of Arthur 
Young, and would not have been convinced if they had, found 
their prejudices in favour of local breeds shaken by a personal 
interview with gigantic specimens of the Teeswater ox. 

In 1798 the Duke of Bedford, Lord Somerville, and others, 
with Arthur Young as honorary secretary, established the ‘ Little 
Smithfield Club,* for exhibiting fat stock at Christmas time, 
in, competition for prizes, with a specifleation of the food on 
which each animal had been kept. This society has ren<iered 
essential service by making known the best kinds of food, and 
by ^.ucating graziers and butchers in a knowledge of the best 
fordPof animal. We smile now on reading that in 1806, in 
defiance of Mr. Coke’s toast, ‘ Small in size and great in value,’ 
a ‘ prize was given to the tallest ox.’ Length of leg has long 
been counted a serious fault ; for it is the most unprofitable part 
of the beast. In 1856 a little Devon ox, of an egg-like shape, 
which is the modern beau-ideal, gained the Smithfield gold medal 
in competition with gigantic sbort-borns and Herefords of ele- 
phantine 
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phantine proportions ; and in 1854 a large animal of Sir Harry 
Verney’s was passed over without even the compliment of a 
‘commendation,’ because he carried on his carcase too much 
offal and more threepenny than ninepenny beef. 

But the fattening qualities and early maturity of the improvisd 
stock would have been of little value beyond the few rich grazing 
districts of the Midland counties, without an addition to the 
supply of food. The best arable land of the kingdom had been 
exhausted by long years of cultivation, and the barren fallow, 
which annually absorbed one-third of the soil, failed to restore 
its fertility. A new source of agricultural wealth was disco- 
vered in turnips, which, as their important qualities became 
known, excited in many of their early cultivators much the 
same sort of enthusiasm as they did in Lord Monboddo, who 
on returning home from a circuit went to look at a field of them 
by candle-light. Turnips answered the purpose of a fallow c rop 
which (deaned and rested old arable land ; turnips were food for 
fattening cattle in winter; turnips, grown on light land and afUu'- 
wards eaten down by sheep which consolidated it by their feet, 
prepared the way for corn-crops on wastes that had previously 
been given up to the rabbits. By this means the heaths and 
wolds of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, with the help of marling 
in certain districts^ the blowing sands of Norfolk, Nottingham- 
shire, and Bedfordshire, were gradually reclaimed and colonised 
by the race of farmers who have been foremost to adopt all the 
great improvements in English agriculture for the last century. 
This now system required a capital on tlie part of both landlord 
and tenant. It required from tlie landlord barns and yards, and 
houses fit for first-class farmers. Mr. Coke of Holkham laid 
out above a hundred thousand pounds in 20 years on dwellings 
and offices. It required the tenant to expend a considerable 
sum on flocks and herds, and, above all, in labour for the years 
before the wild land began to yield a profit. Mr. Rod well, sit 
Suffolk, sunk 5t)00/. in merely marling 820 acres, with a lease of 
only 28 years. Such spirited proceedings demanded no mean 
amount of intelligence to conduct them with discretion and 
profit. The value of Mr. RodwelTs produce during the 28 years 
of his occupancy was 30,000/. greater than in the 28 years which 
preceded his improvements. No needy race of peasant culti- 
vators, no rack-rent absentee line of landowners, could have* 
achieved this conquest over the English wilderness, then far from 
ports, manufacturing towns, and markets. 

This great advance in arable farming took its rise in Norfolk. 
The king of Brobdingnag gave it as his opinion, * that whoever 
could make two ears of com or two blades of grass to grow upon 
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a spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve 
better of mankind and do more essential service to his country 
than the whole race of politicians put together/ This passage 
might have been written upon Lord Townshend, who retired in 
1730 from^ public affairs, which went on none the worse without 
him, and devoted the remaining eight years of his life to im- 
proving his estate. He originated practices which increased the 
produce not only two, but a hundred fold, and of which the world 
continues to reap the benefit at this hour. To marl and clay farms 
was an old practice in England ; for Harrison, in his ‘ Descrip- 
tion of Britaine,’ in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, says, ‘ Besides 
the compost that is carried out of the husbandmen’s yards, 
ditches, and dove-houses, or out of great towns, we have with us 
a kind of white marl, which is of so great force, that, if it be cast 
over a piece of land but once in three-score years, it shall not 
need of any further composting.’ The usage seems, however, 
to have died away, and its advantages were rediscovered by 
Lor<l Townshend and a Mr. Allen, who applied it the sands 
of Norfolk, and converted boundless wilds of rabbit-warrens 
and sheep-walks into rich grain-bearing soil. Young estimated 
that before the close of the century ‘ three or four hundred thou- 
sand acres of wastes had been turned into gardens,’^ and rents 
rose from sums between sixpence and two lings an acre to 
fifteen shillings and twenty. Many of the tenants realised a 
capital which amounted to more than the reputed worth of the 
property. A Mr. Mallet made a fortune in thirty years on a 
farm of 1500 acres, and bought land of his own of the value of 
1700/. a-year — a more remarkable example even than that of the 
Scotch proprietor mentioned by Dr. Cartwright, who, being 
compelled to sell his estate, hired it on a lease, and afterwards 
repurchased it with the profits he derived from his tenancy. 

But marling would not of itself have reclaimed the Norfolk 
deserts. Turnips, which are said by Young to have been brought 
into farm cultivation by the celebrated Jethro Tull, found such 
a zealous advocate in Lord Townshend, that he got the name of 
* Turnip Townshend.’ Pope speaks of ^ all Townshend’s tur- 
nips ’ in one of his Imitations of Horace, published in 1737. 
This crop he had the sagacity to see was the parent of all the 
future crops. Without winter-food little stock couhl be kept, 
without st<jck there could be little manure^ and with little manure 
there could not be much of anything else. The turnips were, 
therefore, employed to secure a large dung-heap, and the dung- 
heap in turn was mainly appropriated to setmring the largest 
possible store of turnips. This tillage in a circle was as produc- 
tive as it was simple. The ground, cleaned and enriched by the 
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root-crop, afterwards yielded abundant harvests of corn ; an«l, as 
we have already stated, the trcadino: of the sheep upon the loose 
soil, while they fed off a portion of the turnips, p^ve it the neces- 
sary firmness. Thus tliroug*!! the agency of turnips a full fold 
and a full bullock-yard made a full granary. Essex and Suffolk 
soon co|)ied the method, but they did not carry it so far as in 
Norfolk ; and in many places the turnips were never thinned or 
hoed, upon which their size and consequently nearly all their 
value depended. 

The rotation of crops was, however, considered the especial 
characteristic of the Norfolk husbandry. Until past the middle 
of tlie century no just ideas prevailed upon the subject in any 
other portion of the kingdom. Sir John Sinclair says that ail 
courses were thought to be alike, and deserving neither of praise 
nor censure. The grand rule of the Norfolk cultivators, to which 
they steadily adhered, was never to be tempted to take two corn- 
crops in succession. But, in truth, no one part of their system 
could be ejispensed with, and its value was as a whole. Tliey 
had not only learnt the importance of alternating grain with 
other products of the soil, but they had ascertained the particular 
advantage of having the barley follow tlie turnips, the clover the 
barley, and the wheat the clover; for the fibrous roots of the 
latter were the finest possible pabulum for the lucrative wheat, 
and notliing else would have been equally efficacious. Young 
found this four-course system widely prevalent in 1767. The 
principal variation, he says, was in the duration of the clover, 
which some persons allowed to remain for two or three scasms 
before lireaking it up for wheat. All these changes were brought 
about in the thirty years from 1730 to 1760, but they were con- 
fined, with slight exceptions, to Norfolk itself; and it was not 
till after Young appeared upon the scene that they began to 
penetrate into other districts. 

After a considerable interval, during part of which Francis, 
Duke of Beefford, was the agricultural leader, another great 
Norfolk landowner succeeded to the mantle of Lord 'rownshend. 
This was Mr. Coke, of Holkham, afterwards Earl of Leicester, 
who, towards the close of the last and throughout the first quarter 
of the present century, headed the movement. The reclaiming the 
wa.9tes of Norfolk, the marling the light land, the extensive cuU 
tivation of turnips, and the introduction of the rotation of crops, 
have all been ascribed to him. But as Young, in the Tours lie 
published several years before Mr. Coke possessed an acre in tbe 
county, states that every one of .these practices were then in eom-> 
mon use, and constituted tbe general features of the Norfolk 
husbandry, it is evident that this is another of the numerous 
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cases in whicli the last improver is credited with the accumulated 
merits of his predecessors. But though the precise nature of 
what Mr. Coke effected is often misunderstood, the amount of his 
services has not been overrated. He stands foremcjst among the 
class of whom Arthur Young wrote in 1770 — ‘Let no one accuse me 
of the vanity of thinking that 1 shall ever, by writing, wean farmers 
of their prejudices : all improvements in agriculture must have 
their origin in landlords.' Five years afterwards Mr. Coke suc- 
ceeded to the estates of the Leicester family. The fine house at 
Holkham, erected from the designs of Kent, about the middle of 
the last century, bears an inscription which imports that it was 
built in the midst of a desert tract, and its noble founder was 
accustomed to say, at once jocularly and sadly, that his nearest 
neighbour was the King of Denmark. There was still many a 
broad acre in its primitive state of sheep-walk, and Mr. Coke 
graphically described the condition of portions of the property 
stirrounding this princely mansion by the remark ‘ that he found 
two rabbits quarrelling for one blade of grass.’ His first care 
was to apply the existing methods to fertilising his barren 
wilds ; his second was to improve on the prevailing practices ; 
his third was to persuade his countrymen to follow his example. 
From the thirty years between 1760 and 1790 both landlords 
and tenants were content to follow in the track which Lord 
Townshend had marked out for them — a track which led to such 
wealth that it is no wonder they were not tempted to further 
experiments. Mr. Coke roused them from their lethargy, and 
what Young calls a ‘ second revolution' commenced. Tlie great 
evil of the time was the isolation in which farmers lived. They 
were nearly as much fixtures as their houses, and what' was done 
upon one side of a hedge was hardly known upon the other. The 
lord of Holkham instituted his annual sheep-shearing, at which 
he feasted crowds of guests from all parts and of all degree. Under 
the guise of a gigantic festival, it was an agricultural school of the 
most effective kind, for the social benevolence engendered by such 
magnificent hospitality disarmed prejudice, and many who would 
have looked with disdain upon new breeds of stock, newfangled 
implements, and new modes of tillage, regarded them with 
favour when they came recommended by their genial host. Hot 
politiciaUjit^s he was, according to the fashion of those days, his 
opponents forgot the partisan in the agriculturist; and when 
Cobbett, who had no leaning to him, rode through Norfolk in 
1821, he acknowledged that every one ‘ made use of the expressions 
towards him that affectionate children use towards the best of 
TOTents.’ ‘I have not,’ he adds,'‘ met with a single exception/ 
The distinguished visitors who came from other counties to the 
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sheep-shearings carried home with them lesspns w^aich had 
an effect upon farming throughout the kingdom, Excluded by 
his political opinions from Court favour or office, Mr. Coke 
must have found abundant compensation in t^e feudal state of 
gatherings, at which, as a contemporary journalist rccorday 
‘hundreds assembled and were entertained — farming, huntings 
or shooting in the mornings — after dinner discussing agricul- 
tural subjects, whether the Southdown or the new Leicester was 
the better sheep — whether the Devon or the old Norfolk ox 
was the more profitable/* In dealing with those who farmed 
under him, he showed the same wisdom as in his own tillage. 
He formed an intimacy with Young, and acted on three of his 
maxims, on which agric^ultural progress may be said to depend — 
that ‘ a truly good tenant-farmer cannot be too much favoured, or 
a bad one have his rent raised too high’ — that ‘good culture is 
another name for much labour’— that ‘great farmers are gene- 
rally rich fanners.’ 13y these methods he raised his rental to 
more 'thousands a-year than it was hundreds when he inherited 
the estate, and had enriched a numerous tenantry into the 
bargain. Swift, in his satirical ‘ Directions to Servants,’ advises 
the steward ‘to lend my lord his own money/ Tiie bailifi’ pf 
Lord Peterborough pulled down his master's house, sold the 
materials, arid continued to charge him for repairs. The last i ase 
was peculiar ; but for the steward to grow rich at the expense of 
an employer who neglected his own affairs was common enough, 
Mr. Coke was a conspicuous example of the benefit of the oppo- 
site practice, for he showed that no profession in the world vVas 
so lucrative as tliat of a landlord who devoted his life to the 
imjirovernent of his property. The wealth, nevertheless, wliicli 
accrued to himself was the smallest part of the gain. He was a 
national benefactor upon a mighty scale, |bd was the cause, directly 
and indirectly, of adding a countless mass of corn and cattle, of 
beef and mutton, bread and beer to the resources of the country. 

No discovei^', perhaps, in agriculture was made by Mr, Coke, 
but he showed a surprising sagacity in singling out what wa» 
good in ideas which were not received by the farming public at 
large, in combining them into a system, and persevering in tliem 
till they prevailed. Young states, in his ‘Report on the Agricul- 
ture of Norfolk,’ t which was publislied in 1804, tljat Mr. Coke 
had 

♦ The Holkham sheep'sheariugs were e^idently arranged by an eminently prac- 
tical mind ; and we have had nothing approaching them at the present day, uiik'Iss 
it be an Easter week, a year ago, when L.>rd Berners, one of the pupils i)f 
entertained a party of farmers, with his tenants and friends, at Keyfhorpe Hall, 
where much-needed improvements have l^een transplanted from b^ocfolk* 

f Kent’s ‘Survey of the Agriculture of Norfolk' was pubUsheil'in 17ih>; the 

admirable 
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had even then grown the invaluable Swedish turnip for several 
years with the greatest success, and used large quantities of 
pun-based manure in the shape of rape-cake. Above all, be 
at tljat date drilled the whole of his crops, turnips included, and 
he was the prominent champion of this much opposed system, 
which is now universally adopted for the time and labour it 
saves, for the facility it affords for applying the manure directly 
to the seed, for keeping down weeds and stirring the soil by 
means of the horse-hoe, and for thinning out the crop with 
regularity and speed. 

The Norfolk farmers, while attending to arable culture, had 
never turned their attention to improving their stock. One of 
Mr. Coke’s most intelligent tenants said that ‘ bones and offal, 
rather than meat, were the production of the best grass-lands in 
the county.’ A small number of Norfolk or Suffolk cows, good 
milkers but miserable graziers, were kept, and a flock of the blai k- 
faced, long-horned, Norfolk sheep — an active, bony, hardy animal, 
well suited to pick up a living on the wild bare heaths, and which 
gave a little wool every year, and a little mutton at the end of 
four or five. It is just fifty years since Mr. Coke said, in one of 
his annual Holkham speeches, ‘ that a Norfolk flock had liithcrto 
been considered as little more, in point of profit, than a dimg- 
cart.’ He soon taught his tenants that, valuable as was manure, 
they had better keep animals which would at the same time 
make a return in flesh and hit. His own skill in the difficult art 
of judging of the qualities of stock was great, and he used to 
assist his neighbours in parcelling out the ewes to the rams 
according to the shapes of each, that the defects of one ])arent 
might, as much as possible, be remedied by the good points in 
the other. ‘ I have seen him and the late Duke of Bedford,’ 
says Young, ^ put on a dfcepherd’s smock, work all day, and not 
quit the business till darkness forced them to dinner.’ 

A new system of fattening sheep, whieffi has been attended 
with wonderful results, \vas commenced in 1824, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Coke’s steward, Blaikie, by Mr. John Hudson, 
now known throughout England in connexion with his pre- 
sent farm of Castle Acre. He ventured to supply his young 
wethers with sliced turnips and purchased oil-cake. Sucli was 
the success of his experiment, ‘that, to Mr. Coke’s astonish- 
ment, wh^ he asked to see the produce of his tup, he found 

admirable work of Young appeared in 1804 ; and in 1844 an able pd elaborate 
report by Mr. R. N. Bacon, the editor of the ‘Norwich Mercuiy/ gained the priae 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. These surveys, made at intervals, give an 
opportunity for comparing one period with another, and throw great light u{Kja 
agricultural and social progress. They are to be classed among the best kinds of 
hmtory. 

they 
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they had been sent fat to market twelve months before the usual 
time/ Yet all John Hudson’s neighbours, including* bis father, 
a man of agricultural progress, prophesied his ruin from his 
extravagance in buying food for sheep, which was regarded in 
much the same light in farming as for a young spendthrift to go 
for money to the Jews. At the present day the purchase of 
linseed-cake, or meal, or foreign pulse, is one of the regular 
means l)y which an increased quantity oT meat is manufactured. 
Wherever turnips are grown and sliced, there cake-trouglis are 
to be seen, and the improved feeding, coupled with the natural 
tendency of the improved breeds to early maturity, has mul- 
tiplied to an enormous extent the amount of mutton producc*d. 
Mr. Morgan states that twenty years ago the majority of the 
sheep brouglit to Smitiifield Market were three and four years 
old, and it was difficult to find a score^undcT two. Now a three-' 
year old sheep is scarcely to be met with, and fat sheep only 
a twelvemonth old are plentiful. Besides the vast iricn^ase 
In the numbers kept, wc have thus three generations got ready 
for our tables in tlie same space of time as we had one in 
183S, Bought food would have been wasted on the former 
slow-growing species ; but applied to the improved stock bred 
on Bak^v^lTs principles, it created a demand not only for tups 
from Sussex, steers from the Quantock hills, and oilcake from 
Germany, but for improved implements and machinery — the 
turnip-slicer, the cake-crusher, the chaff-cutter, and the bone*- 
mill, as well as the drill, horse-hoe, heavy roller, and better- 
contrived ploughs and harrows. 

The Leicester breed was for some time adopted by Mr, Coke. 
He afterwards substituted the Soutiidowns as Superior; and the 
perfecting of these in the present generation by Mr. Jonas Webb 
may be said to have been due to oneSof those trivial circuin- 
stances that are always influencing the events of the world. His 
gr^dfatlicr was a breeder of Norfolk rams, and it was the 
amuscmient of flie old gentleman at his annual sales to set his 
grandsons to ride on his tups, holding fast by their huge horns, 
tt was during the races o^ these sharp- l)acked animals that 
Jonas determined, as soon as he was a man, to breed sheep 
with ‘ better saddles of mutton.’ A lean, hurdle- backed, black-* 
faced Norfolk ram, and the beautiful firkin-bodied Southdown 
for winch Mr. Webb refused five hundred guineas at*the Paris 
Exhibition of 1850, are the two extremes, the two mutton-marks 
between the boyhood and manhood of llie same individual. 
Nothing but the Norfolk sheep could have found a living onithe 
uncultivated Norfolk heaths; nothing but the ‘roots,' artificial 

grasses, 
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passes, cake, and corn of modern days could tave rallied the 
Babraham ‘ Downs * to their marvellous perfection. 

Another instance of a different kind, and one in which ex- 
tremes meet, marks the contrast between the past and the present. 
Mr. Coke’s first agricultural adviser was Mr. Overman, of l>utch 
descent, whose sons are still tenant-farmers on the Holkham 
estate, and prize winners at Royal Agricultural and Smithfield 
fat-stock shows. The heads of the covenants were drawn, at 
Mr. Coke’s request, by Overman, and only restrained tenants, in 
obedience to the famous Norfolk rotation, from growing two con- 
secutive corn crops. Now, after a lapse of eighty years, the 
second Earl of Leicester wisely encourages his tenants to return 
to the once justly condemned system of two white crops in suc- 
cession ; because the soil that in 1770 was exhausted, has, by a 
long course of high-farm iii^, been rendered almost too fertile. 

A complete history of English agriculture from 1750 would 
comprise names worthy of record from almost every county, and 
the name of George 111. would worthily appear at the head of the 
list. He had a considerable practical knowledge of the science, 
and contributed, under the denomination of Ralph Robinson, to 
Young's monthly periodical, ‘The Annals of Agriculture.’ His 
devotion to the pursuit did much to recommend it to others ; and 
he was often fondly and proudly spoken of as ‘ Farmer George.’ 
But no sketch can do justice to so extensive a sulyect, and, for 
the sfdie. of brevity and simplicity, we luave purposely confined 
ourselves to the tillage of Norfolk, which long led the van in 
agricultural improvement, and where nearly all the methods 
which stood the test of time vvere early adopted. The very 
labourers seemed animated with the same spirit as their em- 
ployers, for both Young and Marshall remarked that in no part 
of England did the workman display an equal activity. Wc 
now arrive at a period when Norfolk no longer occupies its old 
position, not because it has dropped bcdiind in the race, %ut 
because other counties have puslied forward, and the course of 
events are tending to equalise the arts of cultivation throughout 
the kingdom. Tliis last epoch is^ chiefly distinguished by the 
immense extension of drainage, by the discovery of artificial 
manures, by the increased purchase of food for cattle, by the 
improvement of inqdements, and still more by the improvement 
of those who use them. ‘ It is well known,’ says Sir John 
Sinclair, ‘ that the best cultivated districts are those which 
possess the greatest facility of internal communication, without 
which agriculture languishes in the most fruitful soil, and with 
it the most ungrateful soil soon becomes fertile.’ The effect 
which railroads have produced upon farming is a signal illustra- 
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tion of the justice of this remark, for without their aid the larger 
portion of the recent progress would have been impossible. They 
furnish cheap and rapid conveyance for goods which were, too 
bulky to admit of free interchange in the days of horse-power--^ 
for corn and cattle, coal, iron, and timber, implements and 
machinery, oil-cake and artificial manures — all that a farmer bas 
to sell or wants to buy — and, above all, for the farmer himself, 
who brings home with him new ideas as well as new inventions* 
The railways practically converted distant rural parishes into 
the suburbs of towns, and thus inoculated them with a spirit 
of inquiry and commercial enterprise which could never have 
existed under packhorse or waggon communication. Wesley, 
who had a wide experience of the different classes in England, 
thought the tenantry the most ignorant, stupid, and unfeeling 
part of the community. ‘ In general,’ he added, ^ their life 
is supremely dull, and it is usually unhappy, too ; for of all 
people in the kingdom they are the most discontented, seldom 
satisfied cither with God or man/ Wilkes said that, reversing 
Pope’s maxim, they held that ^ Whatever is, is wrong* Wesley, 
however, was mistaken both in supposing that husbandry wag 
a dull occupation, and in imagining that the grumbling of 
the husbandmen, which was chiefly designed to keep down 
rents, was the real measure of their discontent; but, taken as 
a body, they neither read nor thought, were sluggish in their 
minds, and the slaves of an antiquated routine. The sudden-* 
ness with which they have started from their lethargy, and with 
which the many have disjdayed the aptitude which ^rmerly 
was the prerogative of a few, is without a parallel in the annals 
of farming. 

Tlie st^ting-point of the new era may be dated from the 
years 1837 and 1838, which were signalised by the foundation of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England. This now famous 
association was suggested in a pamphlet published in 1837 
by the late Henry Handley, M.P., a fine specimen of a Lin- 
colnshire squire — a good sportsman, an excellent judge of 
stock, and cultivating his own estate with more intelligence and 
success than was usual at that time among his class. The first 
annual enc&mpraent of the society took place at Oxford in 1839, 
and its first Journal was publislgsd in 1840 iKtnder the admirable 
editorship of the late Philip Pusey, a lively and forcible 
writer, and a most zealous farmer, who to the day of his death 
in 1854 devoted his time, his talents, and his fortune, to pro- 
moting the improvement and recording the progregs of bis 
favourite science. He was an example of that delightful com- 
bination of scholarship and practical energy which is so common 
Vol. 103. — No, 206. 2 E in 
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in England, and he exercised the double influence of an accom- 
plished gentleman and an enlightened agriculturist. 

In every institution which meets with distinguished success 
results are always produced which were not anticipated by its 
originators. Thus it happened that, when the Agricultural 
Society was founded, not one of the promoters foresaw t|ie 
importance of the mechanical department. In the ten sections 
of the charter of incorporation defining the objects of the 
association, ‘ implements ’ are only incidentally referred to as 
one of the subjects to which men of science were to be en- 
couraged to pay attention, in a miscellaneous paragraph, whit;h 
includes ^the construction of farm-buildings,’ ‘the application 
of chemistry to the general purposes of agriculture,’ ‘ the 
destruction of insects injurious to vegetable life,’ ‘ and the eradi- 
cation of weeds.’ At Oxford a few manufacturers saw an open- 
ing for obtaining customers, and found their way to the sliovv- 
yard in spite of the difficulties from the want of that cheap 
conveyance which is now common to the whole kingdom. 
One gold medal for a collection of implements, three silver 
medals, and five pounds for a ‘ paddle-plough for raising potatoes,’ 
were all the rewards distributed in 1839 for what was destined 
to be the most attractive, as well as the most useful, feature 
of the Society’s exhibitions. After the (Cambridge meeting in 
1840 the importance of the implements was acknowledged; and 
the number displayed, beginning with some 300 at Liverpool in 
1841, increased at the rate of about 100 on every succeeding year, 
until, ii:rl853, at Gloucester, they reached their highest jioint in a 
total of zOOO, The rise or fall of a few hundreds chiefly depends 
upon the importance and railway facilities of the town where the 
show is held, and the number of articles exhibited i^ess a 
of the progress of mechanical invention than of the sales wbicl) 
are likely to be effected in particular district. The annual 
show is only one of the numerous modes in which the makers 
advertise and display their productions. The tVue prize to the 
manufacturer is plenty of custom. 

For several years past all the railway companies have agreed 
to convey live-stock free, and implements at half tlieir usual 
charges, to and from the shows of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, the railway company #at the towns where tlicjy arc 
held generally providing accommodation for the mecdianical 
compartment. This at Chelmsford cost the Eastern Counties 
upwards of 3000/* Railway fares and pace could alone bring 
the number of shilling-paying strangers who contribute to the 
enormous expense of these exhibitions. The population of 
the city of Salisbury, including men, women, and children, only 

amounts 
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amounts to 10,000, but the visitors to the show-yard in 1857 
were over 3*5,000. This is of itself a striking proof of the wide 
and eager practical interest which is felt in agriculture, for 
there is little to gratify the eye of mere holiday gazers ; ai>d 
when in addition we consider the mountains of coal, iron, timber, 
aUtificial manure, lime, and chalk, conveyed in the one dirin tion, 
and the quantity of live stock and com in the other, we cannot 
help coming to the conclusion that George Stephenson’s 
locomotive has been the great cultivator of the farmer’s mind 
and tlie farmer’s land — the great agent for the extraordinary 
advance which British agriculture has achieved in the last 
quarter of a century. Very significant were the figures given 
by tlie chairman of the Eastern Counties Railway at the* 
Chelmsford dinner, when he told his farmer friends that, in 
the course of the preceding twelve months, the lines over 
which he presided bad conveyed 24,000 tons of guano and other 
portalile manures, 700,000 quarters of grain, 550 sacks of Ihmr, 
71,000 bSh^, 380,000 sheep, 13,000 tons of meat and j>oultry, 
and 43,00(),<100 quarts of milk. Who can calculate tlie value of 
the money rewards held out to breeding, feeding, and corn^Tow- 
ing, ill tlie shape of four thousand miles of railway ? and how 
little are men who live in the midst of these changes consefums of 
their magnitude until the results arc collected and put upon paper ! 

Th(j benefit which has accrued from the Royal Agricultural 
Society lias surpassed the expectations of its most sanguine pro- 
moters. The improvements in cultivation and implements, which 
had been effected by a few men in advance of the spirit of tlu^ 
age, have now, in great part by its exertions, ceased to be rcc ei\c*d 
by the iri|jprity of fanners with contemptuous incredulity, and by 
the labourers with stubborn opposition. In the old days ciistauf*(‘ 
operated as a barrier to imitation, and three-fourths of l‘]rigland 
only lieaid of what was done in the well-cultivated fourth to 
ridicule and t^esjnsc it. When the father of Mr. George 
Turner, of Barton, Devon, the; well-known breeder of Devon 
cattle and Leicester sheep, who had learned something in his 
visits with stock to Holkham, began to drill tufnips, a well- 
to-do neighbour looked dowii^from the dividing bank and said 
to the son, ‘ I suppose your father will be sowing pej>per out 
of a cruet next.’ Indeed the whole history "of the turniji cultiva- 
tion affords a characteristic contrast between the spirit of the past 
and the present. It look upwards of a century to establish tbe 
proper growth of this crop, notwithstanding that the weal tit of 
meat and corn whicli proceeded from it was as plain to those 
who would open their eyes as that a guinea was worth onc-and- 
twenty shillings. The first difficulty was to persuade farmers to 

2 E 2 try 
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try it at all ; and not one turnip was ever seen on a field in 
Northumberland till between 1760 and 1770. The second 
difficulty was to get them to be at the expense of hoeing, 
insomuch that Young said that he should be heard with incre- 
dulity in most counties when he bore testimony to the vast 
benefits which were derived in Norfolk from this indlspensahjle 
portion of the process. The third difficulty was to induce them 
to replace broadcast sowing by drilling, which appeared, as we 
see, to novices no less ridiculous than peppering the land from a 
cruet. The bigotry of the farmer cramped the energies of the 
mechanics whom he now welcomes as among his best friends. 
The implements, even by the first manufacturers, from the 
absence of criticism and competition, from the limited extent of 
custom, and from the want of artisans skilled in working in iron, 
were, however excellent in idea, both clumsy and costly. The 
choicest specimens which existed in 1840 have been so altered 
in execution by cheaper materials and improved w’orkmanship 
that they can scarcely be recognised. 

The Royal Agricultural Society, with its council of peers, 
squires, tenants, and implement- makers — its professors of che- 
mistry, botany, and veterinary art — its thousands ol*subscril>ors, 
spread over every county of England — its Journal of transactions 
and reports — and, above all, its annual encampments in the 
centres of successive districts — ^has done for farming what the 
great fairs of the middle ages did for commerce — concentrated 
and diffused knowledge, brought customers and producers into 
contact, and helped to extinguish prejudices in tlie excitement 
of social gatherings. They have carried to provincial cities the 
best live-stock, the best implements, and the best mitivators. 
The influence of example, of competition, and even cWrank and 
fashion, has been brought to bear on local obstinacy. Squires 
have been encouraged to improve their estates by the sj)eeches 
of even greater men than themselves, and young noblemen, in 
want of an object, have found it in agricultural duties. Imple- 
ment-makers have had the advafatage of the suggestions of their 
customers, and, thus taught and teaching at the same time, have 
every year become more dependent on tenant and less on fancy 
farmers. Men who went to Shows stanch champions of the 
flail have been vanquished by the mere sight of a steam- 
engine driving barn-machinery ; as an old Homeric Greek, if he 
could revisit earth, would instantly recognise the inferiority of 
sto»?s hurled by the hand to the iron balls projected from 
the cannon’s mouth. The greatest landlords, wandering 
unknown in the show-yards, have had opportunities of learning 
wholseome truths from the tenants of other landlords. Self- 

satisfied 
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satisfied ignorance is abashed, and triumphant skill finds at once 
a large and eager audience. These agricultural exhibitions are, 
in fact, the Woburn and Holkham sheep-shearings, made na- 
tional and expanded to the dimensions of an age of steam-driven 
threshing-machines. When the Royal Society started into life 
there were about four hundred local societies in existence, but 
they were rather associations for the promotion of eating and 
drinking than for the promotion of the arts by which the 
materials for eating and drinking are increased. The speeches 
were usually complimentary, and the members congratulated 
one another upon the pre-eminence to which their own en- 
lightened district had attained. They were, in a word, societies 
for maintaining local darkness instead of for the acquisition of 
fresh light from enlarged experience. 

Having described the important functions discharged by this 
central Society for the advancement of farming, we proceed to 
touch upon the particular improvements which have been efFecte«l 
during its career. Attempts to drain have been made from the 
earliest times. Specimens may be seen of very clever workman- 
ship more than a hundred years old: but the when it should be 
done, and the why, and the how, had never been reduced to rule. 
Lord Bacon, who had a large collection of works upon agricul- 
ture, had them one day piled up in the court-yard and set on fire, 
for, said he, ‘In all these books I find no principles ; they can, 
therefore, be of no use to any man.’ This was just the deficiency 
with respect to drainage, and it could not therefore progress until 
Josiah Rarkes, in 1843, expounded the ‘ principles,’ and in 1845 
made suggestions which led to the manufacture of the steel tools 
which necessary for forming the deep cuttings, and the 

cheap pipes which were essential to carrying off the water from 
them when formed. Up to 1843 little was done beyond tapping 
springs, or endeavouring to convey away the rain which fell on the 
surface by drains so shallow that the plough frequently spoiled 
them, it being tte popular belief that moisture would not penetrate 
through retentive clay beyond twenty or thirty inches. In 1833, 
when Mr. Parkes was engaged in draining a peat-bog near Bolton, 
in Lancashire, for Mr. Heathcoate, he had an opportunity of 
seeing the great effect produced by deep cuttings, and lie was led 
to ponder on the advantage that would be derived from relieving 
the soil of a certain number of inches of the water, which is 
stagnant during a rainy season and remains until removed by 
evaporation in a dry season. By experiments continued for 
several years, he found that a deep drain began to run after wet 
weather, not from the water above, but from the water rising from 
the subterranean accumulations below, and that, by drawing away 

the 
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the stagnant moisture from the three or four feet of earth ne?:! the 
surface, it was rendered more friable, easier to work, more })cne- 
trable by the rain, which then carried down air and manure, and 
much warmer and more suitable for the nourishment of tlje roots 
of the crops. He came to the conclusion that the shallow drain* 
ing, advocated by Smith, of Deanston, was a vital error, and that 
four feet, wliich left a sufficient layer of dry warm surface* earth, 
after allowing for the rise of ilic moisture by capillary attrac;tion 
above the water level of the drain, should be the minimum depth. 

The first field drained on the four-feet plan was on a farm 
near Bolton, belonging to a celebrated Lancashire bone-setter. 
This was the small beginning of the subterranean net-woik of 
pipes which has more than doubled the value of our retentive soils. 
In 1843 Mr. Parkes gave his evidence before the Agricultural 
Committee of the House of Lords, and was strongly su]>port(?d by 
the Ear] of Lonsdale, whose experience as a commissioner of high- 
way trusts had proved to him the advantage of the system. But 
nothing could be done without tools and pipes. A Birmingham 
manufacturer, on Mr. Parkes’ suggestion, produced in 1844 tlie set 
of drain-cutting implements which have by degrees been brought 
to perfection. A cheap conduit was still a difficulty. Stones 
choked up in many soils, and where tliey had to be lirokcn and 
carted to the ground, often made the cost enormous. In 1843, 
at the Derby show of the Royal Agricultural Society, John 
Reade, a gardener by trade, a self-taught mechanic, w(41 known 
as the inventor of the stoinach-])iimp, exhibited cylindrical clay- 
pipes, witli which he had been in the habit of draining the 
hotbeds of his master. His mode of constructing tliejn was to 
wrap a lump of clay round a mandril, and rub it smooth with a 
piece of flannel. Mr. Parkes showed one of these pij^s to Earl 
S}>encer, saying, ‘ My Lord, with this pipc^ I will drain ail I^ng- 
land.’ The Council, on his Lordship’s motion, gave John Reade 
a silver medal for his idea, and in the year following offered 
a premium for a tile-making machine. A greaV deal of money 
was wasted in attempts, and many patents were taken out for the 
purpose with indifl’erent success; but in 1845, at Slirewsbiiry, 
Thomas Scragg received a prize for a machine which triumjflied 
over the difficulties, and pipes can now be made quite as fast as 
kilns can take them. 

The work from that hour went rapidly forward. In 1846 Sir 
Robert Peel, whose management of liis own property had madc^ him 
thoroughly alive to the national importance of the subject, passed 
the Act by which four millions sterling were appropriated toward 
assisting landowners with loans for draining their land, with 
leave to repay the advance by instalments extending over twenty- 

two 
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two years. Nearly the whole of the first loan was absorbed 
by canny Scotch proprietors before Englishmen had made up 
their minds to take advantage of it. But the four millions oi 
Government -money was small in comparison with the sums 
furnished by private enterprise for the execution of an im- 
provement which on the worst class of wet land gave visible 
proofs of its value by immediate profits. Another circum- 
stance stimulated the work. About the period that the sysh 
tern of d(iep draining was perfected, the great landowners were 
anxious to encourage their tenants, depressed by the approaching 
free trade in corn, and thorough draining became thtj most 
fashionable improvement. The sheepfokling Norfolk rotation 
had don(‘ great things for light land, brought the cultivation oi 
roots to a high pitcli, and proportionately increased the live- 
stock on every light-land farm. The owners of strong retentive 
soils w(*re anxious to imitate their light-land neighbours, and to 
grow tlie roots which w(irc seen to afford such profits in beef and 
mutton. 1 )eep dminage enabled them to realize these asj>irations. 

For c‘enturies the fanners of clay soils had been engagc‘d in 
trying various exjiedients for saving their corn cro]>s in wet 
seasons, 'J^he land was laid up in ‘ lands,’ ‘ backs,’ or ^ stec‘ln*s,’ 
that ihti rain miglit flow off into intervening surface-drains, a 
few inches deep, and which were formed of turf, buslies, and 
stones. Not unfrequently an anxious farmer would traverse his 
cornfields after h(*avy rains, spud in hand, and try to lead the* 
stagnant little pools to the neighbouring ditches. In favouraldi' 
seasons the clay usually gave excellent c*rops of corn, but a w<^t sea- 
son destj-oyed the husbandman’s hopes. These stiff soils had been 
preferred, until light heath-land liad been brought by she<*pf(il<Ijng, 
marling, and root-growing into profitable culture. The introduction 
of thorough drainage restored them to their ancient pre-<uiiinem’c\ 
Hundreds of thousands of acres, formerly condemned to remain 
po()r pasture, or to grow at long intervals uncertain croj>s of corn 
and beans, have ])een laid dry, rendered friable, and brought into 
a regular rotation, in which roots find their place. Sheep-stock 
thrive where previously a few dairy-cows starved; the produce 
has been trebled, the rental raised, and the demand for labour 
increas<*d in proportion. In the neighbourhood of Y orkshire 
manufactories, moorland not worth a shilling an acre has been 
converted into dairy-farms worth two pounds. When it is 
remembered that the principle upon which these result^ depend 
was not enunciated till 1843, it will be seen how rapid and 
mighty has been the recent progress in agriculture. A second 
public loan of four millions was granted in 1856, and it has been 
estimated that in the ten previous years upwards of sixteen 

millions 
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:paillions had been invested by the natian, and by private com- 

! >anies and individuals, in thorough drainage. There is no 
onger truth in the saying that the capital and soil of the 
country have never been acquainted. All the branches of 
farming business felt the intluence, for the improved stock 
originated by Bakewell, the artificial food raised to feed the 
improved stock, the scientifically constructed drills, horse-hoes, 
and other implements which the Norfolk rotation called into use, 
all met with an extended development in the retentive soils ren- 
dered kindly by the use of ‘ Parkes’ clay pipes.’ It will usually 
be found that an advance in one direction gives a corresponding 
impulse in every other. 

* The Royal Agricultural Society liad an important share in 
th 0 propagation of the principles of thorough drainage first pro- 
pounded by their author in a complete shape in a lecture at one 
of their meetings at Newcastle. Another great change, by a 
fortunate coincidence, accompanied, or rather preceded, the c*on- 
quest over the clay lands. This was the chemical revolution, 
which gave the farmer the use of concentrated portable ma- 
nure^n for stimulating the growth of crops in a degree unknown 
to the preceding generation. Previous to 1835, as nearly as 
we can fix the date, agriculturists, in addition to farmyard 
dung or night-soil, employed as manures lime, chalk, gypsum, 
marl, soot, salt, saltpetre, rape-cake, and bones. The discovery 
of the fertilising properties of bone was accidentally made at 
a Yorkshire foxhound kennel. Liberally used on the heaths 
and wolds of Lincolnshire, it was the philosopher’s stone wliich 
turned rabbit-warrens and gorse fox-coverts into fields of golden 
grain. A Mr, Nelson, one of the late Lord Yarborough’s 
tenants, used to say, that ‘ he did not care who knew that 
lie had made 80,000/. out of his farm by employing bones 
before other people knew the use of them.’ JBut what succeeded 
in one parish or even in one field often failed in the next, 
and sometimes the farm which had once yielded bountifully in 
return for a dressing of lime or gypsum stubbornly refused to 
respond to a second application. Worse than all, the root crop 
— the foundation of the famous Norfolk rotation, the wealth of 
half a doxen counties — began to fail, devoured in tender infancy 
by the fly ; and, without the turnip, where was the food for sheep 
and winter-fed cattle ? The philosopher came to the assistance 
of the faji'mer, and rescued him by timely aid from the difficulties 
which beset him. Nitrate of soda and guano were imported, 
superphosphate of lime from bones was invented ; and agricul- 
tural chemistry, having earned the place of a practical, that is, 
a profitable science, the anomalies in connexion with the use of 
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lime, chalk, gypsum, &c., were mastered and explained by the 
joint exertions of the farmer and his new ally the chemist. 

Nitrate of soda was imported from Peru and sold in small 
quantities by an agricultural manure-dealer somewhere about 
1835, and in the same year a cargo of guano was consigned 
to a Mr. Myers, a Liverpool merchant. Guano (of any agri- 
cultural value) is the dung of sea-fowl feeding on fish in a 
zone wliere rain rarely falls. The guano of the Peruvian islands 
was protected in the time of the Incas by special laws. In 
1609 its properties were fully described in a work published in 
Lisbon by Garcilasso de la Vega, but this precious fertiliser was 
neglectcid in Europe until the date of Mr. Myers’ importation, 
when investigations into the chemistry of agriculture, commenced 
by Sir Humphry Davy with very little practical effect during%is 
lifetime, and carried on by continental philosophers, were begin- 
ning to bear fruit. Guano, although incredulously received 
by farmers in 1836, was- eagerly accepted by the tlealers in 
artificial manures, and sold, either in a pure state or under a 
special name, mixed with less active ingredients. In 1843, a store 
inferior to that of Peru having been discovered on the I^lbboe 
Islands, on the coast of Africa, 1100 feet long, 400 broad, and 
on an average 35 feet deep, the whole was removed before the 
close of 1844, and realised upwards of a million stOrling. Three 
years previously, an article of forty-three pages, from the German 
of Dr, Charles Sprengel, appeared in the first volume of the 
‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society,’ in which, though 
every kind of animal manure was described, guano only received 
a passing mention as a curiosity, and no note to supply the 
deficiency was attached by the editor ; so little was it then known 
to the most intelligent cultivators, and so speedily had the know- 
ledge of its value spread in the interval. This single fact would 
alone show that we had reached a new era in the history of 
farming. 

In 1 840, before the farming public had become accustomed to 
these imported manures, Professor Liebig suggested that the 
fertilizing power of bone manure would be increased by the 
application of sulphuric acid, and* the consequent production of 
superphosphate of lime. There have been periods in 4hr his- 
tory when a book like that of Liebig would never have travelled 
further than the libraries of our men of science ; but in 1840 we 
had in our dealers in manures a commercial class keenly alive 
to the possible profits of a philosophical suggestion. A carboy 
of sulphuric acid was easily poured over a few bushels of ground 
bones, and soon Suffolk drills, charged with superphosphate and 
guano, were sent to teach farmers that if they wished to grow 

great 
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great root-crops there was something to be added to the inva- 
luable ^muck.’ 

One of the first to experiment upon the new manure, and then 
to manufacture it on a large scale, was Mr. J. B. Lawes, a 
Hertfordshire squire and scientific chemist. He was followed 
hy Mr, Purser, of London, who began, in 1843, with a single 
carboy of sulphuric acid, price IO 5 ., and has since frequently pur- 
chased ten thousand carboys at one time. At Southampton, a 
few years later, Messrs. Dixon and Cardus made an excellent 
speculation by a contract with the Government of Buenos Ayres 
for the exclusive right of exporting the charred flesh and ashes 
of joints of meat burned for want of other fuel on the treeless 
Pampas, to boil down the tallow. I'his animal refuse, the 
acAimulation of a quarter of a century, when treated with sul- 
phuric acid, is converted into valuable superphosphate. But 
altliough every quarter of the globe, even battlefields, were ran- 
sacked for bones, the supply was kisufficient, and some new 
resource was required in order to keep down the price. 

Tlie chemists having so far done their part, the next contribution 
to tl®progres of agriculture came from the geologists. Professor 
Henslow, whose great acquirements as a botanist had not pre- 
vented his attending to other branches of science, had noticed in 
1842 some nodules at Felix Stowe, on the coast of Suffolk. In 
1843, haunted with the idea that they were something of import- 
ance, he returned to Felix Stowe, collected a quantity of them, 
and placed them in the hands of a Mr. Potter for analysis. Fhe 
analysis showed them to be fossils, commonly called copndites, 
on the supposition that they consisted of animal excrement, and 
containing from 50 to 55 per cent, of phosphate of lime. From 
this discovery Professor Henslow iniglit have realized a con- 
siderable fortune. The quarry of coprolites was to be li.ad at a 
common rent, and there were manure manufacturers prepared to 
pay for the information, but he ^ did not consider such a c ourse 
consistent with his position as a man of science and a clergyman,’ 
and after keeping silence on the subject for some months at the 
request of Mr. Potter, ‘ who wished to have the chance of availing 
himself of the discovery,’ he gave the results of his investiga- 
tion to^Mr. J. B. Lawes, who made the superphosphate obtained 
from coprolites the subject of a patent, which he was not able to 
maintain. Subsequently beds of coprolites were discovered in- 
Cambridgeshire, Hampshire, and Dorsetshire, and further in 
vestigations in Norway placed Mr. Lawes in the exclusive 
pos.session of great beds of a mineral, called apatite^ rich in 
phosphates — of which he imports whole cargoes for his manufac- 
tory at Bow, near London. The superphosphate of lime, how- 
ever. 
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ever, produced from fossils being much less soluble than that 
from fresh bones, can only be usefully applied when mixed in 
moderate proportions with the latter. 

One other important addition to the portable manures was 
discovered about seven years ago by Mr. Odams in the blood 
and garbage of tlie London slaughter-houses, Vhich, formerly 
thrown down ^ewers and upon dung-heaps, is now contracted for 
to the extent of nearly eight hundred thousand gallons a-year. 
Mixed with ground or calcined bones and sulphuric acid, it is 
converted into a powerful corn and root fertilizer, known to agri- 
culturists as the ‘ Nitro-phosphale manure.’ The mere fact tliat 
these? products were articles of sale, add not of home manufactture 
by the farmer, had a powerful influence in extending their use. 
Those on whom the essays of Professors and the orationrf of 
landlords produced little effect were worried into inquiry by tlie 
agents of manure- vendors, and, as the new practice spread, were 
convinccid almost against their will by great crops in the fields 
of enterprising neighbours. The vendor of artificial manunjs 
helped in another parti<'ular the general movement. He soon 
disco\ercd that his fertilizing stimulants were robbed (J# half 
their value on wet or ill-cultivated land. Hence he became the 
eager advocate of thorough drainage, and that thorough preparation 
of the soil which can only be effected by the best class of ploughs, 
harrows, horse-hoes, and clod-crushers. His customers W(mld 
have been customers no longer unless he could have (‘onvim;etl 
them tli.'it tlie fault was in themselves and not in the goods, lie 
argued to oars which had at last been opened, and prevailed 
Avithout the assistance of the hedge-stake. A man grudged 
growing weeds with the fertility for which he had paid in hartl 
cash, nor could a manure that cost 10/. or 12/. a ton be relusc?d 
the economy of a machine to distribute it carefully ; and thus 
drill liusbandry, which is identified with clean husbandry, spread^ 
led by j)i]ie~drains, from Norfolk, Suffolk, and Bedfordshire, 
into every county of England, and with it brought all the ma- 
chines and implements required for ‘ clean, rapid, concentrateil 
cultivation.’ 

It was between 1811) and 1836, — the twenty years iu which 
the breaking up of })oor pastures and the reclamation €1 waste 
lands were most vigorously carried on by means of turnip-drilling, 
sheep- folding, and the four-course rotation — that the crude form 
of the gr(?ater number of the agricultural implements which are 
now considered ‘ standard ’ were either invented or brought into 
use among the great light-land farmers. In general the ingenuity 
of the mechanic outstripped the wants of the cultivator, and 
many excellent contrivances had been forgotten because they 

were 
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were in advance of the requirements of the day. Under the new 
demand for mechanical aids, more than one ingenious black- 
smith or wheelwright rose from a humble position, and has since 
expanded iiis small forge into a factory where steam-power and 
the best artisans are employed in the construction of agricultural 
implements. The opposition raised to the introduction of some 
of these machines, under the idea that they were injurious to the 
labourer, is known to every one. Between 1836 and the present 
time this prejudice has been almost entirely extinguished by a 
series of legislative and national changes. The commutation of 
tithes has unlocked the land ; the new poor-mw has, to a certain 
extent, emancipated labour, although the law of settlement still 
weighs heavily upon the improving farmer and the enterprising 
peasant ; the Irish famine, and the enormous emigration during 
the last ten years to America and Australia, have removed a mass 
of floating, half-employed workmen, and made way for the in- 
troduction of the threshing-machine, the drill, the haymaking- 
machine, and the steam-engine, without producing a murmur of 
discontent. Experience, moreover, has convinced most persons 
that the use of agricultural machinery creates an increased demand 
for constant labour of a superior kind, although undoubtedly it 
relieves the farmer from his dependence on an itinerant army of 
reapers and haymakers. The true effect of the iron workman is 
not to displace the human, but to perfect cultivation, to multiply 
produce, to increase the means of subsistence, and to add to the 
prosperity of the entire community. 

It may be taken for an axiom, that when a farmer has used 
even one good implement he derives so much advantage from 
its rapid and accurate work, that he returns again and again 
to the manufacturer’s yard until he has, as far as possible, sub- 
stituted horse for human power, and steam for horse-power. The 
flail, so long kept going by the pauper-creating Poor Law, could 
not have threshed out the breadth of corn which is now grown 
with the aid of stimulating manures. The picture which is given 
in Lisle’s ‘Husbandry,’ written in 1714, remained often true up 
to our own time, because, though there might be a difference 
arisina^rom the greater or less quantity of grain in the ear, accord- 
ing to^e season and the tillage, neither the flail nor the man 
who worked it varied from the flails and men of bygone genera- 
tions. ‘ A good thresher,’ he says, ‘ assumed me that five or six 
bushels of wheat was a very good day’s threshing, and, in case the 
com was clung and yielded ill, sometimes three bushels was 
as much as could be threshed in a day.’ In another place he 
tdls us that ‘ ironclouted shoes do not well to thresh wheat in, 
especially if it be new com : a thresher’s shoes should, by right, 

be 
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he soled with an old hat/ Horses, always the more fatal expense 
of a farm, were wanted for other purposes as cultivation expanded : 
and it was found in additicyp. that it did not pay to wear out good 
animals in the circular drag of a threshing'-machine. Thus a 
way was made for the steam-engine. So early as 1802, General 
Bulwer, the father of the novelist, erected, at his seat at Hey don 
in Norfolk, what Young believes to have been the first which was 
used in England for agricultural purposes. The cost of it was 
600/., and it was to thresh, dress, and grind the corn, and cut 
chaff and hay. The^arlieit experimenters usually pay, and their 
successors profit. Ils the practice was not followed, it is pro- 
bable it did not answer. The rapidity with which it has spread 
in the last few years adds another to the particular characteristics 
of the agriculture of our time. The travelling steam-engine, 
constructed to be drawn by horses from bam to barn and parish 
to parish, first made its appearance in an unsuccessful shape 
at Liverpool in 1841, was formed into a working machine by 
Mr. Cambridge of Bristol in 1842, grew at once into favour, 
and in 1845 had become fully established. A new trade sprung 
up almost like mushrooms in anight, and the show of the Itoyal 
Agricultural Society at Salisbury in 1857 was attended by up- 
wards of twenty manufacturers, from almost every district of 
England. One firm alone made upwards of five hundred engines 
of an average power of seven horses, in the twelvemonth ending 
December, 1856. 

The threshing-machine which the steam-engine worked has 
advanced in an equal degree. It was originally a mere box for 
roughly beating out the corn from the straw, and beating the 
corn almost as much as the straw. Step by step it was im- 
proved, until at Lewes, in 1852, a machine was exhibited which 
winnowed as well as threshed the corn and delivered it ready for 
dredging. Since that date ‘ bam machinery^ has been produced 
which ‘ threshes, raises the straw to the loft, winnows and dresses 
the corn, divide# the wheat according to quality, and delivers it 
into sacks ready for market, while the tailings, also divided into 
first and seconds, remain for the pigs and poultry, and the cavings 
for litter in the boxes or pigsties.’ These multiplied services it 
performs at the rate of 800 bushels a day and at a cost olKt^. 6df. 
a quarter. The same engine which puts in motion all this 
automaton work is often made available for pumping water, 
grinding corn, crushing cake, cutting chaff for cattle, and grind- 
ing bones for manure, while the steam from the boiler may be 
turned into an apparatus for cooking food for cattle. 

The reaping machine lay dormant in this ^untry after it had 
been devised by the Rev, Patrick Bell, because it was not called 

for 
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for by the state of the labour-market, and was re-invented in 
two different forms in the United States, beoause the scarcity of 
manual labour made it indispensable. It was brought into 
notice at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and answers the double 
object of relieving the farmer from his dependence on itinerant 
labour, and of economising that most valuable element, time^ in 
garnering the harvest. It took more than fifty years to make 
the seed-drill a standard implement ; within six years the far 
less valuable and less perfect reaping machine has grown into 
extensive use. One more gap remaiiHd to ^ e filled up at the 
date of the Salisbury Meeting, in order t<^omplete the me- 
chanical requirements of a well-ordered farm, so that the stubble 
of the land, where the corn is sown by drill, reaped by horse- 
power, threshed out by steam, and sent in the shortest possible 
time by railway to market, should be at once broken up by the 
resistless force of a Steam Cdltivator, instead of being left for 
the net-like twitch to spread and weeds to seed until the follow- 
ing spring. We almost believe, yet we dare not assert, that 
this crowning triumph of agricultural engineering has now be(;n 
achieved. The retentive clays fertilized ten years back by deep 
drainage will then be brought to develop their full pow’^er of 
production by a gain of time often equal to a whole season. 

But perhaps nothing illustrates better the change whi(h has 
come over farming in the last few years than what has taken ])lace 
with respect to so ancient and familiar an article of husbandry 
as the plough. Although an implement more than two thousand 
years old, it is only within the last sixteen years that it has been 
reduced to an unifonn shape and material. In engravings, to 
the eye of the casual observer there is now no difference ])c- 
tween the ploughs manufactured for the same purpose by every 
one of the eminent makers ; and, in fact, in general construction, 
they are all alike, except where the ‘ turn wrests of Kent and 
Sussex’ are used, although some have a marked superiority in 
the details and in durability. They are fa shionec\ entirely of iron 
and steel, of long graceful wave-like form, provided with a pair of 
wheels of unequal size, and drawn by a chain attached to the body 
of the plough. Iron screws and levers have replaced wooden 
wedges^ A few seconds are sufficient to attach the share or adjust 
the coulter. It was quite otherwise in 1840. Out of six ploughs 
engraved in the Journal of Agriculture for that year, two are 
swing, two have two wheels, two have one wheel each, all are of 
wood, except the shares and breasts, all are drawn from the 
extremity of the beam, and the awkward inferiority of their 
respective shapes ii^ perceptible at a glance. In 1840, Lincoln, 
Rutland, Bedfordshire, Berks, and almost every other county, 

had 
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had its separate plough, and Iqaew little of its fofm in the rest 
of the kingdom; the exceptipns being among the extstomers 
of scientific makers, whose trade was restrained by the cemt of 
conveyance, the want of publicity, and the want of intelligence^ 
Mr. Pusey and Mr, Handley, who contributed articles on the 
Plough to the first volume of the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Journal, were, as gentlemen farmers, far ahead of their time, but 
it is evident, from their observations, that they had everything to 
learn in the science and practice of agricultural mechanics* 
Mr. Handley’s acuteness led him to conclude that wheel ploughs 
were of lighter dra<%ht, ^ contrary to the opinions of the writers’ 
wliom he had consulted ; but Mr. Pusey, in his general report 
on l^nglish agriculture, evidently prefers the Scotch swing 
plough, not aware that the old Bedford wheel plough, even in 
its unimproved state, was a better implement. After mentioning 
the instances in which the Scotchj|plough failed, he hesitatingly 
adds, ‘It is even doubted whether one wheel might not be ad- 
vantageously restored.’ Another report on a trial of different 
kimis of ploughs in Berkshire showed how general was the 
ignoran(^e of the simplest principles of mechanical knowledge, 
for he confesses that he had no idea that there would he any 
‘ diflerence of draught between a smooth share and one covered 
with tar or paint.’ These trials, valueless in themselves, were 
the commencement of investigations by well-informed persons 
under the auspices of Mr. Pusey, and of a series of public 
competitions, which have placed ploughs constructed on the 
best principles, and in the best manner, within the reach of 
every parish in England. The improvement is as great as the 
change from the old musket to the Minie rifle. Skilful manu- 
facturers, each eager to command the market, study, with all 
tlie aids of mechanical knowledge and a wide experience, to 
secure excellence of design, durability of make, and economy of 
price, while the fanner in liis turn has learnt that science is a 
better c’onstructt!)r than ignorance, and no longer, prefers the 
clumsy eflot^ts of a village artisan. The marvel is in the rapidity 
with which these changes have been effected, as if some magi- 
cian of agriculture had waved his wand over our favoured island. 

The farmers were too often worthy of thiir ploughs. In 
Leicestershire, where rich pastures made tenants indifferent to 
careful cultivation, the present president of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, Lord Berners, found the farmers, as late as 1825, 
intentionally ploughing crooked with a long string of horses ; and 
the late Duke of Rutland, when in the chair at an agricultural 
meeting, was alarmed lest a storm of disapprobation should 
disturb the harmony of the day, because Lord Berners’ brother 

ventures 
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ventored to suggest plou^^g as a first step toward 

improvemmlt wd ex^hangiog the jM^riag^ pf i^low bairy-legged 
horses for curricle pairs of 5yely jjteppprs* Young calculated 
that at least one*ludf of the .draught cattle might , have been saved 
iU Essex. 'The long die of men and beasts which were wasted 
upon the work: provoked his indignation* He exhorted the 
farmers to raise less oats ahd, more wheat, and to expend their 
summer provender in fattening bullocks, which were food for 
man, instead of maintaining superfluous horses, whose ultimate 
dejstiny was to furnish food for the jkonneh Truths which to us 
seem truisms were heresies then, and such i simple suggestion 
ai& that of Young was distasteful to many a farmer of the olden 
time. There is no ground to. liiamph over them, for they were 
what their circumstances made them, but we may at least rejoice 
that the present system gives UjS an ox to eat where our ancestors 
had a horse to fe^l. , A: 

The pecuniary gains of agricultural progress are not to be 
estimate by the mere saving in wages, horse-labour, seed, or 
manure. Thorough draining not only diminishes the cost of 
ploughing, but it renders it possible to grow great ci’ops of roots 
— of mangold«wurzel from, thirty to thirty-five ton^ an acre, and 
of turnips from twenty to twenty-five tons. Ten times more 
live stock is thus fed on the land than it maintained before, 
ThcL corn crop follows the roots in due course without further 
manuring, and >is made certain in addition, even in wet seasons. 
The welL^haped modern plough saves in horse-labour, as com- 
pared lyith the clumsy old-fashioned swing-plough, a sum which 
can only be calculated in reference to fhe tenacity of each kind 
ofisoil, but which on an average exceeds the power of one horse, 
besides enabling youths, skilful but not strong, to act as plough- 
iU<3in, and encouraging deep ploughing, the foundation on tlie 
best land of good root crops. The advantage of the drill over 
broadcasting is not only in the smaller quantity of seed and 
inauurc required, or in the power to sow sfeed and manure 
together, or in its permitting the use of the horse-hoc, though 
th^e effect a saving in money equal to one-fourth of the value of 
the , crop ; but its great saving id the moist uncertain dimate of 
England., Jtim#. A day’s delay in sowing by band has lost 
many a season, whereas one horse-drill does the work of fifteen 
njen, Tha, clod-crusher, again, reduces lumps to tilth, that no 
wooden ^ benj^e,’ no ]Loaded ‘ sledge,’ no army of clotters could 
have^bt^ken, while on light land it gives consistence to the soil, 
making fliousands of acres of corn stand upright which would 
othei^wise have been rotting on the ground. 

^ Under high farming, the manual labour employed is both 

increased 
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increased and concentrated. A greater number of men are re- 
quired per acre, and a lesser number in proportion to the produce* 
With mechanical assistance the crops are less dependmt qn' the 
seasons; and each operation is more quickly performed* With 
improved breeding the stock is increased in quantity, more earl^ 
matured, and bears finer and more profitable meat. Four-yeat^oM 
horned sheep are replaced by mutton grown in thirteen months* 
The aged cows or worn-out oxen, which form the staple of the 
continental meat markets, lose from fifteen to twenty per cent, 
more in cooking than our well-fattened oxen and heifers, to say 
nothing of the difference in the quality of the flesh* At every 
stage the farmer who farms for money profits — not like the back- 
woodsman, the metayer or peasant proprietor, merely to feed 
his family — Closes by rude impldlients, ignorant cultivation, and 
coarse-bred live-stock. At every stage of progress the modern 
English farm becomes more like a manufactory, producing on a 
limited surface enormous quantities of food for man, turning 
Peruvian guano into corn, bones from the Pampas into roots, 
Russian oil-cake, Egyptian beans, Syrian locust-pods, into beef 
and mutton. The gain to the farmer and the landlord is, we repeat, 
the most insignificant part of the benefit* The agriculturist is 
the manufacturer of food for the nation, and upon his skill, under 
Providence, it depends whether plenty or scarcity prevails in 
the land. 

To give some idea of the modem system of English agricul- 
ture, we subjoin a brief description of three farms in three 
different districts of England — the first, a light land self<lrained ; 
the second, clay, sand, and good pasture ; the third, stiff clay ; 
and all cultivated by tenants who have not expended money to 
purchase glory, but who have invested capital in order to earn 
a profit. 

Mr. John Hudson, whose name is familiar to all 'EngliA, 
and many French and German, agriculturists, began farm^pg 
half a century ago. In 1822 he entered upon his now celebrated 
farm of Castle Acre, which consists of self-drained land, and is 
a fair specimen of the Norfolk light soil. At that period the 
only portable manure was rape^ake, which cost 13/. a ton, and 
did not produce any visible enect upon the crops for a month. 
The whole live-stock consisted of 200 sheep and 40 cattle of the 
old Norfolk breed. He adopted what was then the new, now 
the old, and what is perhaps destined to become the obsolete 
fQur-course Norfolk system — ^that is to say, 250 acres pasture, 
300 wheat, 300 barley ; or in dear years, 600 wheat, 800 roots, 
and 300 seeds, the rest being gardens and coverts. On these 
1200 acres he at present maintains 10 dairy cows, 86 cart- 
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horses, a flock of 400 breeding ewes, and fattens and sells 250 
Short-horns, Herefords, Devons, or Scots, and 3000 Down 
sheep. The crops of swedes average from 25 to 30 tons ; the 
mangold-wurzel from 30 to 36 tons per acre. His wheat had, in 
1855, averaged, for the previous five years, 48 bushels per acre ; 
the barley 56 bushels. Of the seeds, the clover is mowed for 
hay, the trefoil and white clover are fed down by sheep, aad there 
are no bare fallows. The purchased food given to the cattle in 
the straw-yards and sheds, and to the sheep *in the field, con- 
sisting of oilcake, meal, and beans, costs 2000/. a-year. The 
greater part of this oilcake is charged to manure, which it en- 
riches in quality as well as increases in quantity ; but the direct 
expenditure on artificial manures— guano, nitrate of soda, and 
superphosphate of lime — amoiihts in addition to 1000/. a-year. 
Wages absorb from 2600/, to 3000/. a-year. Seven or eight 
waggon-loads per acre of farmyard-manure are ploughed in on 
land intended for roots, beside above 30^, worth per acre of super- 
phosphate of lime drilled in with the turnip-seed ; while wheat 
has a top-dressing of 1 cwt. of guano, ^ cwt. of nitrate of soda, 
and 2 cwt. of* salt, mixed with earth and ashes. No weeds are 
grown. The turnips are taken up in November, and a troop, 
called by the vile name of a ‘ gang,’ consisting of ‘ boys and 
girls,’ under the care of an experienced man, traverse the ground, 
forking out and burning every particle of twitch or thistle. The 
same ‘ troop ’ is called in during the progress of the root-crop 
whenever occasion requires, and immediately after harvest they 
go over the stubbles with their little three-pronged forks, exter- 
minating the slightest vestige of a weed. The expenses of 
cleaning are tlius kept down to 1^. an acre, a price which excited 
the admiration and doubts of that admirable agricultural essayist 
the late Mr. Thomas Gisborne, and which proves that, by stop- 
ping the evil at the source, and never allowing the enemy to got 
a|}ead, land may be kept wholly weeded more cheaply than half 
weeded. Lord Berners mentioned as recently as 1855 that he 
found in Leicestershire hundreds of acres netted over with twitch 
as thick as a Lifeguardsman’s canc, and studded with clumps 
of thistles like bushes. Such neglected land required an ex- 
penditure of 5/, to 6/. an acre to put it in heart. The farmer 
who saw a thief daily stealing from his dung-heap would soon 
call in the aid of the policeman. The weeds are an army of 
scattered thieves, and, if the pilferings of each are small in amount, 
the aggregate is immense. The wise and thrifty farmer, there- 
fore, keeps his constabulary to take up the offender, and consign 
him as quickly as possible to death. He who allows himself to 
be daily robbed of his crop, and the community to the same extent 
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of food, and all the while looks helplesslgl on, is not only a had 
farmer, but in effect, though not in design, a bad citizen aliWJ. 

Mr. J. Thomas, of Lidlington Park, our second eawaplei 
farms about 800 acres of a mixed character under the Duke of 
Bedford, of whom it is the highest praise to say that he is a landr 
lord worthy of such tenants, consisting in part of clay, which h4s 
been rendered profitable for arable cultivation by deep drainage^ 
and in part of ^hat is locally called sand, which has been re- 
duced from rabbit-warrens to corn-fields by the Norfolk system* 
This intelligent cultivator read a paper some time since to the 
Central Farmers’ Club, in which he stated, with the assent of 
his tenant audience, that, under very high farming, it was not 
only possible but advisable to reduce the fertility of the soil by 
the more frequent growth of ^ain — as, for instance, by taking 
barley after wheat, and returning to the once fatal system of two 
white crops in succession. He said that, under the four or 
five-course he began to find his ^ turnips subject to strange, inex- 
plicable diseases ; his barley (where a large crop of swedes had 
been fed on the ground by sheep, with the addition of cake or 
corn) laid flat on the ground by its own weight, and in a wet 
harvest sprouted, thus rendering the grain unfit for the maltster, 
the straw valueless as fodder, while the young clover was stifled 
and killed by the lodgment of the barley crop.’ Thus, while 
Roman agricultuAsts, with all their garden-like care, were tor- 
mented by a decreasing produce on an exhausted soil, we, after 
ages of cropping, have arrived at the point of an over-abundant 
fertility — an evil to be cured, not by any fixed rule, but ‘ by per- 
mitting the diligent and intelligent tenant-farmer a freer exercise 
of judgment.’ In this speaker we have another specimen of 
the invaluable class of men by whom, during the last ten years, 
on tens of thousands of acres, the produce of meat and corn has 
been doubled. 

At Lidlington, where there is strong clay to deal with, and 
more good graas-land than exists at Castle Acre, it is not 
necessary to purchase so much food to keep live-stock for 
manure. But there are about one hundred and fifty beasts and 
one thousand sheep sold fat, beside a choice breeding-flock of 
four hundred Downs, the result of twenty years’ care. By theis^e 
sheep the light land is consolidated and enriched. If they are 
store sheep they are allowed to gnaw the turnips on the ground 
for part of the year; if they are young and to be fatted for 
market, the turnips are drawn, topped, tailed, and sliced hj a 
boy with a portable machine. Thus feeding by day and penned 
successively over every part of the field at night, they fertilise 
and compress, as effectually as any roller, the light-blowing sand, 
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and prepare soil whiA would scarcely feed a family of rabbits 
for luxuriant corn-crops^ The cattle, consisting of two-year- 
old Devons, Herefords, or sbort-homs, or three-year<*old Scots or 
Anglesea runts, purchased at fairs according to the supply and 
market-price, in spring or summer, are run on the inferior pasture 
until winter, then taken into the yards or stalls, fed with bay, 
swedes, mangolds, ground cake, linseed or |)arley meal, and 
allowed an unlimited supply of clean water, )Vhen the spring 
comes round they are put on the best grass, and sent off to 
market as fast as they become ripe, having left behind them a 
store of manure, which is the capital from which everything else 
must spring. 

Ten years ago four miles of rough bark fences were cleared 
away on the clay half of this farm, and replaced by single rows 
of blackthorn, dividing the fields into squ^ire lots of forty or fifty 
acres. Under the old system two hundred acres were poor 
pasture; now under the rotation system the strong clay feeds 
four times as much live-stock as before, and bears wheat at least 
twice in six years. According to the latest experience, the most 
profitable system in its present light condition would be, to 
devote the farmyard dung to growing clover, to eat down the 
clover with folded sheep, and then to use the ground fertilised 
by the roots of the clover, without home-made pianure, for cereal 
crops, assisted by a top-dressing of guano, to be followed by 
roots nourished with superphosphate of lime. Good implements 
come in aid of good methods of cultivation. Mr. Thomas has 
eight or nine of Howard’s iron ploughs — both light and heavy 
— iron harrows to match the ploughs, a cultivator to stir the 
earth, a grubber to gather weeds, half a dozen drills, manure 
distributors, and horse-hoes, a clod-crusher, a heavy stone roller, 
a haymaking-machine, and borse-rakes. lieaping-machines arc 
to follow. To deal with the crops, a fixed steam-engine, under 
the care of a ploughboy, puts in motion the compendious barn 
machinery we have already described, which threshes, dresses, 
and divides the com according to its quality, and raises the 
straw into the loft, and the grain into the granary, besides work- 
ing a chaff-cutter, a bf^en-spUtter, a cake-crusher, gnd stones for 
grinding corn or linseed. With machinery no large barn is re- 
quired in the English climate ; the corn can remain in the rick 
until required for market. About twenty men and thirty trained 
boys, under an aged chief, are constantly employed. 

No land is here lost by unnecessary fences ; no food is wasted 
on ill-bred live-stock ; no fertility is consumed by weeds ; no 
time or labour is thrown away. One crop prepares the way for 
aiiiother, and the wheeled plough, under the charge of a man or 
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boy, follows quick upon the footsteps of the reaper. j The sheep 
stock is kept up to perfection of form by retaining only the 
best-shaped ewe-lambs, and hiring or buying the best 
down rams. The profit of keeping first-class stock was proved 
at the Christmas market of 1856, when twenty-five pure Dowsi 
shearlings, of twenty months old, which were sold By auction at 
Hitchin, made an average of AL 8^. each, being nearly double 
the usual weight. The large produce, whether in corn or meat, 
is the result of a system the very converse of that practised by 
the Belgian peasant proprietor, or French metayer, whose main 
object is to feed his family, and avoid every possible payment 
in cash. As for laying out sixpence on manure, or cattle food 
for making manure, no such notion ever crosses the minds of 
those industrious, hard-living peasants, and the diminution in the 
means of subsistence in consequence is almost past calculation. 
He who puts most into the land, and gets most out of it, is 
the true farmer. The bad cultivator gives little, and receives 
accordingly. 

When the Central Farmers’ Club discussed the advantage of 
returning to the plan of more frequent corn crops, which before 
the days of artificial manures was found to be utterly ruinous, the 
then chairman said that he < had for several years taken a crop 
of wheat every other year ; and that on such soil as that oi bis 
farm, as long as he manured accordingly, he considered that he 
was not using the land (one-half of which is his own freehold) un- 
fairly.’ This Weald of Sussex farm shall be our third example ; 
and we adduce it to show what may be done with the most intract- 
able class of retentive soils. A few years ago it was divided 
into enclosures of from four to eight acres each by broad hedge- 
rows, many of them with ditches on both sides. It was among the 
evils (»f these small enclosures that they facilitated the old make- 
shift plan of draining by surface furrows to shallow sub-drains of 
bushes, becausi? the water had not far to run. A partial cure 
postpones completer remedies. In the numerous hedges, accord- 
ing to the custom of the county, the landlord grew oak timber 
and the tenant underwood for fuel and for mending fences. 
Before railways had made coal cheaper than hedgerow cuttings, 
the labourers were employed in fine weather during the winter 
in trimming* the hedges, and clearing out^ furrows and ditches; 
in wet weather they retreated to a large bam and threshed out 
wheat or oats with a flail, in a damp atmosphere the most un- 
favourable for the condition of the com, and a time of the 
year most conveniint for pilfering it The usual course of 
cropping was — 1, fallow ; 2, wheat ; 3, oats ; 4, seeds. The 
seed crops were fed until the beginning of June with all the 
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stock of the farm, and then broken up for a bare fallow with a 
wooden turnwrest plough. The crops were about twenty bushels 
of wheat per acre once in four years, about forty-eight bushels 
of oats the year following, and hay and seeds in the third year. 
The stock consisted of about twenty-five cows, and ten young 
beasts, whidh were sold half-fat. The horses ploughed four at 
a time in a line, and were usually the plumpest animals on the 
farm. Sheep there were none, nor was it believed possible to 
keep them without Down feed. Lime was the only manure 
purchased, and hay the only winter food. The present owner 
and farmer of Ockley Manor, after travelling through England 
to study the best specimen of modem tenant-farming, began by 
reducing a hundred enclosures to twenty, and by borrowing 
enough money from the public loan to drain the whole of his 
clays, the stiffest imaginable, three feet six inches deep. He 
would have preferred four feet deep, but the expense lopped off 
six inches. This indispensable preliminary process enables 
him to grow roots and to keep a large stock of Southdown 
sheep on his clovers and seeds, with plenty of cake, running 
them on the land almost all the year round. To assist in dis- 
integrating the drained clay he avails himself of ‘ Warne’s 
box-feeding’ system, manufacturing a large quantity of long 
straw-dung, which, when ploughed in, exercises a mechanical 
as well as a fertilising effect. 

There are three modes of feeding cattle in use — open yards, 
stalls, and boxes. Well-built yards are surrounded by sheds 
for shelter, the open space is dish-shaped, thinly sprinkled 
with earth, and thickly covered with straw, which is renewed 
from time to time as the cattle trample it into manure. The 
roofs of all the surrounding buildings are provided with gutters, 
and the rain is carried into underground drains. The liquid 
manure is pumped back upon the prepared dung-heaps. These 
yards are attached to all root-feeding farms, arifl by their ap- 
pearance and the quality of the cattle fed in them a fair 
opinion may be formed of the management of the tenant. In 
stalls the cattle are tied by the head under cover, with more or 
less- straw under them according to the proportion of arable 
land. On the * box system ’ each beast is penned in a separate 
compartment under cgver, and supplied from day^llo day with 
just as much straw as will cover the solids and absorb the liquid 
dung. By the time the beast is fat his cell is full of solid well 
fermented manure, of the most valuable description for clay land. 
The cattle, whether in yards, stables, or boJbs, and all are often 
to be found on the same farm, ought to be bountifully fed with 
sliced or pulped roots mixed with chaff, hay, oilcake, linseed, or 

corn. 
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corn. The extra buildings make boxes the most expensive ,plan» 
but in no way do the animals thrive better, and where there xs a]|i 
ample supply of straw it is the most advantageous method, olf 
manufacturing manure. Box-feeding affords one more instance o| 
the antiquity of many modern agricultural practices. In Sir John 
Sinclair’s ^ Statistical Survey of Scotland,’ published 1795, we 
read that in the Shetland Island of Unst, ‘The method of pre- 
serving manure is by leaving it to accumulate in the beast-4iouse 
under the cattle, mixed with layers of grass and short heather, 
till the beasts cannot enter. When the house is full the dung is 
spread over the fields.’ Doubtless the islanders of ITnst found, 
in their damp climate, that dung collected out of doors lost all 
its fertilizing value. At Ockley farm, with the assistance of the 
grass-land, from one hundred to one hundred and twenty of the 
best class of Sussex, or Devons, or Scots, are fattened every year 
in boxes, built cheaply enough of the timber from the condemned 
hedgerows, interlaced with furze and plastered with Sussex 
mud. Though not very sumptuous externally, they are warm 
and well ventilated. Twenty Alderney cows eat up what the fat 
cattle leave on the pastures (each cow being tethered), and sup- 
ply first-class butter for Brighton — a market which requires the 
best description of farm produce. In manufacturing districts 
quantity pays the grazier or dairyman the best, in fashionable 
quarters quality. Bight hundred fat Down sheep and lambs, 
and about eighty pigs, which are sold off chiefly in the shape of 
what is popularly called ‘dairy-fed pork,’ complete the animal 
results on this Weald of Sussex farm. 

On four hundred and fifty acres devoted to arable cultivation 
wheat is grown every alternate year, at the rate of from forty to 
forty -eight bushels per acre. The sheep and lambs, which get 
Tat on the clover or other seeds, assisted by cake, prepare th^ 
5oil for the alternate corn crops, and have doubled the original 
|roduce. The r<sots fatten the cattle in boxes, and, while they are 
growing ripe for the butcher, they manufacture the long straw 
laanure, which both enriches the tenacious soil, and by its fer- 
ilientation assists to break it up. Space, light, and air have 
lieen gained by clearing away huge fences, which, besides their 
other evils, harboured hundreds of corn-consuming vermin. 3^ 
tkese and su^like methods, all novelties in Sussex, the produqe 
of the farm ms in ten years been trebled, and the condition 
tke soil incalculably improved ; and all would have been vain,, 
and much of it impossible, without the adoption of deep, thorouglx 
gridiron drainage. This has done in the Weald of Sussex clay 
what sheep-fee&ng and drill husbandry did for the warrens of 
Norfolk, the sands of Bedford, and the Downs of Wiltshire and 
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Dorsetshire. The result, however^ is not so satisfactory in a 

? rofi table point of view as lU light. land llounties, because, as 
'alpa has shown in bis ‘ Annals of a Clay Farm/ it is almost 
impossible on a retentive soil, with any paying, number of horses, 
to get through more than one-third of the ploughing beforii 
winter sets in, with its rain and snow. The cultivators of the 
farms which from their natural fertility in dry seasons were in 
favour for centuries, while what are now our finest corn-growing 
districts were Moorland deserts, are often beaten by time, pre- 
vented as they are by the wet from getting on tlie land, and obliged 
to work slowly with three or four horses. Yet on autumnal cul- 
tivation depends the security of the root-crops — and the root- 
crops are like the agricultural ‘ Tortoise ' of Indian mythology, 
the basis on which rests the rent-paying corn crop. Much, 
therefore, as deep drainage has done for advanced farmers, on 
retentive clays, it has not done enough, and they look anxiously 
forward for the time when a perfect steam cultivator will make 
them independent of animal power, and enable them, if needful, 
to work night as well as day during every hour of dry weather. 

We have not thought it necessary to dwell Upon any of those 
profitless agricultural miracles which are from time to time per- 
formed, to the great amazement of the class with whom turnips 
are only associated with boiled legs of mutton, and mangold- 
wurzel with salad. As little have we cared to describe liquid - 
manure farms, netted over with iron pipes, irrigated by hose and 
jet, and a perpetually pumping steam-engine, for the simple 
reason that^ while deep drains, guano, superphosphate of lime, 
long straw manure, and other aids to agriculture introduced 
within the last fifteen years, give an early result, liquid ma- 
nure, under an English sun, has never been proved to he 
effective, except for grass crops on a dairy farm. We have con- 
tented ourselves with selecting illustrations which, though not speci- 
mens of perfection in every department, for they«all have defects, 
and in two out of three the buildings and implements might 
easily be improved, are yet fair types of the system of cultivation 
which is m^iug rapid progress through every district of Eng 
land. These are farms which are cultivated on commercial prin* 
eiples, instead of being mainly expensive raree-shows — farmi 
which pay fair rents^ and return fair profits, and jMd an amotin; 
of meat and corn which is at least double that r^ed by unii> 
telUgent farmers in England, and above four*-fold that obtained 
from a more fertile soil and genial sun by peasant proprietois 
of France and Germany. . 

In the absence of agricultural statistics, we bave^ no exact daU 
for comparing the produce of England before and since the era of 
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' high farming ;* but the following figures will convey of 

the fixed and floating capital invested by landlords and tenanla in 
modern improvements. Since 1839 at least twelve hundretjl tlfcou- 
sand tons of guano have been imported, for which not less than twelve 
* millions sterling have been paid. In the year 1837 the foreign 
bones imported were valued by the Custom House authorities at 
250,000/. After that date wie have no return, but since 1840 one 
million at least has been paid annually for bones, sulphuric acid^ 
and artificial manures, independently of guano. Since 1 846 at least 
sixteen millions have been invested in deep thorough drainage. 
Thus we have an expenditure of upwards of thirty millions, without 
counting the value of new implements and machines, purchased 
every year by thousands, or the large sums laid out in adding to 
the productive acreage of farms by throwing down useless hedge- 
rows, or in rebuilding the rude homesteads that served the pre- 
ceding agricultural generation, and in replacing the inferior local 
breeds of stock by better animals suited to the soil and climate. 

There are other facts which are full as significant. In 1847 
tlie proprietor of a now prosperous school of agricultural che- 
mistry could not, out of a large number of pupils, find one wlio 
was willing to be gratuitously instructed in the science for which 
farmers willingly pay him at present a heavy extra fee. Even 
Mr, Pusey, who devoted his life to improvements in cultivation, 
made the mistake, in his last report, of undervaluing the services 
which chemistry had rendered to agriculture. Such, however, is 
found to be its practical value, that the demands of farmers have 
created a class of chemists who make the relative value of 
manures ahd artificial food and the constituents of soils the 
objects of their especial study. To such inquiries Mr. Lawes 
devotes the Rothamsted experimental farm and laboratory, an 
establishment over which Dr. Gilbert presides, at an expense for 
the last fifteen years of more than 1000/. a year. Professor Way, 
who has lately been succeeded by Professor Voelcker, was 
bound by his appointment under the Royal Agricultural Speiety 
to supply analyses to the subscribers at certain low fixed rates, 
and he was amply employed by the tenant-farmer conimunity. 
In the West^ of England, long considered the very Bmotia of 
agriculture, Professor Voelcker delivered last year at Exefor, 
Barnstaple, And Newton Abbott, at the request of the Bath 
and West ^ England Agricultural Society, a series of niMt 
admirable lectures, the results of experiments canied on at 
Cirencester, on such subjects as ‘ The Value of Artificial Ma- 
nures,’ ‘ Farm Yard Manures,’ ‘The Composition of Fertile and 
Barren Soils,’ ‘ The Nutritive Value of different Oilcakes.’ In 
1840 there was no chemist sufficiently familiar wilSt farming to 
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treat usefully on these topics ; and if he co^|d have talked the 
very quintessence of practical wisdom^ ther^ certainly was no 
agricultural audience prepared to listen to him. That he spoke 
the language of science would of itself have been sudicient to 
convince the tenantry throughout the country that he did not 
speak the language of common sense. It is true that Coke of 
Holkham, with bis usual acuteness, had long before invited the 
attention of Sir Humphry Davy to the chemistry of agriculture, 
and even specially retained a Mr. Grisewood^s services for Nor- 
folk ; but the public were not yet ripe fot instruction, and the 
lever of superphosphate of lime and guano was wanting to 
move their minds from traditionary routine. From that period 
the work went on with railroad celerity. When Mr. Josiah 
Parkes called on Mr. Handley in 1837, he found him experi- 
menting on * a new manure called guano. ^ Ten years later, 
although the consumption was enormous, many farmers looked 
upon its use as a sort of treason, and met innovators with a 
maxim, which is in one sense sound ; ‘ Nothing like muck.’ 
Others equally ignorant but more enterprising used it freely, and 
grew great crops without caring to know the reason why. The 
desire to ascertain the reason why quickly followed, and has 
already converted many a farmer into a creature of reason from 
a creature of rule-of-thumb. 

If it be asked what has been practically gained within the last 
twenty years by the investigations of the agricultural chemist, 
we would answer, certainty. We knew years ago that farmyard 
manure was excellent ; by the light of chemical science we learn 
why it is ‘a perfect universal manure,’ we learn how to manu- 
facture and employ it best, and we learn why on clay soils it may 
be safely, nay advantageously, left for weeks on tbe surface before 
being ploughed in. Chemical science again teaches us why lime, 
which is not an active manure, although valuable as a destroyer of 
elements hostile to. fertility, produces great effeerfor a series of 
years, and then not unfrequently ceases to show any profitable 
results ; it teaches us to what crops guano, to what superphos- 
phate of lime, to what farmyard manure may be most profitably 
applied, and when a mixture of all three. Chemistry settles 
the comparative value of linseed cake, cotton cake, and karob 
beans ; shows when pulse should be used for fattenUg pigs, and 
how to compound a mixture of Indian com and bean-meal 
which shall produce fat bacon neither hard nor wasteful. Tbe 
conclusions of science were previously known empirically to a 
few^ but their range was limited and their application accidental. 
They have been reduced to order and rendered universally avail- 
able for the use of plain farmers by the investigations of men like 
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L&w^b and Voelck^. As the latter observes^ * there are too 
matiy modifying influences of soil, climate, season, &e., to etiable 
us to establisli any invariable laws for the guidance of the htlS^ 
bandrnan f but the more we can trace effects to their causes and 
ascertain the mode in which nature operates, the neater we are 
to fixed principles and a sure rule of practice. 

It would seem then that the first great epoch of modern agricul^ 
tural improvement began with Lord Townshend, who demon*- 
strated the truth embodied in the adage, 

^ He who marls sand 
May buy the land,’ 

showed the value of the turnip, and, as we presume, must have 
been a patron of the four-course system, which had its rise in 
Norfolk about the same time. The second epoch was that of 
Bake well, whose principles of stock-breeding have ever since 
continued to raise, year by year, the average value of our meat*® 
producing animals. The third epoch dates from the%xertions 
of such men as the Duke of Bedford and Coke of Hoik bam, the 
latter of whom, combining usages which had been very partially 
acted upon, brought into favour drilled turnip husbandry, cai> 
ricd all the branches of farming as far as was permitted by the 
knowledge of his time, and did the inestimable service of innocu- 
lating hundreds of landlords and tenants with his own views. The 
fourth epoch, if we were to take each advance from its earliest 
dawn, would comprise the various dates of the opening of the 
first railroad, the importation of the first cargo of guano, the 
publication of Liebig’s first edition of the ‘ Chemistry of Agri^ 
culture,’ and the deep draining of the Bonesetter’s field on Chat 
Moss ; but in general terms it may be said to date from 
the first meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society at Oxford 
in 1839, when farmers began to be familiarized with men 
of science, and^en of science learned not to despise agri- 
cultural experience. This last era is> almost the birth of yes- 
terday, and already, as compared with any former period, the 
results read more like a page from the Arabian Nights than like 
a chapter in the history of agricultural progress* Deep drainage^ 
artificial manures, artificial food, improved implements, and raih* 
road conveyance, have been the leading means by which tbsn 
change has been wrought. Deep drainage has brought into plary 
the unexhausted futility of our strong clays ; portable manures 
and purchased food have increased the crops on land of: evcary 
degree. Mangold and swedes have been made to flourish on 
stiff soils, and cereals on sieve-like sands* Dowmi have been 
transformed from bare pastures to heavy root and rich grains 
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bearing fields. The visitors to Salisbarj Plain at the agricultural 
show of 1857 were surprised to fiiiid a large part of it converted into 
productive cotti4atid — a change which has been almost entirely 
effected within the last twenty years. The scientific mechanic has 
provided the tools and machinery for breaking up and pulverising 
the ground, for sowing the seed, for gathering the crops, for 
preparing it for market, for crushing or cutting the food for the 
atock, with an ease, a quickness, and a pei^ection unknown 
before. The railroad is the coimecting medium which maintains 
the vast circulation, conveying the agencies of production to the 
farmer, and the produce of the farmer to the market. The 
steam-cultivator is, perhaps, about to be added to the triumphs 
of mechanism, and then will be realised 5*’the expression in the 
fine lines of Mr. Thackeray on the Great Exhibition of 1851 — an 
expression which was premature if it was intended to be historic, 
but which we hope, and almost believe, will prove to be prophetic. 

•k 

H ^ Look yonder where the engines toil ; 

These England’s arms of conquest are. 

The trophies of her bloodless war ; 

Brave weapons these. 

Victorious over wave and soil, 

With these she sails, she weaves, she tilh^ 

Pierces the everlasting hills 

And spans the seas.’ 

The spirit of the old agriculture and the new arc diametrically 
opposite — that of the old agriculture was to be stationary, that 
of the new is to progress. When Young made his tour through 
the east of England in 1771, he lemarks as a peculiarity that the 
turnip cabbage of a Mr. Reynolds, which had a special supe- 
riority, was gradually adopted by his neighbours — ‘ a circum- 
stance,’’ he adds, ‘that would not happen in many counties.’ 
His works are, in fact, a narrative of individual enterprise and 
general stupidity. A Mr. Cooper who went •into Dorsetshire 
from Norfolk could only get his turnips hoed by working him- 
self year after year with his labourers, and refusing to be tired out 
by their deliberate awkwardness for the purpose of defeating his 
design. After he had continued the practice for twenty years, 
and all the surrounding farmers had witnessed the vast benefits 
to be derived from it, not a single one of them had begun to 
imitate him. Mr. Cooper, with two horses abreast, and no 
driver, ploughed an acre of land where his neighbours with four 
horses and a driver ploughed only three-quarters of an acre. 
Yet not a labhurer would touch this unclean implement, as they 
seemed to think it, and no farmer, with such an example per- 
petually before his eyes, chose to save on each plough the wages 

of 
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of a man, the keep of two horses, and the extra expenditure 
incurred by the diminished amount of work performed in the 
day. No longer ago than 1836, Sir Robert Peel presented a 
Farmers’ Club at Tamworth with two iron ploughs of the best 
construction. On his next visit the old ploughs with the wooded 
mould-boards were again at work. * Sir/ said a member of the 
club, ‘ we tried the iron, and we be all of one mind that thejr 
made the weeds grow.’ On Yoftng recommending the Dorsetshire 
agriculturists to fold their ewes in the winter they treated iht 
idea with contempt ; and on pressing them for their reasons, they 
replied, ^ that the flock, in rushing out of the fold, would tread 
down the lambs,’ though no such accident had ever been heard 
of, ^ and that the lambs would not be able to find their dams in a 
large fold,’ though certainly^ says Young, ‘a lamb in Dorset- 
shire has as much sense as a lamb elsewhere.’ Whether the 
method had been beneficial or not, the grounds for rejecting it 
were equally absurd. Of two neighbouring counties one was 
sometimes a century behind the other. A lazy desire to creep 
with sluggish monotony along an established path, and a feel- 
ing of impatience at being pushed into a novel track, helped 
to maintain hereditary prejudices, and tenants invented fan- 
ciful excuses for not doing what was plainly advantageous 
to be done, because they preferred present sloth to foturc 
profit. They were like a man who had lain upon one side 
till he shrunk from the trouble of turning over fo the other, 
though when the process was performed the new posture might 
be easier than the old. JBut once roused and put in motion, and 
the inherent reluctance to stir being overcome, the gain in 
interest as well as in pocket was felt to be great, lie who has 
profited by one innovation is ready to try another, and his pride 
and his pleasure is to improve where his fathers gloried in 
resisting improvement. There are still lai^e districts of England 
which have yet to be converted to a rational system of agricul- 
ture — landlords avho are ignorant of the principles of manage- 
ment which attract or create intelligent tenants — and tenants who 
are ignorant of the methods by which the land is made to doubUs 
its increase. But the ware of agricultural progress has acquired 
irresistible might, and they must mount it or it will sweep 
them away. The best thing which can be done for these laggards 
in the race is to persuade them to take in an agricultural news- 
paper, to get them to consult the commercim travellers wJho 
collect orders for the manufacturers of artificial manures, to talk 
them into replenishing their worn-out implements from the mart 
of the great makers, to prevail on them to visit the annual shows 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, to throw them, in sfiort, in the 
way of seeing the products of advanced husbandry, and of hearing 
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the ideas of enlightened cultivators, Bj some or all of these 
means they may be put upon the high-road to improvement, and 
when they have gone an inch there is little fear, unless they are 
aiHicted by a hopeless incapacity, that they will refuse to go the 
elL He who lives within the diameter of a little circle has 
ideas as narrow as his horizon, but the influence of numbers and 
skill together is irresistibU^, and no impersonation of ignorance 
or bigotry has probably ever visited a single great agricultural 
exhibition without returning a wiser and a better farmer. 


Art. V. — 1. The Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti^ until Trans- 
lations of many of his Poems and Letters. By John S. Harford, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. In 2 vols, London, 1857. 

2. Illustrations^ Architectural arid Pictorial^ of the Genius of 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti. With Descriptions of the Plates 
by the Commendatore Canina, C. R. Cockerell, lilsq., R. A., 
and John S. Harford, Esq., F.ll.S, 

^T^HE two volumes upon Michael Angelo, by a gentleman 
of Mr. ILarford’s station, are no slight testimony to 
the enlightened attention now devoted to the subject of art 
by the class most at liberty to choose their own studies and 
recreations. Such free-will offerings are the more valuable 
from the circumstance that they are usually presented with a 
liberality as regards time, trouble, and money which the 
more professional contributor can seldom afford, and which 
this work offers to us in more than common abundancie. Mr. 
Harford’s name was previously known to the public in honour- 
able connexion with that of the illustrious object of his labours 
for services rendered in the same liberal spirit to artists as well as 
to art. In 1854 he published, at considerable expense, a plate 
of the Sistine ceiling, no less remarkable for its largo size than 
for the effect of colour produced by an elaborate ap})lication of 
the chrumo-lithographic process. Considering"" the double diffi- 
culty of giving any adequate idea of a work, itself seen under so 
many disadvantages, Mr. Harford’s plate may be pronounced the 
most successful, as a general representation of the ceiling, yet 
produced. The profits of the sale are devoted to the benefit of 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. This fine lithograph 
is now' incorj)orated with a folio of engravings accompanying the 
Life, in which no pains have been spared to assist the public to 
comprehend Michael Angelo as architect as well as painter, and 
which, having the advantage of a careful and enthusiastic es.say 
from the pen of Mr. Cockerell, is valuable with or without the 
work it illustrates. 


But 
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But it is not in generosity of labour or liberality of illustration 
alone that Mr, Harford shows the independent ainateur; the 
mode in which he has conceived his subject is strictly true to 
that character also. He may be said to lead the reailer up to 
Michael Angelo by every avenue, except that which most ap- 
pertains to connoisseurship. We approach the great Florentine 
by little help of criticism, and by few standards of comparison, 
eitlier with himself or other§, but rather through the literature, 
pliilosophy, and salient forms of thought of his day ; the author 
touches on none of the disputed points in his history ; hi; gives 
us no list of the works of this unprecedented pluralist in art ; but, 
on the principle that a man is best known by his associates, he 
intrt)duces him surrounded by those living characters whom he 
believes to have influenced his mind as well as his destiny. 
Tlius tlie chief personages of that mysterious Florence of the 
15 th century are successively evoked before us — Lorenzo do 
Medici, the magnificent Egotist, the devotee chiefly of a spurious 
Platonism, the patriot only in art and learning — Politian, tlan 
Medicean laureate, and tutor to the future Leo X. — Ficiniu, the 
high-priest of the philosophic Academy — Pico de Mirandola, 
the lesser Italian Crichton — Matteo Franco — Bartolommeo 8cala 
— Luigi Pulci — with minor literati, sparkling, profligate;, and 
classic — and, finally, the melancholy figure of the puritanic 
martyr Savonarola, \%hose stem trumpet-call of Christian protest 
is lieard in harsh opposition to the* lulling Pagan tones, which, 
floating on the surface of Italian society, show the deep moral 
corruption beneath. 

Nor are the results of Mr. Harford's labours dependent for 
interest on the nature of his subjects only. No matter what the 
theme — and^’our short summary comprehends the very antijiodes of 
the dull and interesting in systems and men — from the dreariest 
dreams of modern Platonism equally as from ^the stirring echoes 
of the Reformation yon side the Alps (his favourite and leading 
topic), this hard-working volunteer extracts a narrative S(> lucid 
and elegant as to afford little conception of the obscurity, wordi- 
ness, and pedantry through which he himself has forced his way. 

In this desire to reflect light on the life he has undertaken, 
from every form of intellectual depth or sophistical surface at 
all coincident with it, Mr. Harford expresses not only his own 
feelings, but that of an important and highly-cultivated class. 
To such thinkers great part of the interest inspired fjy art con- 
sists in its supposed connexion with tbe mind of its period ; and 
though not prepared to agree unreservedly with this belief, it 
may be accepted as one of those cases in which an opinion may 
bear good fruit without being strictly founded on truth. What- 
ever reason, indeed, leads the educated and tbe excellent to take 
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an interest in art is a good reason, though it may not be one of 
sound phi^sophy. Interesting, therefore, as are Mr. Harford’s 
volumes on various grounds, there is nothing in them more so 
than the fact that one in his position should devote his best ener- 
gies to detail the minutest particulars of a great artist’s existence ; 
while, on the other hand, we can imagine no tribute more 
honourable to the memory of the great Florentine than is thus 
paid by the learning, the liberality, and the piety of so thorough 
an English gentleman. 

As respects the tone of earnest piety which pervades the 
work, it is no trifling indication of the religious feeling of our 
19th century that, in the desire to vindicate taste by a higher 
principle, by reconciling the life and works of Michael Angelo 
with the pure doctrines of Christianity — the true solution of 
Mr, Harford’s labours — this gentleman does not stand alone 
among modern writers on art. The same desire, however dif- 
ferent in application, may^ be seen in M. Rio’s work on 
‘ Leonardo da Vinci et son Ecole.’ If Mr. Harford fondly aims 
to glean from the cmanat^ns of Michael Angelo’s mind, both as 
an artist and poet, the indications of an incipient Protestant, 
M. Rio as fondly claims the art of Leonardo and his school as 
the only consistent result of true Catholic doctrine. Both, by 
these means, invest their subject with an interest beyond the 
reach of art ; both inspire the reader with the most respectful 
convictions of their sincerity ; and both, perhaps, lead us some- 
what to ponder upon the absence of all philosophical connexion 
between such premises and conclusions. 

While the impure mythology of ancient Greece is known to 
have enlisted in its service the highest development of art the 
world has ever known, it would be vain to try and trace any 
logical consequence between the excellences of the artist and 
those of his faith. Art may derive her support, in a worldly 
sense, from the foulest superstition or from the purest Christianity ; 
but in the impossibility of tracing the sources qf her inspiration 
to both these extremes alike is shown the fallacy of ascribing it 
to either. The fuller the Pantheon, or the more numerous the 
legends, the more abundant are her materials ; but as regards the 
elements which transmute these materials into art, we see no 
rule which adjudges them to the principles of one form of faith, 
superstition, or idolatry, more than to those of another. Byzan- 
tine art, it is true, may be characterized as the strict exponent of 
Byzantine religious principle from the 6th to the 12th century ; 
that, however, which, properly speaking, was no art, can constitute 
no example. If, on the other hand, obedience to prescription and 
tradition be the banner of the Roman Church, and liberty of thought 
and progress that of the Protestant, it would puzzle any com- 
petent 
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petent analyser, in considering the highest forms of Italian art, to 
separate one from the other. In adherence to establisifed types 
and subjects, both Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo were 
faithful Catholics ; in innovations of every kind in the practice 
of their great language they were arrant Protestants. It may be 
thought that we here infer that the Protestant principle is, of the 
two, as much the more important for the expansion of art, as the 
practice of the artist is more important than the subject on which 
it is exercised. The great Italian masters carried on the forms 
of Papal tradition as the Greek sculptors those of heathen mytho- 
logy, because they found them ready to their hands ; but the 
very existence of art, as Byzantium again exemplifies, is de- 
pendent on the artist's freedom of speech. There is, however, a 
fallacy in the mere admission of these doctrinal ideas into reason- 
ing upon art which cannot be too much deprecated. The defini- 
tions of blackness and whiteness would not be more out of place 
applied to music, nor tliose of hardness and softness to perfumes, 
tlian the ideas involved by the terms Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant as applied to art. There are feelings in man and appear- 
ances in Nature which, joined together in holy wedlock, engenrler 
art; but, however the union may be stimulated by fervour, 
encouraged by piety, and favoured by a holy life, articles of 
belief have nothing whatever to do with it. If we were askeil to 
<lefinc which are the painters in the whole range of art who have 
most imbued their works with the expression of religious f<T- 
vour, we should name two as far severed by creed as by country 
and time — Fra Angelico and Ary Scheffer, Only, indeed, by 
recognising the instinct of art in its true dignity as the inheritance* 
of the natural man can the apparent discrepancies in its sources 
and aliment be reconciled, and only thus can it be freed from 
those theories wbic'h, however attractive to the fancy, serve but 
to clog it witli mysticism and confusion.* In no respect, there- 
fore, do(!s the faithful follower of Rome more pervert both history 
and philosophy than by the fond assumption that in the difference 
betweem the doctrines of the Papacy and those of the Reforma- 
tion lies the great secret of Christian art from Giotto upwards. 
One is tempted to ask in return, if that difference in doctrine be 
answerable for their production, why it has not been more 
zealous for their preservation? This, however, is too large a 
question to be pursued here, and we return to Mr. Harford. 

In admitting that* the title of this gentleman’s work might 
more appropriately have been that of the History of Michael 
Angelo and his Times, and that it renders fiir more service to 
literature than to art, it is necessary to remind the reader that 
Mr. Harford has not only taken that view of his subject most 
congenial to his own mind, but that which every writer must, more 
Vol, 103. — No, 200. 2 G or 
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or less, be competed tb take at present. While the numerous mate- 
rials for a fresh, a correct, and an ampler biography, left by 
Michael Angelo himself, and preserved in the Casa Buonarioti at 
Florence, are inaccessible to the public, little else than a literary 
memoir can be put together. These materials contain, we are 
informed, a correspondenc e of above three hundred letters on the 
part of Michael Angelo with Sebastian del Piombo, V’^ittoria C/O- 
lonna, Daniel da Volterra, his nephew, his servant, 6cc., including 
not less than sixty by his own hand; and judging from those* we have 
been privileged to see, they w'ould serve to place his personal great- 
ness on a still higher pedestal than it has even hitherto assumed, 
and one which no differences as to the merits of his art could affect. 
Meanwhile all researches made without access to this treasury 
are but laborious diggings for water with a full river in sight. 
This is evident from tfie scarce, however welcome, gleanings 
which are presented to the world in Le Monnier’s recently pub- 
lished 12th volume of the new edition of Vasari, and which Ijave 
been collected from every yet published source, from civic records, 
the arc hives of ancient ecc’lesiastical bodies, and other documents. 
It is therefore the more to be regretted that a promise made by 
the signora Buonatroti herself, to investigate the MiSS., and 
answcu a few r|uestions on the more uncertain points in Michael 
Angelo’s history, was frustrated by the lamented death of that 
lady in June, 185G, 

'riie records, therefore, of this great man rest almost entirely 
upon ihe Lives of Vasari and (Jondivi — the one cx)pi<*d very 
much from the other, and both imbutxJ with modes of tlicmght, as 
well as inaccuracies of fact, so little in kec*ping with tlic dignity 
of their subject as to render their works valuable for little more 
than an outline, and that a very defective one, of his c areer. The 
circumstance that Michael Angelo was the only living artist whose 
history is given in Vasdri^s first edition, accounts for its being, in 
essential respects, the least satisfactory of all the biographies. Flat- 
tery was the order of the day, and the conscious«ess that the book 
would reach his hands entailed a stream of adulaticm without 
limit or discrimination. That the work did come under the eye 
of its subject we are assured by Vasari, who further inserts a 
sonnet received from him in acknowledgment. But it would be 
doing little justice to our respect for the great man’s memory to 
believe that he really approved of much that Vasari’s Life of 
hirnscilf contains, or that his sonnet — a mere complimentary 
apostiophe, in no way applicable to the wcjrk — was anytliing 
more than a conventional mode of writing. In reading this 
Life, therelorc, the circumstances whicli in our times would add 
matcnially to its claims to belief must be considered as projior- 
tionably detracting from them. Dad the master been dead 

before 
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before it was written, better discrimination would probably have 
been exercised than extolling, for example (simply bemuse it was 
the latest executed), the Last Judgment above the Sistine t'eiling* 
But in retracing the lives of the great Italian representatives of 
art it must be remembered as a rule that wc havei" in great mea- 
sure, to set aside those opinions which have been transmittc^d with 
them. Sound views as to the real nature and merits of art espe- 
cially demand a renunciation wf the speculative and the fain iful, 
whieli (at least on this subject) is rarely found even in our matter- 
of-fact nineteenth century, and seems not to have been possible 
in the dreamy and pedantic fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
When, therefore, wc seek to be enlightened by principles sup- 
posed to be imbibed at the very fountain-head, we are met by 
theories and inquiries so vague and senseless as to show that the 
very foundations of true connoisseurship were not then laid. 
Even the sentiments put into the mouth of Michael Angelo 
himself, in a reported conversation with Vittoria Colonnu and 
others,* transmit to us little more than far-fetched theories and 
conc('its, neither worthy of, nor, we should say, compatible with 
the common, practical sense of any great artist. Two parallel 
anecdotes, however, from the Lives of Leonardo da Vin< i and 
Michael Angelo, serve to illustrate more precisely what we 
mean. Not even their great names, it appears, were any protect 
tion against the speculations of idle pedants as to whether 
Painting or Sculpture were the superior art — a question about as 
much to the purpose in those days as a dissertation on tlie com- 
parative merits of fire and water, before a railway committee, 
would be in ours. The answers of each great painter to what 
would now be thought tlie most intolerable intrusion on their 
time arc cliaracteristic. Leonardo bends his philosophic mind 
meekly to the matter, and comes to the conclusion, ‘ that 
the more an art induces fatigue of body, the less noble it 
Is.’t Michael Angelo, then in his eighty-first year, had evi- 
dently, to his q^edit, never thought on the matter at all. He 
therefore flounders for a few liftes, in deference to the habits of 
the day, in speculations as to the difference between the sun and 


fancied he ought to say tlian as what this great authority can have really utteml. 
A palpable contradiction, also, regarding a cerUiiii well-known picture, proving 
that even a then recent transaction in the recordb of art was not sate from misstate- 
ment, shows how little the reporter aimed at cumnion accuracy, 
t ‘ Quanto piu un arte porta seco fatica di corpo, tanto piu h vile/ — lyattato, 
lib. ii. cap. 14. 
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the moon, on the act of removing material, as in sculpture, and 
that of lajing it on, as in painting. And then his strong common 
sense comes to the rescue, and he bursts out with the dictum, 
‘ Since, tljcii, the same species of intelligence presides over 
Painting and Sculpture, why not make peace between them, and 
close these endless disputes, the time consumed in which wouhl 
be much better employed in producing works of art? If he who 
maintains that Painting is more noble than Sculpture writes upon 
other subjects as he does upon this, my old woman would have 
written much better/ 

But though the artist’s soul might be vexed within him by 
such unprofitable absurdities, yet the evil for a while affected 
not art. It is one of her glorious uses to continue a reality, 
even when there is little left that may be called real around 
lier. This it is which often renders her an apparently illogical 
feature in history. ‘ Ex pede Herculern ’ is no sure argu- 
ment when we reason from art to morals ; least of all in the 
Medi(%an era, of the glory of which we are apt to read far too 
flattering a tale by the light of those priceless monuments — its 
best survivors. The recognition of that divinity wliich doth 
hedge art is an indispensable preliminary to the true appreciation 
of her nature. So long as she was faithful to herself, the most 
adverse influences had no power to harm her. She flourished 
through despotism and corruption, and remained holy ; vanity 
and superstition employed her, sophistry and stupidity extolled 
her, and she Wixs not defiled. She ha<l a charmed, because a 
separate existence. In point of fact, the high but vague ideas 
generally entertained of the advantages sun'ounding art in those 
great pictorial times which decorated Florence are so much 
deducted from her real worth. How false those ideas are, in the 
main, the life of such a man as Michael Angelo will show. But 
though the impediments and distresses suffered by him in the 
course he sought to run may shake our faitli in the patronage of 
popes and princes, yet we still nourish delusions as to the ^ at- 
mosphere ’ which surrounded an* old master. Here again, how- 
ever, art is lowered by a false exaltation of things around lier. 
Poetic, indeed, was the existence of those on whom the sun of 
Italy shone in the workshops of Italian art. Looking closer, 
however, we shall see little that would now be tliought en- 
couraging to the pride of the artist, or even compatible with the 
liberty of his calling. The original contract for the picture by 
Beuozzo Gozzoli, now in our National Gallery, which has lately 
come to light, is an example of the terms under wliich a great 
painter worked in the days of Lorenzo de’ Medici. It runs 
thus : — 

*' He shall represent on the said imola tlie hereinafter mentioned 

figures 
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figures in the mode and form about to be expressed. First, in the centre 
of the said picture, tlie figure of Our Lady enthroned, in the mode and 
form, and with the ornaments of the picture on the high altar of 
St. Mark in Florence. And on the right side of tlie said fucture, 
beside Our Lady, the figure of St. John the Baptist, in the proper usual 
dress ; and next to him the figure of St. Zeriobio, with his ornamented 
sacerdotal dress; and then the figure of St. Jerome, kneeling; with bis 
proper and usual accessories. And on the left side the undermentioned 
saints, that is to say, their figures ; first, bdfeide Our Lady, tlie figure of 
St. I*eter, and next him that of St, Dominick, and then, next St. Dotiiiuiek, 
the figuiHi of St. Francis, kneeling, with every ornament, as usual/ 

There are few patrons of art nowadays who would not hesitate 
thus to dictate to a painter even in treating for a family picture, 
and fewer painters of note who would not stipulate for liberty in 
the arrangement of his subject as the sine qua non of his success. 
Wc must descend^de^d to a low class of society both as regards 
art and manners to find those who would either give or take a 
commission in this spirit. That times, therefore, have changed 
since pi<^tures could be ordered to pattern is, at all events, a 
thing to rejoice over. At the same time, far from looking on 
this contract as derogatory to Art, we regard it as a high tribute 
to the real independence of this godlike vocation. There might 
be little regard paid to the painter’s delicacy and dignity — he 
might bo addressed like an ‘ artificer,’ as he w^s then literally 
denominated ; but the art that could afford to be treated like n 
trade, the art that could not be degraded, was the real thing 
after all. 

TIjus far our remarks have tended to show the happy invul- 
nerability of tlie true aesthetic temperament against evil and un- 
favourable influences. While, tlierefore, venerating the sense, 
morality, and integrity of Michael Angelo, which passed un- 
sullied through a corrupt age, there is no cause for surprise that 
his genius should have shared the same immunity. But we an? 
called upon now rather to argue against the reversed view, and, 
by the same rule, to disclaim the benefit an artist is supposed to 
derive from certain intellectual advantages. 

In the belief that Michael Angelo’s artistic powers were 
promoted by the learned society in which the patronage of 
Lorenzo dc’ Medici enabled him to spend the impressionable 
years of his early youth, Mr. Harford again shares the opinions 
of many cultivated minds. It is natural for those who view art 
from a literary point of view to suppose that the attainments 
which contribute to general cultivation sliould be especially 
fertilising to the follower of the fine arts : and the supposition 
sounds so complimentary that it seems strange in us to wish to 
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disown it. But no mistake as to the nature of the artist’s mind 
can be really complimentary to it. In treating of the respective 
domains of art and literature, the first tijing to be kept in view 
is tlie difference and not tlie analogy between them. This 
difference is nowhere more positively seen than in the resources 
whence each is sustained. No two great classes of human 
intelligence drink really from the- same spring. The lamp of 
learning, however brightly it may burn, can shed no available 
light in that separate world where the true artist lives. What 
that world is — tlje two poles of which consist of the highest and 
lowest human faculties, those of the hand and tliose of the spirit 
—would be difficult to define. But perhaps smne clue to the 
intense happiness which it affords may be traced to the fact that 
the tree of knowledge has so little growth there. The very 
homage of an artist to his art must be passionate, and not, in 
the literary sense, intellectual. Better it is^or him to be the 
doting slave of an impulse than the reasoning and conscious 
disciple of a principle. Hence a childlike simplicity of aim has 
always distinguished the great painter and sculptor ; he is 
possessed by a feeling stronger than himself, and is that ab- 
sorbed, enthusiastic creature we alternately pity and envy — a 
lover — his life long ; and, though the course of his love do not 
run smooth, yet he is free from the anxieties which usually beset 
the state ; liis Jiead may be unstored, his tongue untutored, but 
he knows that he serves a mistress who, if a man do but give 
her liis whole heart, makes no difference between the scholar 
and the ignoramus. 

Not that the highest skill in art may not be accompanic^d by 
scarcely inferior literary attainments. Of this our own Knglish 
pictorial annals give sufficient testimony. But the se instances 
prove nothing ; the man may stand doubly high, tlu? artist 
stands but on his own ground. We doubt whether one ignorant 
of the facts would read Reynolds’ cultivated iiHiid in the tech- 
nical strength of his works, or guess Stot hard’s comparatively 
illiterate life in the air of classic elegance which stamps his 
style. So small an amount of original research can be ex- 
pressed even in the most erudite picture that we may fairly 
ask what advantage is conferred on one whose art is proverbially 
long, and life short, to store up with slow pains in his Ijead 
what half-a-dozen lines would supply from a book, or a few 
questions extract from the scholar at his side. The cancelled 
passage in the Felsina Pittrice, which questions the possi- 
bility of the learning displayed in tlife Parnassus, the Irfelio- 
dorus, S(‘hool of Athens, &c., having entered ‘the humble mind 
of an Urbinesc potter ’ might have been more courteously ex- 
pressed ; 
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pressed ; but the light of sound philosopliy rises clearer from this 
impertinence than from the flourish about ‘ the learned and 
always fruitful ideas of the gran Rnffadlo^ which#rej)laoed it. 
As for Michael Angelo, considered as an illustration of this 
question, our arguments, whether true or false, might have b^en 
spared. He is the last man from whom any fancied rofu tion of 
letters upon art can be worked ^out. If there be anything in this 
world more opposed to the spirit of the literature and conversa^ 
tion of his times, it is the spiiit which speaks in his works* 
On the one hand, a rage for classic literature and style, and the 
slip-slop revival of a bygone philosophy ; on the other, forms 
which disown the remotest analogy with the antique, and 
conceptions of a force, energy, and strangeness, before which 
even the philosophy of art is sometimes silent. Nor is there 
any ground for believing that Michael Angelo received what 
would, either then or now, be called a liberal education. He 
was versed in Dante and Petrarch, as many an Italian was also 
wlio could not so much as read. He knew his beautiful 
native tongue, and used it like a true poet ; he studied such 
mechanical sciences as then were taught, and applied them with 
a sagacity far beyond his day ; and he so far gave in to the 
habits of the period as to acquire the power of writing ba<| 
Latin.* But with this last exception his fine sense and juilgment 
seem to have held him aloof from all those cold and useless 
forms of learning on which the Italian mind was then more 
starved than fed, and which were reserved for the culiivafif>n of 
artists of a very different mould from himself. Vasari hiinsel f may 
be cited as the exponent of that school in which the reaction of 
letters upon art may be really traced — bis pictorial conce])tif>ns, 
equally as his literary ragionamenti ^ teem with classic eruditifin. 
The system, however, is known by its fruits. By the time that 
artists bad been turned into scholars, the art that less learned 
hands had bequeathed to them had hopelessly declined. 

We may therefore venture to consider the artistic career of 
Michael Angelo devoid of all reference to the religious liteiary 
influences of his life. What made him essentially what he was who 
shall say ? Yet there is something in the constitution of his 
mind on which a theory may be hazarded. That favoured jxirtioii 
of mankind to whom Florence is familiar will have iibserved 
certain salient peculiarities in her ecclesiastic and domestic arebt- 
tecture. Looked down upon from any of the numerous heights 
surrounding the city, a strange mixture of the most airy and most 
ponderous structures meet the eye; giving the impression df 

* See Gualandi's * Letters artistiohe Michelangelo Buonarroti a Franceico For* 
funato,’ vol. i. p. 34. 

having 
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having owed their erection altematelj to the hands of fairies and 
of giants* The Campanile of Giotto, ^with ebony and ivory 
inlaid/ looks, as anybody beside the Emperor Charles Y. might 
have said, only fit to be put under a glass case~tbe Strozzi and 
Riccardi palaces, and the Palazzo Vecchio, what Atlas himself 
would groan to lift. Of the fairy structured we have nothing to 
suggest ; but those stupendous rough-hewn piles, including the 
Royal Pitti, which are neither Renaissance^ Antique, nor 
Christian in character, serve to identify the Mediaeval-Floren- 
tine as the descendant of that Etrurian race which set the stamp 
of its strength upon the Cyclopean remains still existing in 
Tuscany, and of its energy and tendency to exaggeration on its 
painted vases and monumental decorations, J ust such in strength, 
energy, and tendency to exaggeration was Michael Angelo,— a 
view we find adopted by Winkelmann, This offers a clue to his 
peculiar idiosyncrasy, and may further account for the popu- 
larity his works enjoyed from the first in his own land. They 
went to the hearts of a people in whose ashes the ancient fires, 

. though expiring, were not yet extinguished. Not that he was 
the first vent of that volcanic heat ; such men as Spinello of 
Arezzo, Luca Signorelli, the Titanic Sandro, Pollajuolo, whose 
picture in our gallery was painted the year of Michael Angelo’s 
birth, were all more or less moulded in the old Etrurian furnace ; 
in all, however, that most astonishes the mind, and most puzzles 
it also, the great Buonarroti may be considered to embody its last 
and culminating vigour. 

Michael Angelo was born on the 6th March, 1475, and not 
1474, as stated by modern historians, Mr, Harford included ; the 
three months’ difference in the Florentine style, which at that 
time commenced the year on the 25th March — Annunciation day 
— having been overlooked in the adoption of the dates given by 
Vasari and Condivi. The tradition of bis descent, on the father’s 
side, from the Counts of Canossa, appears^ also to rest on 
erroneous foundations. Even the credulous Vasari states it only 
on the authority of ^eecondo che si diceJ Condivi, however, 
enters ardently into particulars with the view to exalt the family 
honours of his hero, which resolve themselves cbiefiy into two 
facts. First, that the /supposed founder of the Buonarroti family 
— a Messer Simone di Canossa— was Podesta of Florence in 
1250; and, secondly, that the Canossa and Buonarroti arms 
agreed. Modem investigation, however, has failed to find any 
confirmation on either of these points. No Simone di Canossa 
can be traced in the Florentine records as Podesth at all ; nor 
does it appear that any identity existed between the Canossa and 
Buonarroti escutcheon, both of them traceable in Tuscany 

through 
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through many c^ntnriet, until the senatdr Pili^i)^ Buhliairji^ti, 
well known as an archaeologist, and who died in 1783; added, by 
way of giving strength to the tindition, the Catiossa crest — dog- 
gnawing a bone. On the other hand, Tirabdschi,^ who gii^bi a 
long and erudite account of theCanossa family, makes noallusibn 
to a connexion which he would hate been too glad to claim. It 
is true that Michael Angelo hii^^telf credited the ttory, atid that 
it received farther colour from the courtesies he received frdm 
the then representative of the Canossa race. But this proves no- 
thing more than a greater desire on the part of two individuals 
under such circumstances to claim kindred, thgn to investigate 
the evidence on which it rested. We have stated this matter at 
length, though Michael Angelo’s name can neither lose nor gain 
by the question, as a specimen^ at the outset, of the inaccuracy 
which attends these old gossiping narrators, especially when 
some point of family vanity is concerned.f 

The outline given by these writers, slender as it is, of Michael 
Angelo’s boyhood/ tends to confirm our view of the small respect 
in which the arts were then practically held. The father of the 
great Buonarroti, though possessing the house at Plorencie and 
the villa at Settignano (both still in the family), was poor in 
purse and education, for, if Condivi may be believed, in a con- 
fession put into his own mouth, * be could do no more than read 
and write.’ His numerous sons were, therefore, devoted to the 
silk and woollen trade, the young Michael Angelo being alone 
sent to a grammar school at Florence. Here, however, the inci- 
pient artist showed no craving for letters. The pencil was his 
plaything in school-hours, and his study in play-time. No sooner 
was this propensity discovered than it was treated by father and 
uncles as a penal offence. The glorious monuments of art, then 
fresh and uninjured before their eyes, found no response either in 
their taste, pride, or vanity. The republican father of haber- 
dasher sons hac^no mercy, on the recreant who demeaned himself 
to art. Both writers state that Lodovico Buonarroti resorted to 
the usual parental modes of curing a genius of its bias — an 
assertion which, at all events, it is to be hoped, the son would 
have contradicted, had it not been true. It was not only that 
future proved how little they comprehended the character they 
tried to crush ; it is evident that the boy, from the first, mqst 

have given proofs of an earnestness and ability which, in tintes 

... 

Disioasi^ To^grafico, p. 1S4.* 

t The absence of all couSrmtion On the two points above mentioned ifisis stated 
as early as 1746, both in Manni’s and Gori's notes to Ck^ndiyl, which Mr, Harfprd 
doubtless overlooked. The question is farther treated in the * Prospetto Crono- 
logioo ' of Le Monnier’s edititm of Vasari. 

of 
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of the lowest artistic standardsi woukl have secured him respect 
As usual, the strong: purp<»se triumphed — he was apprenticed to 
Domenico Ghiriaiidajo when just turned fourteen. The fact 
that the master at once ag:reecl to pay for the young: pupil’s 
services, instead of requiring: a premium, shows with what success 
his school lessons had been neglected. The same opposition was 
renewe<l on his subsequent adoption of the sculptor’s craft; 
Ghiberti’s ‘Gates of Paradise’ in the Baptistery, which have 
since ennobled the vocation throughout the civilized world, had 
not then raised it in Florentine esteem ; and again the dignity of 
the house of Bqpnarroti, which, but for the arts, would probably 
never have been heard of beyond the walls of the city, was in 
arms at the degradation of a ‘ stone-mason ' member. The 
word ‘ scultore ’ would not have mended the matter. So long 
was it before the dignity of art was acknowledged at the very 
capital of its empire, that Michael Angelo himself, in mature 
years, sternly reproved a correspondent for addressing a letter 
‘Michel Angelo, scultore,’ reminding him that more deference 
was due to one of good family.* 

The little that is told us of the young scholar's apprentice days 
is curiously out of keeping with his subsequent career and works. 
It sounds strange that the boyhood of tlie most subjective artist the 
world has hitherto known should have been distinguished chiefly 
by the abnegation of that character. We are inclined, tlierefore, 
to view the story of his being remarkable for habits of such 
accurate imitation that his copies of the drawings of old masters 
were mistaken for the originals by the owners of the drawings 
themselves, as one of the many instances in which the love of the 
marvellous outweighed the love of facts* Certain it is that the 
boy is nowhere more imfubitably stamped as father to the man 
than in the early bas-relief, the first known specimen of his 
hand, in the Casa Buonarroti, where all that can be well dis- 
tinguished or admired is the strong likeness to hiimself. 

'But it will conduce to the brevity f)f our survey if we subjoin 
a chronological table of the principal events of his life and of 
his works — this last most necessary appendage of a great master’s 
career having been first attempted in Michael Angela’s case in 
the present edition of Vasari, whence we in great measure derive 
the following dates : — f 

1475, March 6.— Michael Angelo bom. 

1488, April 1. — Entered the studio of Domenico Ghiiriaadajo. (Va- 
sari, Monnier’s edition, vol. xii. p. 160.) 

^ MS.Jetter in the Casa Buonarroti. 

1488 .- 
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1488. — Picture of S. Antonio, from Martio Sohong&uorV pml; stated 
to be at Bologna. (Vas., p. 162, and note.) 

1489. — Entered the Academy of the Medici Garden. (Va«*, p. 163^) 

1489. — Head of Fawn; now in the Sala degU Inacraioni, in the 

Uffizii. (Vas., p. 163.) 

1489 -91. — Bas-relief of Battle of the Centaurs, now in the Casa 
Buonarroti. (Vas., p, 165, and note5 ♦ 

Unfinished picture of Madonnh and Child, and St John, with four 
Aiii^ela. Date unknown. At Stoke Park. Mentioned by Biimoht, 
Italienische Forschungen, vol. iii. p. 96. Described by Waagen, 
Treasures of Art, vol. ii, p. 41 1. 

1492, April 1. — Lorenzo de* Medici died. 

1492. — Hercules, in marble, 7 ft Sin. high. Stood for years in the 
Strozzi Palace. Afterwards sent to France. Nothing now known of 
it (Vas., p. 165.) 

1493. — Wooden Crucifix, for the church of S. Spirito* Nothing 
known of it. (Vas., p. 166, and note.) 

1 494. January. — Colossal Figure, in snow, for Piero de’ Medici. (Pro- 
spetto Cronologico, vol. xii. of Le Monnier’s edition of Vasari, p. 337.) 

1494, autumn of. — Visit to Bologna and Venice. (Vas., p. 166.) 

1495. — Angel, in marble, on the shrine of St Dominick at Bologna. 
(Vas., p. 167, and note.) 

1495. — Return to Florence. Youthful St. John, in marble, for 
Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco de’ Medici. Nothing known of it. (Vas., 
p.167.) 

1495. — Cupid sleeping, in marble. Life size. Sojd to Cardinal 
8. Giorgio as an antique. 1502, in possession of Isabella, Marchet»a di 
Mantua. Nothing known of it (Vas., p. 167 ; Gaye Carteggio, 2 , 
53r’4.) 

1496, June 25. — First visit to Rome. (Prospetto Cronologico, 
p. 339.) 

Cupid, in marble. Life size. Nothing known of it (Vos., p. 169.) 

Statue of Bacchus, in marble. In corridor of the USiziL (Va»., 
p. 169, and note.) 

1499-1500. — Piet^, in marble. St Peter’s, Rome. (Vas,, p. 170.) 

3501, June 5. Con tract, by which Michael Angelo engages to 
execute, for the Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, fifreen statues, 3 ft 
Sin. high, for the Oappella Piccolomini, in the cathedral at Siena. 
IVotn a subsequent document, dated September, 1504> k appears that 
only four statues were finished. Nothing now known of them. (Prosp. 
Crou., pp. 340, 345.) 

1501, August 16. — The trustee of S. Maria del Fiore (the Cathe- 
dral of Floren(*e) engage Michael Angelo to execute the David from 
an ill-executed marble hgure of David which had long lain in the court 
of that church. (Prosp. Cron., p. 342.) 

1502, August 12. — The Signory of Florence commission Michael 
Angelo to execute a David in bronze. Completed 1508; According 
to Vasari and Varchi, sent to France. Nothing known of it (Prosp. 
Cron., p. 342.) 
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1503, April 24. — ^Engaged to execute twelve Apostles in marble, 
about 8 ft. higli, for the church of S. Maria del Fiore, (Prosp. Cron., 
p. 343.) The statue of St. Matthew, now in Cortile of the Accademia 
at Florence, appears to have been the only result of this contract, 
(Vas., p. 176, and note.) 

About this time a Virgin, in bronze, for Flemish merchants. Sent 
to Flanders. • Nothing known ortt. (Vas., p. 176.) 

About this time circular picture of Virgin and Child and St. Josepli, 
for Angelo Boni, in Gallery of Uffizii. (Vas., p. 176.) 

1503, November 1. — Julius II. elected pope. 

1503-4. — Circular bas-relief of Virgin and Child. In Royal Aca- 
demy, London. (Vas., p. 175, and note.) 

1503-4. — Circular bas-relief of Virgin, seated, with the Child in Ikt 
amis, and the infant St. John behind. In the IJffizii. (Vas., p. 175‘, 
and note.) 

To about this time may be assigned the statue of the T irgin and 
Child in marble, in the church of Our Lady at Bruges ; mentioned in 
Albert Durer*s Journal, Easter, 1521. (Passavanfs Kunstreise durcb 
England und Belgien, p. 363.) 

1504, May 18. — Statue of David, brought into Piazza del Gran 
Duca, where it now stands, (Prosp. Cron., p. 344.) 

1 504, October. — Michael Angelo commences Cartoon of Pisa. ( Pros. 
Cron., p. 345.) Dates of payment to himself up to February 28, 1 505. 
(Gaye, vol. ii. p. 93.) Destroyed during his life. 

1505. — Invited to Rome by Julius II. to execute his monument, 
(Vas., p. 180,^ 

1505, April. — About this time sent to Carrara to superintend excava- 
tion of marbles for the monument of Julius II. (Prosp. Cron., p. 346.) 

1506, beginning of July. — Left Rome in consequence of dissatis- 
faction at treatment received from Julius II. regarding the monument. 
(Prosp. Cron., p. 347.) 

L506, November 27. — Went to Bologna ; was reconciled to Julius IT. 
(Prosp. Cron., p. 348.) Works of monument suspended. 

1506-7. — Began bronze statue of Julius II. 

1508, February. — Bronze statue of Julius II. uncovered at Bologna. 
(Prosp. Cron.,^p. 348.) Destroyed by partisans Bentivoglio, De- 
cember 30, 151 1. (Prosp, Cron., p. 851.) 

1508, May 10. — In Rome. Commenced the ceiling of the Sistine 

Chapel. (Prosp. Cton.j p. 349.) 

1509, November 1. — Part of the ceiling uncovered and shown to 
the public by order of Julius II. (Prosp. Cron., p. 351.) 

1512. — Scadblding for works of the ceiling still standi|g in this 

year. (Vas., p. 192, and note.) ^ 

1512-13. — ^The chapel open to the public. (Vas., p. 192, note.) 

1513, February 24. — Death of Julius II. 

1513, — Contract witH executors of Julius II. to complete the monu- 
ment on a diminished scale. (Vas., p. 200.) 

1513, March 15. — Leo X, eketed pope. Works of monument sus- 
pended. # ^ 
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1515. — Michael Angelo at Florence towards the end of thfe year, 
EKecutes model of fayade of S, Lorenzo for Leo X. (Vas*, p. SOU) * 

1516. 

1517* Michael Angelo chiefly at Carrara and Pietra Santa, 

1518. cavating marbles for fa^de of S. Lorenzo^ which wa» nevla* 

1519. ejgjcuted. (Prosp. Cron., pp. 352 to 359.) In 1517 in 

1520. Home for a short time.* (Prosp, Cron., p. 356.) 

1521. . 

1521, October 26. — Memorandtim of payment to workmen for com- 
pleting the statue of Christ, now in S. Maiia sopra Minerva. (Prosp* 
Cron., p. 364.) # 

1521, December 1. — Death of Leo X. 

1522, January 9. — Adrian IV. elected pope. 

1522-23. — Michael Angelo resumes the monument of Julius II. at 
Florence. (Vas., pp. 204-5.) 

1523, September 24. — Death of Adrian IV. 

1523, November 19. — Clement VIL elected pope. Works of monu- 
ment suspended. 

1524. — Michael Angelo commences the Medici monuments in Sa- 
cristy of S. Lorenzo. (Prop. Cron,, p. 362.) 

1527, May. — Sack of Borne. 

1529, April 6. — Appointed commissary-general of the fortiflcations 
of Florence. (Prosp. Cron., p, 364.) 

1529, July 28. — Sent to Ferrara by the Signory of Florence to 
inspect fortifications. (Prosp. Cron., p. 367.) 

1529j September. — Michael Angelo takes ilight from Florence. 
Visits Ferrara and Venice. (Prosp. Cron., p. 369.) 

1529, November. — Returns to Florence. (Prosp. Cron., p. 376.) 

1529- 30. — Repairs the injuries done to the campanile of B. Miniato. 
(Vas., p. 211.) 

1530, August 12. — ^Fall of Florence. 

^1530. — Paints a Leda for the Duke of Ferrara in Florence, and 
works privately at the Medici monuments. (Vas., p. 207.) 

About this time Michael Angelo executed the figures of the Virgin 
and Child in the Medici Chapel. (Vas., p. 207,)r 

1530- 31. — Apollo, in marble, life size, taking an arrow from his 
quiver. Unfinished figure. Now in corridor of Uffizdi. (Vas., p, 212*) 

1531, September 29.— The two female figures on Medici monument 
completed ; the others blocked out. (Gaye, vol, xi. p. 229.) 

1531, November 21. — Michael Angelo out of health. (Prosp. 
Cron., p. 378.) 

1532, April. — Third contract for tlie monument of Julius II. 
(Prosp. Cron., p. 380.) 

— ft - - ... , 

* This fact of % short visit to Boixie in 1517, elicited by the editors of the last 
edition of Vasari, supplies a long missing link in Michael Angelo's history. A 
from Sebastian del Piombo to him, dated Borne, Dec. 29, 1519, reports 
the completion of his picture of the l^ising of Iiazarus, and mentions Michael 
Angelo as having seen it commenced. Hitherto all evidence qf the great IdastePs 
haling been in Borne at this period has beei^wanting. 

, w Summoned 
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Summoned to Rome by Clement VII. to undertake the great fresco 
of the Last JuiJgraent. (Prosp. Croa^ p.^0.) 

1534, September 15. — Clement VII. died. Works of S. Lorenzo 
suspended. 

1534, ^ October IS. — Paul III. elected pope. Works of monument 

suspended. n 

1535, September 1. — Appointed supreme architect, sculptor, and 
painter. Last Judgment already begun. (Prosp. Cron., p. 384.) 

1536, May 4. — The Emperor Chaises V . saw the monuments in the 
Medici Cliapel finished. ( Varchi, Storia Fiorentina, lib. xiv.) 

1541, Christmas'day. — The feast Judgment uncovered. (Vas., 
p. 224.) 

1542, August 20. — Last contract for Julius II.’s monument. (Gaye, 
vol. ii. p. 301.) 

15 44. — Design for marble monument foF Cecchino Bracci. Not 
executed. (Prosp. Cron., p. 394.) 

1547, January 1. — Appointed architect of St. PeteFs. (Prosp. 
Cron., p. 394.) 

ExHcuted cornice of the Farnese Palace. (Vas., p. 231.) 

1549, November 10. — Paul III. died. 

1549-50. — Michael Angelo completes the frescoes of the Pauline 
Chapel. (Vas., pp. 224-5.) 

1550, February 8. — Julius III. elected pope. 

About 1556.- — Marble Deposition from Cross completed. Now in 
cathedral at Florence. (Vas., 226.) 

A smaller Pieta, in marble; blocked out. Nothing known of it. 
(Vas., p. 249.) 

1556. September. — Spanish force at the gates of Rome. Micliael 
Angelo retreats into the mountains of Spoleto. (Vas., p. 247.) 

1557. — Invited by Duke Cosimo to return to Florence. Declines 

the offer on score of the works of St: Peter's. (Prosp, Cron., pp. 
398-9.) . 

1558. — Executes model of St. Peter's. (Vas., p. 263.) 

1564, February 18. — Death of Michael Angelo. (Vas., p. 269.) * 

This table, it must be owned, with its alternate strata of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, and the deep gaps of 
wasted time and energy between, is a ipelancholy summary 
of one of the longest and strongest lives that ever fell to the 
lot of genius. It is sad enough to know that the works of a 
great mind have been lost in the varied chances and changes of 

* This index is not complete without mentioning the Brutus which gave rise to 
the well-known epigram, and which is placed under the head of the Fawn in the 
Uffizii, 111 the absence, however, of all contemporary record, it is impossible to 
assign to this, the only bust by Michael Angelo, any proximate *date. The same 
may be said of the Dying Adonis in the Uffizii, which, as Mr. Harford remarks, 
from its greater conformity to style, and from the inferior quality of the maiMe, 
may bo inferred to be a work of his youth. An oval bas -relief of a Pieta in ihe 
Chapel of the Sala 4 ei Poveri, at Genoa, is also believed by modem travellers to 
^he his work, 

centuries, 
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centuries, but sadder far to perceive that they have been sacrificed 
to the selfish whims of those who should most protect the 
artist’s time and peace of mind. Michael Angelo always 
reminds us of a noble horse falling into successive and cl'oel 
liands, each caring little how the muscles were out of practice, pr 
Jiow the harness galled, and one, crueller than all^ condemning 
the generous animal during its best years to no higher occu])a- 
tlon than to cart stones^ and that for buildings which were never 
so much as put up. It is true this was all in keeping with the 
treatment of Italian genius in the highest forms of poetry. Dante 
had been exiled, Ariosto was being slighted by Leo X,, ami 
Tasso’s harder fate was to coma But the poet's mind may be 
vexed into action — ‘ they learn by suffering what they teach in 
song :’ the painter’s has this vital difference, that it must be 
tranquil! ised. The twenty months of the pious Adrian’s reign, 
which Italian writers lament as unfavourable to art, were hah yon 
days for Michael Angelo ; he continued the works of the monu- 
ment to Julius II. 

From this matter-of-fact table, as we have given it, stand out 
with painful distinctness the two trials which overshadowed 
his life — the protracted ‘ Tragedy of the Sepulchre,’ as Condivi 
denominates the vicissitudes attending the monument of J ulius IL, 
and the repeated banishments to Carrara. We shall return to 
each of these. 

It has been too much the fashion with commentators on 
Michael Angelo to endeavour to exalt his merit by depreciating 
the advantages he received, forgetting that to turn advantage or 
disadvantage to account is the highest touchstone of genius. 
Those, however, who know the works of Domenico Ghiiiandajo 
will hardly hesitate to grant that, in the young Buonarroti s 
apprenticeship to him, at the very time that great painter was 
engaged on his magnificent frescoes in S. Maria Novella, lay 
one of the finest opportunities for education in art ever afforded 
to a young and* ardent student A picture exists, however, 
placed conjecturally early in our table, which, if granted to 
be by Michael Angelo^ at all, places this fact in the strongest 
light: we allude to the unfinished picture in Mr. Labouchere’s 
possession — one of those interesting puzzles, perhaps the most 
interesting puzzle, in the domain of art; of the paternity of 
which there is at present no evidence beyond that, best of all, 
which is furnished by the likeness of the oflspring, Fxamined 
by this light there are many signs, artistic and moral, which tell 
of the hand of the thunderer, though at a time apparently wb^ 
his bolts were not fully forged. The subject is the Virgin, 
the Child, and St. John., with two angels standing on either 
^ ^ hand. 
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hand. The whole picture is incomplete — one of the angel- 
couples only sketched in. The Virgin has those grand abstract 
features, the type rather of some stern eiLtinct mythology than 
of either classic or Christian feeling, which constituted Michael 
Angelo's ideal when he idealised the human faOe at all. She is 
cast in that large scale and with those strong forms peculiar to 
his women, her figure piled up in the grand perpendicular line 
from seat to shoulder, so opposed* to the hitherto conventional 
feminine slope from throat to elbow, and resembling his Madonna 
in the Medici chapel. The angels are not so distinct in their 
evidence ; their heads (those most advanced, two of the grandest 
ever rendered) have a beauty beyond that which his hand ever 
gave, and a sublimity beyond any other master we know ; while 
the fine modelling of their limbs and of those of the children, 
devoid of all needless anatomical display, is not superior — as 
what modelling well could be ? — ^to that of Ghlrlandajo himself. 
On the other hand, the drapery is finer than any which appears 
in Michael Angelo’s authentic works, and parts of it, especially 
that round the infant Christ, as foreign to his subsequent manner 
as it is faithful to that of the school in which he studied. So 
muchi*or the artistic signs : the moral evidence, if it may so be 
called, is traceable in the daring which, as again in the Medici 
Madonna, left the right bosom of the Virgin bare — in the instinct 
of true anatomy which resisted the impossible insertion of wings 
into the shoulders of angels in human form, in the gen pral 
largeness and freedom of lines which pervade the whole design, 
in the grandeur of every portion, and in the spirituality of none. 
Taking, therefore, all these signs into consideration — the strong 
likeness of one part, the compatibility of another, and the 
incongruity of a third, we venture to conclude that we have 
before us a specimen of the great master before he lost the 
strength to moderate his strength, while that ‘terrible’ energy 
still bent, which never broke — a work, in short, by the youthful 
Buonarroti while still in the studio of Ghirlandajo. 

As to the period at which this glorious fragment was begun and 
thrown aside, it can only be arrived at Vy inference. Nothing 
in the picture is more decided than that it was executed before 
he became possessed of those extrordinary anatomical powers, 
which, once obtained, he never afterwards hid. We have thus a 
limited period left us for the probable date, which may be 
considered in two divisions. If this work was the exclusive 
fruit of Ghirlandajo’s example, and of his own interpretation of 
Nature, it must be assigned to a period when he was but fifteen 
years of age ; if the result of his first study of the antique in the 
Medici garden, superadded to these conditions, it may have 
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been executed any time before, or when, he was eighteen. No 
argument can be based on the seeming disparity Imtweien these 
tender years and the, to us, mature grandeur of this work. The 
nonage of most of the Italian painters has far exceeded the 
standards of modern majority, and the youth of such a being ats 
Michael Angelo evidently as far outran those of bis compeers. 
If his at all, it is as young as any work could well be by a hand 
which at fourteen years old already earned a premium from the 
master to whom he was bound. The sympathetic beauty in the 
angels’ heads, the subdued action, and the carefully- studied 
drapery are possibly only the expression of that restraint proper 
to a young, however advanced, disciple, while the grandeur of 
character which poiifts so strongly to him alone may justly be 
defined as that of the painter, man or boy, who could carry the 
school in which Michael Angelo studied one stage higher. 

With this picture before us, one is tempted to wish that the 
trammels of apprenticeship had hung longer upon him, and that 
the world had seen more of the splendid paces of the young 
courser before the curb was removed. Michael Angelo, as his 
history shows, was one who especially shone in \vhat were to 
him technical hindrances. The preference now generally 
awarded, in which Mr. Harford also agrees, to his qualities as a 
painter, and which, granting this picture to be by him, here 
receives further confirmation, may be partly attributed to the 
fact of his never feeling quite at ease with the brush. Restraint 
gave birth to beauties which his liberty disdained, and the man 
who was mainly inspired by difficulties was best inspired by 
those he never quite mastered.* 

Between ^his unfinished work and the great field of his 
pictorial powers, the Sistine ceiling, a period we conjecture of 
from seventeen to eighteen years, lies the only known easel pio 
ture by his hand; that painted for Angelo Doni about 1604, 
Here the school of Ghirlandajo vanishes at once from view in 
a style which, ln«this case, is scarcely redeemed by the might 
peculiar to the great master. So little approximation -can be 
traced in « this unattractive work, either to the past ox future 
specimens of his brush, that, as we recall it to our mind’s eye, it 
seems to break rather than connect the artistic link between 
them. 

* Dr. Waagen's verdict on this picture has done much to convince the DnglisH 
public of the justice vith 'which it now bears this great name. It is satisfactaxy 
also to turn to Rumohr s mention of it in 1821 . Comparing it with the circular 
picture in the Uffizii, he says, ‘the (probably earlier and) more beautifiil half* 
dnished tempera picture once in the possession of Mrs. Day in Home, now in 
England/ • 
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The praise bestowed on the Sistine ceiling embraces the 
emptiest tirades and the loftiest eloquence which one and the 
same subject can well inspire, for it is pre-eminently that work 
by the mas.ter in which the approbation of posterity has ratified 
the flattery of cotemporary writers. If ever a painter gave proof 
of that first and last title to success-— the true estimate of his own 
particular force — Michael Angelo did so here. No great glory 
would have been reflected on his name, had he even been the 
uiventor, as is assumed by Quatremere de Quincy and other 
modern historians, of the subjects of the ceiling ; for tlie treat- 
ment, and not the subject, is the artist. Far, however, from this 
being the case, the persons and. events j|pre depicted, both in 
number and sequence, are shown by Mr. Hwford, quoting from Sir 
Charles Eastlake’s notes to Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Italian Art,’ 
to have been, by means of such works as the ‘ Biblia Pauperum/ 
and the ‘Speculum Salvationis,’ more familiar to the great mass 
of the Italian people than any other forms of religious representa- 
tion. With the arrangement of the subject, therefore, and not 
with the subject itself, the Michael-Angelesque element begins. 
The prophets and sibyls in the ‘Biblia Pauperum ’ were subor- 
dinate figures, and, if logic had anything to do with art, rightly 
so ; but this mattered not to the master. What he needed were 
stately men and women, on whom to spend his power and 
energy ; accordingly he made the precursors of the Saviour, both 
Scjriptural and fabulous, the great features of his work. Again, 
the introduction of nude academy figures, of no possible sym- 
bolical meaning, in closest juxtaposition with the sacred types of 
art, and on a scale next in importance to the prophets themselves, 
was a solecism unheard of till then; but here, too, ^msistencry is 
a weak argument, opposed to the impulses of genius in tlje field 
of art. Michael Angelo wanted a vent for that stupendous know- 
ledge of the human frame which such daring as his alone could 
employ, and, accordingly, in these genii he contrived a neutral 
ground on which it might properly be displayed. The ceiling, 
therefore, teems with grand masculiue figures, in every possible 
position the architectural arrangements could excuse; in whom 
nothing but the pride of sheer animal life is apparent; yet telling 
not so much in contrast as in affinity with the Scriptural subjects 
around which they swarm. The Adam is half-brother to the 
anonymous Athletes seated above and below him ; the Hainan, 
even on bis cross, seems, like them, to rejoice in bis strength ; 
the scenes in the lunettes, most poetically interpreted as the 
genealogy of the Saviour, are the happy homes of the grandest 
race, physically speaking, upon earth. Nor, which is the real 
tSst of art, does the consistency of the subject suffer, as in the 
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Last Judgment, by this preponderance of ommal life, Ibr in con- 
centrating our attention upon his prophets and Sibyls, vlriietii its 
sublimest features are in place, he has sagaciously made it the 
key-note of the whole. 

Mr. Harford alludes to Michael Angelo’s temporary dissatis- 
faction with his work, after proceeding as far as the third 
compartment — the sacrifice of Noah — ^^attributed by Vasari atid 
Condivi, with their customary finison, to the chilling of the sut- 
face, owing to a too fluid compound of the lime. However this 
may be, we are inclined to adopt a more probable and obvious 
cause assigned for his discouragement,* namely, the inaderjuate 
size of the figures j|||r the distance at which they were to be 
viewed ; a fact whicWhe painter would probably not have tested 
until he had proceeded thus far. At all events, whether the lime 
was right or wrong, the immediate change to a scale of propor- 
tion three times the size in the next compartment shows a change 
in the master’s views with which the state of the surface could 
have had nothing to do. 

There is another feature also in these Scriptural compartments 
in which we believe modern sense to be a better translator of 
Michaid Angelo’s intentions than contemporary opportunity. 
We cannot admit that in the first compartment (in the Biblical 
order), where the Almighty with extended arras appears sup- 
ported by cherubs, creating the sun and the moon, the single 
unattended figure on his right, seen entirely from behind from 
the back of the head to the soles of the feet, was reajly in- 
tended for ‘ il medesiino Iddio/ in the act of creating the earth. 
Nor does the argument gain by the vague something, now 
almost obliterated, in the corner, which is supposed to repre- 
sent the new-created world. A picture should be the only key 
to itself; and, tried by this test, no unbiassed eye could read 
this retreating figure otherwise than as the symbol of Darkness 
fletdng before the face of Light. Fuseli passes over the question 
in silence ; Kugldt the same ; but Quatrem^re de Quincy boldly 
describes it as ‘ Le Pere eternel chassant le Genie du Chaos,’ in 
which version we entirely agree. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
repulsive to all feelings of reverence and propriety than to 
identify either the form of the Almighty, or the solemn act of 
creation, with the back view of a figure expressing nothing but 
hasJe and discomfiture, and in that sense only magnificently 
rendered. And as far as the two cotemporary and concurrent 
historians nve concerned, the very puerility of their admiration 
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invalidates their judgment. After the fashion of children and 
ignorant people^ aH they think of is that optical delusion by 
which this figure, like the eyes of a portrait, 6r like the oxen on 
a ceHing by Luca Giordano in Florence, seems to follow the 
spectator wherever he stands. 

A remarkable specimen ef that peculiarity of conception which 
isolates Michael Attgelo is the difiTuseness with which he dwells 
upon the act of creation, spreading out a theme, which occupies 
but a few lines in Genesis, into several compartments of his 
ceiling. Not but that the poet’s shortest line may properly 
cover the painter’s longest canvas, if his imagination consent. 
But there is no imagination exercised he||k The act of creation 
stands as solitary on this ceiling as in^he sacred narrative ; 
wherefore, then, its multiplied repetition? The Almighty is 
depicted five times, and, if we were to accept the old version 
of the retreating figure above mentioned, six times, in suc- 
cessive compartments, doing the same thing. There is no 
earth, with its varied forzns, or sea, with its boundless roll 
(even admitting the faint line of sea given in Linnell’s en- 
gravings),* to assist and vary the idea. In three adjacent pictun^s 
the very conception of the Creator is the same. He is seen 
under the same form, supported on the same wingless angels, 
composing the same circular group, which in two of these 
instances, and those two contiguous, is rendered more formally 
round by the same sweeping line of drapery. Nevertheless, this 
monotony of invention needs no excuse to the eye. Seen at the 
hight of sixty feet, these solitary floating masses have not only 
that grandeur of general effect consequent on largeness of design, 
hut the very repetition of the same image conveys a sense of one- 
ness and abstraction to tlie mind, consonant with the idea of a 
First and Sole Cause, Even the error of scale in the compart- 
ments alluded to, at the other end of the ceiling, is not without 
its advantage to the eye. Reduced to that comparative indis- 
tinctness which the great heig1|t entails, move or less, upon all 
parts, the course of representation seems rather to typify a natural 
gradation from solitude to multitude — from the separateness of 
the Creator to the sociality of the creature. 

The assertions of Vasari and Condi vi regarding the short time 
(twenty months) in which this ceiling was completed have been 
repudiated by modem historians, "simply on the score of 
impossibility. The researches of Signor Gualandi, of Bologna, 
have now elicited the very day of the year on which the work 

* LinnelVs engraylugs of the Sistine Ceilmg from drawings in the possession 
of the late Mr. Kogers. 
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was corameneed,* while a note in the last edition o( Vaiari 
proves that some time in .1512 the scaffoldings which raised the 
painter to his work were still standing.f The curious inacctiracy 
of the old writers is further shown by a quotation given by Fegf 
from a letter dated June 3rd, 1509, in which the Sistine ceiling 
is described as not only finished, but as already ornamented with 
gold — a heightening of effect which is well known never to have 
been executed. • * 

We may now consider how far this great work claims to be 
viewed as a link in the great chain of Italian art, and not, as it 
has been the fashioj^ to suppose, as an isolated creation. 
However Vasari and fm echo may speak of the world as ‘ having 
hitherto lain in darkness,’ we now feel that to attempt to repudiate 
for Michael Angelo all infiuence from the painters preceding him 
would be to strip him of some of the highest excellences of his 
vocation. As in the picture belonging to Mr. Labouchere, so 
in the grandest features of the ceiling, the figures of the 
propliets and sibyls, the merits of Bugnairoti are not those of 
a man who did a new thing, but of one who cai;^ied a great de« 
velopment one step higher. If we see the master on his own 
feet in the numerous nude figures which have no character but 
tliat of the finest anatomical display, we see him where a great 
man should be — on the shoulders of his predecessors — in such 
conceptions as Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Not only did Florence, 
Pisa, and Prato teem with historical creations worthy of such 
successors — not only is Michael Angelo known to have studied 
Masaccio — but there were specimens* of single figures seated in 
attitudes of grand contemplation to be seen in Florence, which 
may be considered as the immediate ancestors of those on the 
Sistine ceiling. We allude to the frescoes by Taddeo Gaddi, 
representing the Wisdom of the Church, in the chapel of the 
Spaniards in S. Maria Novella, where, among the fourteen seated 
figures representing the abstrs^ and mechanical sciences, are 
several which in grandeur and Energy, and even in what is called 
^motive,’ recall the painter of the Sistine chapel. This has not 
escaped the attention of modern writers on art, and Uosini states 
that, ^ if it would be too bold to say that Buonarroti took the 
attitude of his Duke of Urbino on the Medici monument from 
that of the representative of Contemplative Theology, it is only 
just to assert that Taddeo Gaddi, in this majestic figure, foretold 
Michael Angelo/ § It appears to us that the Jeremiah, equally 
as the Duke of Urbino, may be traced to this figure, in the samo 


♦ See Table. t See Table. J Notizie intomo Bafaello, f, 
§ liosi&i, vol. ill. p. 102. 
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srnise as Kaj»ba(srs Padl Preachings to the Filippiao Lippi 
in the Carnsiiia; T# tbo60s.also^ &imiliar with the frescoes in 
the Camune, the Expulsion of Adam and Eve on the Sistine 
ceiling must recadl tlie same figures by Masaccio. The position 
and action of the angel above them (and these are peculiar) are 
almost identical. Nor does there lie more than one natural link 
in tlte ciiain of conception. betM^^en Michael. Angelo's circular 
compositions of the Almighty 3 u||)orted on angels, and those of 
Benozzo Gozzoli in the Building of the Tower of Babel, and in 
Moses receiving the Tables of the Law, in the Campo Santo ; or 
between those of Ghiberti on his Gates- — in all of^ wliich the 
group appears encompassed by a Glory, l^ven this conventional 
Glory is retained in the Sistine painter's sweeping lino of 
drapery — one of those devices to conceal rather tljan overcome 
adidiculty, which catch the applause of the ignorant. 

It is to the absence of union with the masters before him that 
the inferiority of the Last Judgment in the qualities of art is 
owing. The twenty-seven years which had elapsed between the 
beginning of thi^celling £id that of the east wall of the chapel, in 
which the pencu timd the chisel had been alternately dashed from 
his hand^ will account for the untempered soul of Michael 
Angelo wliich reigns rampant in this great work* Here lie was 
allowed no discretion as to whuih figures should be most con- 
spicuous. The Saviour as judge, the saints and angels around, 
were necessarily the prominent groups of tiie subject, and they 
were not beings in whom an inordinate development of animal life 
was appropriate* Hence, what we call the key-note of Mitiiael 
Angelo’s mind was not only out of tune in the whole upper part 
of the composition, but that monotbny of character ensued wljicli 
only the infiuence of other ||^nters upon him could prevent 
By the same rule, however, dial which uffende us in the sac red 
person of the Redeemer assumes its proper function in the lower 
part of the picture* Here bis ‘ ^rribile via ' in its place, and 
reigns with a merciless sublim^ which no other painter has 
approached. For it is only by die exhibition of a tremendous 
power, analogous to^ that of Doom itself, that this part of the 
subject can be rendered either morally or pktorially grand. 
Refinement^ pathos, and grace have nothing to do in such a 
scene, still, less that iforbid imagination of m^fernal shapes and 
hiiHrrors by which the earlier painters bad rendered the repre- 
sentations of Hell disgusting in the sense of art, and ridiculous 
ki that of morals* No stronger' evidence can be given of the 
distinctness between the materials suitable to Painting and 
Poetry than iihe instinct with which Michael Angelo avoided 
embodying any of those fearful details which imjiart such 
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pitiless reality ta the pa^es of Dante* In tliia lesfieiit hmcm 
Signorelli may be cited as his pieeursor on the saine rtgiil raoad. 

The frescoes of the Pauline chapel^ undertaken after anolih#r 
twelve or thirteen years’ interval of pictorial inactivity~for they 
appear to have been completed about 1550~as the last effort if 
the great frescaiite require a passing allusimi. Called into ex^ 
istence chiefly from the jea\on^f of the then living Pope over 
the last dead Pope — exacted from the painter at an age which * 
unfitted bioi even for the physical labour of the task — and 
assigned to so dark a locality as to deprit^e equally him and the 
world of the fruit of that labour, these frescoes are one of the 
numerous sad epitomek of his much thwarted life. But though 
the Roman Church has, in the same spirit, added the dust, dirt, 
and smoke of centuries to the original darkness to which it 
doomed them, yet enough remains of these frescoes to show the 
vigour with which the grand old man grappled with a task which 
an inferior mind wo&ld have had too little courage or too much 
vanity to undertake. The subject of St. Paul's Conversion is 
treated with a spirited flow of lines worthy of^is btist liilie-w 
that of the Crucifixion of St. Peter^ in its numerous repetitions 
of tlie same forms, tells the tale of the weary painter who 
(executed more what he had learned than what he felt* 

We turn now to the chapter of his sculpture, in so far a more 
distressing one than that of his painting from the incessant 
interruptions with which it was attended. Holy fathers worried 
him to complete his pictorial tasks, and therefore, however 
linwillingly commenced, he had the satisfaction of bringing them 
to a conclusion; but they worried him still more to neglect those 
he had undertaken in the department of sculpture, and year 
after year saw the master equail|||^indered in carrying out Iho 
favourite conceptions of his genius^ and the sacred dictates of his 
duty. 

The position o4 Michad Angelo as a Ibulptcur is essentially 
different from that which he as Ames as a painter. The pupil m 
fihirlandajo-— the cotemporary of some of the greatest Florentino 
names — the heir to an illustrious line of art, ho is, as we have 
endeavoured to show, never so grand as when that lineage i§ 
stamped upon his works. But sculpture gave him, comparativaly 
speaking, no< compeer and few pr^eeessors, and the course he 
tracked out with gigantic strength commenced and continued only 
in himself. Here, therefore, the real development of his originality 
must be recognised ; the very materials of the art seem to have 
been a lever sufficient to raise the spirit which in this form 
separated him from his kind. From the day in which bo plied 
the chisel and clutched the clay in the Medici garden, all his pre^ 
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dUections were sculpturesque. Whatever his pictorial triumphs, 
he sever ceased to txiakitain that sculpture was his vocation ; 
and although be may appeal less to our sympathies in this garb, 
we must reverence it nevertheless as that in which the genius of 
one of the greatest men who ever lived was most true to itself. 
In one very important sense it is plain that Nature intended 
him for a follower of the plastjc^rt and for nothing else. He 
cared for that only which is the sculptor’s legitimate ground — 
the human frame. As to backgrounds and accessories, and tone 
and touch, and all the numerous dependencies of the painter’s 
craft, he utterly repudiated them. Oil-paint, which had recently 
set the painter’s hand at large, and one of the first specimens 
of which executed in Italy dates from the year of his birth, 
he would never so much as try. All that is most alluring to a 
painter was no temptation to him, v hich leads Vasari to say, 
with his usual uncomplimentary fiattery, that his great mind 
could not lower itself to the execution of landscapes, trees, or 
buildings — ;not knowing that a true artist sees no lowering of 
the mind to form of beauty. At any rate it is eviilent 
that such objects lay so entirely without the circle of his 
sympathy, that it matters littje whether power or inclination were 
most wanting. 

The peric^ of his youthful study in the garden of Lorenzo do' 
Medici, from such specimens of the antique as were collected 
there, must be assumed to have had some share in forming tlie 
future man. Nothing, however, is more certain than tliat, as 
soon as he was launched on his career, all affinity between him 
and the antique was effaced in the overwhelming subjectiveness 
of his art. All the specimens of tflassic sculpture put together, 
which Italy was then eageriyg^isinterring, never made that im- 
pression on his mind which ibO one sarcophagus of Pisa made on 
that of his great predecessenr^ Nicolo Pisano. Christian and classic 
art were not further 1:emoved ftom each other than Michael 
Angelo was from both. The stoiy of the sale of his Cupid, the 
constant comparison of bis works to those of Greece, and tlie 
absurder exaltation , of the modern sculptor above the antique 
masters, are only so many proofs of the mere empiricism regard- 
ing art which then prevailed. If the anecdote quoted by Mr. 
Harford be true, that/ after looking at various statues in.tena- 
cotta by Antonio Bigarini (an admirable jwtist in that line), 

Woe,” be exclaimed, ‘‘ to the antique statues if these could 
become marble r” if this be true, we may even doubt whether 
Michael Angelo himself ap})reciated the antique. And if asked 
to believe that he read and approved Vasari’s account of his 
life, in which bis own works are extolled * above all sculpture, 
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modem or antique, Greek or Roman,’ we may don Wy question 
whether his mind ever did homage to the plastic pe^eetion of 
Greece. A negative corroboration of this samite may be traced 
in a letter from Francesco di San Gaik), quoted by Fea.^ It 
appears that Michael Angelo was present at the excavation of 
the group of the Laocoon /rom a vineyard near the church of 
S. Maria Maggiore, which# took place towards the close of 
the year 1505. His words are, * We went’ (his father, Michael 
Angelo, and himself), ‘and descended to the statues. My 
father immediately said, “ This is the Laocoon of which 
Pliny makes mention.” The cavity was enlarged with a 
view to extract the group, and, seen, %oe returned to dinner J 
There is not one word of the raptures of the modem sculptor, 
and he not the man to conceal them, at the sight of this, one of 
the grandest ideals of classic energy and knowledge then or 
since discovered. We give this anecdote only for wliat it is 
worth. At any rate, to return to our former topi(\ no stronger 
proof can be given of the discrepancy between that style which 
he made his own and the prevailing char 2 ||;ter of the antique 
than is exhibited in the juxtaposition of the two in an antique 
statue, the River God, in the Museo Ciementino, restcned by 
his own hand. Without dwelling on the verdict of such n pro- 
found connoisseur as Visconti, followed by Cicognara, as to the 
immeasurable inferiority of the modem Etruscan to the ancient 
Greek, manifeit in this peculiar trial of skill, we merely point 
out that incontestable difference between them which was not in 
his time so much as perceived. The mere fact of Michael 
Angelo’s being commissioned to restore an antique statue at all 
speaks volumes as to the^total absence of artistic judgment in 
such matters. Whatever hiti|| excellence, the first and easiest 
thing to recognise in this remarkable man is the impossibility of 
his adapting his manner to that of atiy other style or period. 

Much has hssen said of the influence of the colossal male torso 
in the Medici Academy over the mind of the boy-^itudent ; and, 
without questioning the fact, we are disposed to interpret it 
somewhat differently, in his admiration for this grand object, 
we see not so much% homage to the spirit of antique sculpture 
as an incentive to that which constitutes the alpha and atnega 
of his own style, namely, the knowledge of anatomy. Here we 
touch the real spring which set the powers of this great matt at 
liberty. In the school of anatomy he fought a battle vriiich 
had never been so thoroughly fought before, and stole 
the cold clay those secrets by which his energy could silone 
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be broujsrbt into play* The only object be coveted to imitate was 
the fearfully and wonderfully constructed body of man, and this 
the science of anatomy alone enabled him to make hb own. He 
^could sustain it in any position ; and, therefore, he revelled in 
the most extravagant. He could so plainly discern its internal 
mechanic al forces, that his hand refused under any circumstances 
to concefil them* He could draw the nude better than anything, 
and, therefore, he was reluctant to cover any portion of it. In 
these circumstances lie the great charaeteristics of daring position, 
exaggerated muscular development, and that academic absence 
of individuality which rendered him Michael Angelo, and also 
those causes which in the present age necessarily narrow the 
circle of his admirers in the field of sculptnre. 

Of the at best scanty list of the master’s youthful productions 
in this department, too many, like his snow man, erected for 
Piero de’ Medici, will be perceived to have melted away from 
human sight. The relief in the Casa Buonarroti, already men- 
tioned, gives a strong foretaste of his eventual might and manner. 
On the other hand, the angel on the shrine of S. Domenico has 
nothing of his character, and little promise of any kind* Of the 
youthful St. John^ as of the colossal Hercules, there is no record 
beyond that in Vasari. The Cupid sleeping appears last in Mantua, 
and vanished probably in the sack of that city. With the Bacchus, 
the Pieta, and the l)avid we advance, therefore, as far as his 
thirtieth year. These three works are important steps in his 
career. The conception of tlie Bacchus appears to rest more on 
the general ideas oi the god of wine than on any classic authority 
or op])ortunity of examining the antique which Michael Angelo 
may have possessed. There is no evi<lence that the group of the 
Bac'chus and Ainpelus, now in tho^Florentine Gallery, was then* 
in Buonarroti’s time. It would be a superfluous compliment, 
therefore, to one who at best attached small value to precedent, 
to interpret the little faun behind the statue, steal iisg grapes from 
a basket, as the figure of the favourite on whom the god was 
wont to lean. At all events, the conception in other respects 
departs entirely from that now familiar to us of the softness, 
efleminacy, and happiness of the Theban deK^. The Bacc hus of 
Michael Angelo is a finely-executed figure of manly development 
and prvqportion, who is bc»th mortal and drunk, while the Flib- 
bertigibbet behind him, though a symbolic aiCcCssory rarely seen 
in ttie master’s works, was probably meant for nothing more. 

The group of the Pieta will ever remain one of his most 
attractive works. The inanimato state of the Saviour’s body 
gives it a tenderness and relaxaticm which contrasts refreshingly 
with his usual excess of vital development ; while the features of 
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the Vir^m have a pathos and solomn iiidivid«iali%i^ wittcii rmisai 
this head greatly above his conventional standard. TIte dtapery 
also is studied fear its own sake i he bad not then leaimd to look 
upon it as a mere incumbrance to the figure* 

In the David be appears in his more usual dbaracteriatica. 
The figure is grandly formed and modelled ; but that academic 
vagueness is already coaspicyous which leaves the particular in** 
tention undefined. The absence of all explaining attribute may 
be accounted for by the peculiar circumstances under whicli he 
received the block of marble ; but not so the conception of the 
figure, than which nothing can be imagined more remote from 
the itlea of the tender and youthful shepherd^ who came out to 
meet the giant Philistine, strong only in the grace of God. 
Reduce this statue as we please in scale, it remains tlie sturdy, 
full-grown, colossal man, far too equal a match for Goliah to 
illustrate the miraculous narrative of Scripture. 

The two circular bas-reliefs of the Virgin and Child are a 
partic:ular and most interesting phase of. his art. The Royal 
Academy is fortunate in possessing one of them, which, though 
unfinished, would liardly have gained further beauty from the 
master’s hand. It is impossible to examine it without recurring 
to our already-expressed theory that Michael Angelo is never so 
winning as when the conditions of his art linked him in some 
way to the forms and feelings of his pictorial brethren. Here 
there is no space for any tour de force in the position either of 
Mother or Child. Here, therefore, he is not exclusively himself, 
but stands forth rather as some crowning midway excellence, in 
which Cjrhirlandajo on the one hand, ai^ Andrea del Sarto on 
the other, seem united. 

The statue of Moses involves that doleful history of the moim*- 
ment of Julius 11. to which we have already alluded. The 
period between the conception and completion of this work was 
one long travyil of the artist’s soul without precedent in the 
annals o£ inspiration, and rendering all conjecture fruitless as to 
its piisitive date. 

In 1505 Michael Angelo, fresh glowing with the bonoutm of 
bis. so soon to be annihilated, csu*toon of Pisa, was summoned 
to Rome by Julius li. for the express purpose ofi undertaking 
that pontiff’s monument. The holy father was worldly and iasp^ 
petuous beyond even the common standard, of the Vatican. He 
wished for the grandest sepulchre that Christendom bad hitibefto 
known, and he wished for it as soon as possible. Ue bad fitim 
the right man to second these views. Midiaei Angelo’s etmigy 
and splendour of ideas needed no spur. He produced a design 
which, in grandeur, vastness of scale, and far-^fetebed allegories] 
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compliment, admitted of no rival. It represented a quadrangular 
elevation, in two stages, seen on all four sides ; the ground plan, 
39 feet bj 26 feet. The lower stage consisted of alternate niches, 
^and terminal figures supporting the comice ; the niches containing 
statues emblematical of the pontiff s victories trampling on captives 
or converts ; the terminal figures having each a full-length nude 
male figure bound hand and foot to themf symbolising the Arts 
and Sciences paralysed by the death of Julius. On the second 
story were seated figures of Prophets, Apostles, and Virtues, two 
at each comer. Above them reposed the monumental effigy of 
the impetuous Pope, accompanied by two female figures ; the 
one, Heaven, smiling at the acquisition of the pontifical soul ; 
the other, Earth, bewailing its departure. In all forty figures. 

This design so fired the ardour of Julius as to give rise in turn 
to a scheme for rebuilding the cathedral church of St. Peter’s 
on a scale fitted to receive so sumptuous an erection. ^ Hence,’ 
says Mr. Harford, ‘ the modern church of St. Peter’s was a con- 
sequence of what proved the abortive scheme for the tomb of 
Julius.’ 

It is one of the painful enigmas of this period — so prolific in 
buildings requiring every class of workmen from the rudest stone* 
mason to the foreman of the works — ^tbat in Michael Angelo’s under- 
takings, whether in sculpture or architecture, no one could be ever 
found to extract the rude materials from the quarry, except the mas- 
ter-mind who was to give those materials life. Accordingly, eight 
precious months of his thirty-first year were spent in the marble 
mountains of Carrara, when, having shipped off as much marble 
as filled the piazza of St. Peter’s, he returned to Kome to work. 
The Moses, and the two so-called Slaves, specimens of the creations 
intended to people the upper and lower stories of this sepulchral 
palace, began to grow into life. The pope, meanwhile, did not 
tail to urge on the willing horse. A temporary bridge was con- 
structed to connect the studio with tlie palace ; </and the holy 
father testified his interest in the work by assiduous interruptions 
of the artist. Suddenly the scene changed. His holiness, as 
Michael Angelo himself expresses it, ‘ si muto di fantasia ’ — a 
change of mind attributed to the suggestion of a rival regarding 
the ill luck likely to attend the life of one engaged in his own 
sepulchral arrangements. Not only did the pope now cease to 
tread the bridge that led to the studio, but the sculptor was 
denied access to the palace, and in a fit of indignation quitted his 
works and Rome. 

A few months afterwards a reconciliation ensued, but no en- 
treaties on Michael Angelo’s part prevailed on Julius to allow the 
omtinuance of the monument until he should be beyond the reach 

of 
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of ii& sinister influence. This took place in 1513, when he left 
strict charge in his will for the completion of the once fiivciuiitc; 
scheme. His executors, however, adopted a diflbreilt view* 
They considered the vastness of the umlertaking, however 
flattering during his life, a superflous tribute after deatti, and^ 
Michael Angelo was required to submit to the humiltating 
condition of furnishing a second design, in which the forty 
statues originally agre^ on were reduced to six. This done, 
he again devoted his energies to the task, workmen were 
summoned from Florence, and the Moses felt once more the 
vivifying chisel of the master, when Leo X. interfered. This 
pope, whom all worship]>ers of the great master are bound to 
execrate, had no interest in his predecessor's tomb, and none in 
Michael Angelo’s fame. Like his successors in the sacred chair, 
he broke through the^solemn obligations of the man without coin> 
punction, but, unlike them, he has not even the equivocal merit 
of having wrung from the artist anything acceptable to the world 
in exchange. To him was owing the banishment alike from art 
and society in the wilds of Carrara — a barren waste in Michael 
Angelo’s life— one of the deep stains in his own ; and while the 
most extolled master of the age was quariying rocks and making 
roads at the bidding of this falsely called * patron of the arts,’ 
the dust of years again collected on the half* formed statues of tiie 
sepulchre. At Leo’s death, in 1521, the chair was occupied by 
Adrian, who, fortunately, had no ambition to shine in any form 
of art ; the land, therefore, had rest, and for a short twenty 
months the harassed master proceeded with the work of his 
affections and his conscience, 

Clement VIl. succeeded in 1523 — too true to his Medici origin 
to respect any obligation from which he derived no personal glory. 
In vain Michael Angelo pleaded the contract by which he was 
bound to the executors. ‘ Lascia a me far con loro,' wa* the 
answer of the man to whom the sack of Rome and the Medici 
monuments aie^alike owing. 

In due time — 1532 — when the artist had reached the age of 
fifty-seven, the third contract appears, * per tirare a fine la 
sepoltura di Giulio II.’ Here it was agreed that the six 
stipulated statues should be by the master’s hand, but that tlm 
terminal figures and the accessories of the tomb might be 
entrusted to other seniors, the whole to be fimshed in three 
years from tlmt time. This airangement seems to have entaileil 
a fresh design, for a letter to the executors or agents of the 
deceased Julius apologises for Michael Angela's not bavii^ ai yet 
foTv^rded the drawing, on the score of its * being fieuessaTy for 
him first to see again the statues commenced in Roudie and btirisNl 
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by the inundation of tho Tiber, as well as those in Florence, in 
order to accommodate the plan to them/ ^ 

In 1533 Clement VII. w^as gathered to his fathers, arid Buonarroti 
flattered himself that the way to the completion of the monument 
was now clear before him ; but the Pope, who stood in his path, 
never died to him, Paul III. appeared on the stage, ready to 
walk in the steps of his predecessors. It was the old story : 
* Go to; he^s dead — Pm alive ; serve me now.^ What need also 
was there for six statues for an old man’s memory ? or three ? or 
two ? The statue of Moses alone, according to the Cardinal of 
Mantua, was all-sufficient tribute to the dead lion. Once more, 
therefore, a contract was framed to express a further diminution 
of the structure, and three statues by Michael Angelo’s hand was 
all the allowance left for the former thunderer of the Vatican. 

Meanwhile the course of this undertaking had run as little 
smooth in other respects. Many of the marbles, including all 
the small pieces, were stolen from the piazza ;t his half-finished 
statues, as we have seen, lay under water; the sculptor was 
drained of his funds to maintain the expenses which, in some 
measure, went on, though the monument stood still ; and an 
outcry of embezzlement was raised against him by malicious 
voices, which outlasted even the tardy completion of the work. 
Bitterly does be complain, in the same letter we* have quoted, 
that the sepulchre has wasted his youth, honour, and fortune, 
^ for which my only payment is to be called a usurer and a robber 
by ignoramuses who were not so much as born when I undertook 
the task.’ As for the building which had been projected for the 
sole purpose of doing honour to the mighty scheme, this part of 
the plan, like all the rest of the original conception, came to 
nothing. At first, the disappointed old man was urged to place the 
scattered remnants of his vast idea in a locality — the church del 
Popolo — where there was neither room nor light suitable for their 
reception ; and, finally, reduced to one facade instead of four, 
adoVned with three statues by the master’s hand -instead of forty, 
and with a few terminal figures eked out with paltry corbels and 
brackets, the sepulchre hid its diminished head beneath the 
humble shadow of S. Pietro in Vincoli, some time after 1545, or 
more than forty years subsequent to its commencement. 

I'he three statues which are the only fruit of this sad tale 
are those of the Moses, which constitutes the principal feature Hf 
the tomb, and two standing female figures, alternately designated 

Prospetto Owmologico, vol. xh. of Vasari, p. 881 . 

t dl Michelagiilolo Buonarroti per giustificarsi contro le uaiutnuie dcgli 

exnuli c dei nemici suoi nel proposito del sepolcro di Papa GiuUo JI,, trovata e 
pabiicata con illustrazioui da Sebastiano Ciampi. 
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T^TTcSve aad Contemplative Life, as Leah and Rachel, and as 
Virtue and Religion ; and so vague in qharactei;, that any other 
unmeaning names will suit them quite as well. We are lad to con- 
clude that these two figures w-ere afterthoughts consequent on tlie 
change of design, noconnecUou being any longer supposed tp exist 
between the death of Julius and the paralysis of the sciences* 
As to the number of statues finished or blocked out from first to 
last during the ups and do^ns of the monument we have only 
Vasari’s testimony to guide us. He states that Michael Angelo^* 
when at Florence, where he worked from time to time to avoid 
the malaria of Rome, ‘ completed in every point and in many 
pieces one facade of the work.’ In addition to this he enumerates 
the two Slaves ‘ finished by his hand in Rome,’ eight more 
statutes of a similar kind blocked out there, five more in 
Florence, and a finished Victory trampling on a figure, placed in 
the great hall of the Palazzo Vecchio. Making allowance for all 
exaggeration, it must be concluded that many a figure intended 
for the tomb has been lost to the world all that are yet known 
to exist being the two so-called Slaves, now in the Louvre, where 
Mr. Harford has the merit of having drawn attention to them ; 
the figure of the Victory, still in the hall of the Palazzo Vecchio ; 
and four half-finished statues of Captives, which adorn a grotto 
in the Boboli gardens. 

The Moses, thus sole remnant and representative of the original 
design, has been the object of the most opposite opinions, of the 
extremest praise from contemporaries, and the extr^jmest censure 
from later writers.f Neither parties have sufficiently borne in 
mind the different conditions which attended its conception and 
completion ; the fact that he is now seated below the eye wlien 
he was intended to be raised above it, that he is now alone when 
he was designed to be supported by others. Hence, in some 
measure, that want of concentrated interest which the eye expects 
In a single figure. The nude portions, especially the left arm, 
are as fine as ^anything by the master’s hand; but there is an 
absence of meaning in the general conception, which precludes 
the idea of a self-sufficing whole. Moses is neither receiving, 
nor giving, nor teaching the Law ; neither occupied with the 
spectator, retired within himself, nor absorbed in the Deity, 
Large as is the idea he conveys, he is evidently meant for 

t accessory to an idea larger still ; and the action with which fie 
ks round refers less to any passage in the Pdhtateach than to 
the companions who are not by his side. 

There is no doubt that in the eight seated figures of Virtues, 

♦ Vasari, p. 183. t Militta, * Dell’ Arte di Vedere.’ 
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Propbets, and Apostles, Michael Angelo had conceived what 
afterwards found expression on the ceiling of the Sistine chapel. 
Of these it is perhaps to be lamented that the figure of Moses, 
the unplastic nature of whose horns and beard rendered him 
peculiarly unfitted to be seen alone, should, for the sake of a 
profane compliment to the pope, have been first taken in hand. 
We must remember, too, that even that portion of the monument 
to which he was destined would not have formed its principal 
feature. It is evident that the grand nude figures, of wliich the 
Slaves are a specimen, would have been, both in themselves and 
from their relation to the spectator's eye, the prominent part of 
the design ; thus again indicating that sagacity in the great 
master which led him to reserve the principal objects for tlie 
qualities in which he most excelled. 

In the Medici monuments we arrive at the most unalloyed, 
and, on that account, at the least legible emanation of Michael 
Angelo’s genius. He was nearly sixty years of age when the 
commission was undertaken, nearly seventy when it was com- 
pleted — the maturity of his power being as protracted as its man- 
hood had been premature. The recumbent male and female figures 
at the feet of each duke are the purest development of subjective 
art the world has ]perhaps seen. The idea of sleep, conveyed by 
one of them, has given conventional names ta«all, yet without the 
more uniting the others in the sequence of the same thought, or 
connecting any one of them with the finely portrayed, though 
strangely selected representatives of the House of hledici above. 
Sleeping or waking, dawning or setting, watching or resting, these 
figures lie there, like the grand types of some forgotten fable, 
surviving all clue to their meaning, and even extinguishing all 
desire for it All that we see and know is, that Michael Angelo 
retired into the innermost temple of his mind to bring them forth, 
and hence the novelty and the grandeur, the vagueness and the 
incomprehensibility which render them most true to himself. 

Some theory, however, may be suggested on th^ nature of that 
mind itself in its converse with art — a very important distinction 
in one who carried the vague character of his art into no other 
phase of his life. As we have said before, the human figure was 
the sole object that filled the eye of Michael Angelo — yet not 
the figure, either real or ideal, as we see it in nature or in the 
antique, but a 1'itanic being replete with physical power, and 
grandly rudimental to have attained even the nicer distinctions 
of individual character. Not only did this broad and primeval 
image of man occupy his eye to the exclusion of landscape, 
architecture, drapery (in its proper sense), and all other outward 
forms, but to the exclusion ii% great measure of that which we 
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consider the crown and glory of the human fitructure--*^the head 
itself. Why else the absence of all variety, and evCOf with 
every limb enormously developed, of sufficient size, form, and 
marking in so many of Michael Angelo’s heads ? His faces are 
devoid of meaning, his heads, with scarcely an exception^ too 
small and shallow for his faces.* At that very climax of the 
worlciwhere character begins, h^s interest appears to cease. Hero, 
therefore, we have a key to that vagueness which espectially per- 
vades tlie great master’s sculpture. No matter how grandly deve- 
loped the anatomy of the figure, it gives in Michael Angelo’s 
hand no "sense of individuality. Everybody has dorsal muscles ; 
there is no speciality in the prominence of a clavicle — the most 
perfectly formed flexors and extensors tell us nothing. It 
is to his triumph over anatomy, mechanically speaking, that 
his comparative indifference to the special beauties of tl\e head 
may be attributed. Up to the strong throat-muscles in map, 
and, with him, equally in woman, the figure is all Michael 
Angelo ; beyond that we are driven to a succession of negatives 
in endeavouring to characterise a form of human countenance 
which is not real — not individual, not intellectual, not spiritual, 
and, if abstract, not in the sense which the antique teaches. 
What wonder, therefore, that no portrait, either in colour or 
marble, sliould be known to exist by his hand ; not (we venture 
to differ from Mr. Harford, who here adopts the insincere flattery 
of Vasari) because no human ^ead he ever saw corresponded 
with his ideas of perfect beaut* but because the true rendering 
of any natural head demanded a feeling of imitation and observa- 
tion which lay without the pale of his art-sympathies. Vasari 
speaks his more honest sentiments in the Life of Jacopf> 
fensovino, whom he admits to b^ superior to Michfiel Angelo in 
the cast of his draperies, in children, ‘e nelT arie delle donne,^ 

TJic vigorous dash of the chisel, so prominent in bis unfinished 
works, makes it interesting to inquire in what mode this iron 
hand really worked. And the description by an eye-witness, 
<(uotcd by Mr. Harford, at once proves that the very word ‘ chisel,’ 
now little more than a conventional term when applied to a 
master sculptor, became a reality of the most astonisliiug kind 
in Michael Angelo’s. case. 

may sfiy that I have seen Michael Angelo at work after he had 
passed his sixtieth year ; and although he was not very rol)ust, he cut 
away as many scales from a block of very hard marble in a quarter of 
an hour as three young sculptors would have effected in three or four 

* The head of the David is an exception in this respect, being rather large in 
proportion, yet without giving the figure the character of youth. 
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hdurs^a thing almost increcBibl^ to one \rho had notaetually witne(ssed it 
Soeh was the impetuosity and hre with whieh he pursued his labour, 
that I almost thought the whole work must hare gone to pieces ; with 
a single stroke he brought down fragments three or four hirers thick, 
and 80 close upon his mark that) had he passed it even in the slightest 
d^ee, there would have^been a danger of ruining the whole; since 
any such injury, unlike the case of works in plaster or stucco^ would 
have been irreparable.* • 

Something of this fearlessness may be traced to the unstinted 
riot of his chisel in the white marble mountains of Carrara. 
Thorwaldsen once told us that the Carrarese workmen in his 
studio surpassed all others in the boldness with which they used 
the tool — ‘ knocking away the marble,* he said, ‘ like so much 
cheese.* There is reason also to think that Michael Angelo 
availed himself little* of those simple geometrical appliances to 
which it is known the ancient sculptors resorted, and by which 
an inferior hand may translate the most elaborate clay model into 
marble. He was accustomed to say, borrowing *an antique 
phrase, that ^ the sculptor should carry his compasscstn his eye ;* 
and several, of his wcnrks — the face of the Saviour in the Pieta, 
the foot of the Moses, and the hand of the same figure upon his 
breast, and the hand and arm placed behind the Madonna in the 
Medici chapel — show that miscalculation in the size of his 
block which resulted from this reliance. It may be concluded in 
these instances that he worked the marble from models of a 
smaller size, for Benvenuto C^kii says that, ^taring experi- 
mented in both ways — ^that is, in making statues from small and 
from large models — Michael Angelo was at last convinced of 
the difference, and adhered to the practice of the large models, 
as.it happened to me to witness in Florence while he was working, 
upon the Medici monument.* * * 

In natural connection with his exultant use of the chisel 
follows the wonderful facility of line displayed by bis drawings. 
His hand had learnt the human form by heart, ^ and obeyed the 
motions of his will with a readiness, analogous to the freedom of 
speech itself. The hand drawn at once with the pen, by way of 
sign-manual, to prove to the emissary of the Cardinal di San 
Giorgio what he could do ; t the unmistakeable sign of his pre.* 
sence in the form of the colossal head left in the before empty 
lunette in the saloon of the Galatea in the Farncsina, to show 
Sebastian del Piombo who had mounted the scaffolding during 

€ieognara« vol: v. p. 171, note 2iid, 

t The drawing of a hand preserved in Paris, and which is known by the 
Engraved facsimile, is not admitted ^ connoissenrs to he the sketch referred to. 
The head in the Pamesina is less ^estionahle, though some have ascribed it to 
that not very expert designer, Sebastian del Piombo himself. 
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his absence; the figure of the staiuling JHji|r€ttle% 4^$^^ 
kindly as instantaneously^ in a shad near S* Pietm in 
for a young F’errarese potter who had done him service^ all ahoiT' 
the burning rapidity with , which the mentdl. image wa« thrown 
upon any surface that stood ready to receive it* In these feati| 
however, judging. from the head still preserved in the Fdrnesinai 
whatever the marvel, there is no mystery. The eye follows thw^ 
splendid calligraphy of his wilf, and, however surprised, compro* 
hends the result which ensues. But his; more deliberately eate- 
cuted studies have a higher power over us. Here the utter die*- 
parity of means to end entails that feeling with which we regard 
a thing above our comprehension. There is nothing to bo said’^ 
before such a Madonna as that preserved in a little sider^room in 
the Casa Buonarroti. Common coarse paper and sli^t blurs of 
red and black chalk appear inadequate to produce the miracle of 
roundness, gradation, and power which rises from them : the im* 
pression of the master’s strength growing in proportiim to tbe» 
seeming insufficiency of the materials employed. 

There csil be little question that, in the destruction of the 
Cartoon of Pisa the chef-d’ceuvre, not only of Michael Angelo 
but of all that human hand has ever produced in such a form^ 
was lost to the world. It was executed in thirtieth yeat^ 
when he may be said to have been elate with the possession of 
his recently-acquired anatomical powers, and eager to display 
them in a subject which gave them a magniheent held. I'be 
cartoon was a new revelation^in the history of art I Nude 
figures, just roused from bathing by the alarm of the enemy, and 
conceived in every form of hasty preparation : some scarce risen 
from the water, others hurrying on such clothes’ as were within 
reach; others again, forgetting all but the note of war and 
flying naked to the combat with nothing but a weapon — suob a 
task had never been before attempted, and was produced at once 
in the utmost perfection* It raised a tumult of astonishment in 
the artist-world \iot surpassed, if equalled, by any of his other 
great achievements, and was studied and. copied by a longer 
list of pictorial edebrities, iimluding the youthful Raphael, than 
afterwards did homage even to the Sistine ceiling; For tliin 
reason, as Vasari says, haying become the centre of study as well' 
as of admiration, it was removed from the council chamber into 
the Casa Medici^now the Riccardi — and placed in the great ball 
above. The question naturally ensues, How comes such a worlp 
of art, so placed, so extolled, so studied, to have been destroy^ 
before the novelty of its beauty had even palled upon the Ffo- 
ratine eyes? The outrage is attributed to the envy of Baccio 
Bandinelli — ^he who was conaiderw the best copyist who bad 
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sat before it ; — but such a deed could not have been done in a 
corner, nor without the assistance and connivance of many 
accomplices. The cartoon, mechanically speaking, was no slight 
thing to attack. Vasari calls it ‘ grandissimo ’ in size, and we 
know that it contained nineteen figures which may be pronounced 
to have been the size of life. Gaye (vol, ii. pp. 92-3) shows, 
from Florentine records, that fourteen quires of royal Bolognese 
folio had been supplied for it by* a paper-merchant ; that two 
workmen had been employed to put it together, and that three 
planks of deal had been paid for to protect it in some way. Such 
a surface must have been stretched upon a strong framework. 
Vasari says that the Duke Giuliano — he whom Michael Angelo 
immortalised on one of the Medici monuments — was ill, and that 
the palace was being restored for the reception of a new governor. 
But such a residence could not be left at any time without 
guards. The fact is, that, though art might be lauded and cried 
up with empty panegyric and far-fetched praise, it commanded 
no real intelligence, and therefore no real respect. Lc^onardo 
da Vinci’s famous model of his equestrian statue fe# a j>rey to 
brutal Gascon bowmen in time of war. Michael Angelo’s 
cartoon was destroyed in a saloon, which it had converted into 
an academy of art, in the midst of peace. The first was a mis- 
fortune which might happen anywhere during a period of vio- 
lence and foreign occupation, the latter a disgrace which may 
serve .to open our eyes as to the true ‘atmosphere’ of the far- 
famed Medicean era. 

With this cartoon of Pisa perished the only specimen of 
Michael Angelo’s genius in this form. Designs by his hand, both 
of sacred and profane subjects, form the basis of well-known 
pictures by Marcello Venusti, Sebastian del Piombo, Pontormo, 
Daniel da Vol terra, and Battista Franco. They do not, however, 
contribute to the fame of the master ; the figures in many of them 
are clumsy and ungraceful, the compositions unattractive, and the 
scanty nature of tne accessories adds no interest to the scene. 
In this respect some of these versions of his conceptions strikingly 
illustrate liis inaptitude or antipathy to any forms and objects 
extraneous to the human frame. The drapery either disguises 
the figure in pufly and unmeaning masses, with no beauty of its 
own, or follows it like a skin, with rope-like lines at the 
principal joints ; while an object so tempting to the lover of the 
classic or picturesque as the Chariot of the Sun is got rid of in 
the Fall of Phaeton, under the form of a mere shallow trough 
with four equal sides. 

It is not to be expected m these days, when many a tyro 
in architectural science is unwilling even to admit Palladio 

within 
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within the ranks of its legitimate chronology, that some of those 
arbitrary forms of the Renaissance, which owe their origin to 
Michael Angelo, should really find favour. If, as we have aaid, 
the shoulders of his predecessors be the best place for thp painter, 
it is certain that they are the only place for the architect. Here, 
therc^fore, the self-reliant, unamalgamating mind of Michael 
Angelo — who, moreover, did not execute his first tasks in archi- 
tecture until he was past forty years of age — offers at the outset 
grave impediments to his career. The worst that can bo said of 
an architect — namely, that he has cast aside the rules which bis 
predecessors respected — was the sum of Vasari’s praise for him. 
Even granting that the art had admitted of any impromptu and 
newly -imagined forms, the artist who, whether in painting, 
sculpture, or design, instinctively avoideil even the necessary 
niceties of detail, was not the man to recommend thent Bnt 
in the field which he now entered that freedom of innovation, 
whether of rejection or introduction, which the force of his 
genius had rendered admirable in his painting and endurable 
in his scul|3ture, was totally inadmissible. It was no longer a 
question whether he might shirk the beauties of ornament, or 
even how he might treat them. The order of an edifice is as the 
flower to a plant, deciding its genus. The architect, in selecting 
his form of decoration, expresses not his fancy but his creea, and 
to iriix up several together is to have no creed at all. Far from 
rebelling, therefore, against such conditions, Michael Angelo, 
with his well-known antipathy to what he thought the nonsense 
of art, should the more gladly have welcomed the system' which 
spared him all necessity for invention. His antipathy to prece- 
dent was, however, stronger still. The sacristy of S. Lorcmso, 
in the decoration of which he reigned without control, is a me- 
morial of the twofold anomaly of a form of mind which, while 
disregarding the canons of antique taste, was more than com- 
monly unfitted to supply any others in their place. The mixture 
of several orders and the invention of new ; the unmeaning sub- 
division of spaces; the grotesque heads in the cornice of the 
basement, and the masks and detached ram’s horns on the capitals ; 
the strange drawn-out consols, half as long as the doors, in the 
adjacent library ; the doors themselves, with triangalar pediments 
enclosed within circular ; all show arrangements by the master 
for which he had no rule, and a medley to the spectator to whicdi 
there is no key. As Wood tersely says in his letters, ‘ Simplicily 
I did not expect ; but here there is neither grace nor boldnets, 
lightness nor magnificence.’ The vagaries of a Borromim were 
its natural consequence. Even in cases where Michael Angelo 
did employ something approaching to a simple order of decora* 
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tioft, he defeats both its meaning and beauty by some adap- 
tation of bis own, as in the Ionic capitals on the ground -floor 
of one of the palaces of the Campidoglio, where the volutes, 
instead ^ ranging flat with the building, are made to return, 
like the form adopted by the Greeks in turning an angle ; thus 
perpetuating the sense of an architectural difficulty where the 
occasion for it does not exist. Where he had not the temptation 
of any precise laws to infringe, ins conceptions of ornamental 
beauty do not the more commend themselves to the eye. In 
those opportunities for spontaneous decoration (we know what 
our Wren would have made of them) afforded by blank nichc$ 
and windows, far from revelling in his liberty, he is evidently 
puzzled to know how to use it. So, at least, we must conclude 
from the nondescript festoons of* scrolls and urns, guttae and 
shells^ with the papal tiara by way of flower, and the keys of St, 
Peter by way of buds, fortunately suspended far above ordinary 
observation on the attic of the external order of St. Peter’s. 

But though ' the peculiarities of his mental constitution arc 
answerable for those transg’essions unavoidably associated with 
Michael Angelo’s memory as an architect, we must remember 
that to that great mind are also owing those qualities which 
ever^ entitle him to reverence in this form of art — qualities 
whiA, though they do little to redeem his architectural short- 
comings, rendered him, without question, the best builder, and, 
in some instances, the finest designer of general masses of his 
time. Without dwelling on his fanciful comparison, as old as 
Vitruvius, of the members of architecture to the human body, 
there can be no doubt of the intimate affinity which connected 
the structure of his edifices with that of his figures. The same 
instinctive desire for mechanical truth which rendered him 
triumphant over the science of anatomy led him also to those 
correct practical inferences in which the essence of engineering 
consists. There was nothing to apprehend,. from novelty of design 
in this instance. There is no latitude of taste in the pursuit of 
utility, as there is no difference of opinion where that end is 
attained. Michael Angelo becomes here as intelligible as be is 
great. From the self-sustaining scaffolding whence he called 
into existence the sublime conceptions of the Sistine ceiling, to 
the fortifications of Florence, which, more than 150 years later, 
received the high homage of a careful measurement by the best 
military engineer of Louis XIV.’s reign, his merits, if they have 
never been the object of exaggerated admiration, have, at all 
evei^ts, never been disputed. However he may have failed in: the 
external, and what he seems to have thought the more optional 
graces of architecture, yet in such as flow from the very nature 
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of line constructioh he stands unrivalled. The most beautiful 
form he has bequeathed to us, that of the cupola of St, Peter's, is 
an instance in point. There is no reason to believe that Michael 
Angelo discarded Bramante’s cupola on the score inferior 
grace. What he objected to was its structural inH^acity to 
sustain the required weight ; and in the change of form to secure 
additional strength followed, in trup architectural consequence, 
additional beauty as well. • 

We owe to Mr. Harford’s folio of engravings the first oppor- 
tunity of viewing the successive designs for St. Peter's by 
Brainante, San Gallo, and Michael Angelo, and therefore the 
self-evident superiority of the last. Tliose of the two first, while 
it is doubtful whether they were even capable of being executed, 
convey a composite conception Hi tween the temple and the 
church, which leaves no leading idea on the mind ; that of Michael 
Angelo, on the other hand, with its grand balance of lightly- 
rising and firmly-planted masses, offers one of those simple 
forms of constructive truth whence the utmost variety of archi- 
tectural beauty may be worked out. Here again tlie great man 
puts forth what he knows to*be his force in the most prominent 
light, so filling the mind with the sense of his mechanical skill 
and unity of design as to render it comparatively indifferent to 
the minor ornamental shortcomings of the edifice. 

Mr. Harford’s enthusiasm for his subject is nowhere more 
judiciously shown than in the clearness with which he has 
pointed out the superiority of St. Peter’s as according to Michael 
Angelo’s design it would have been, compared to the actual 
building as papal tamperings Lave made it. The same ill 
fortune which had attended him through his. other undertakings 
may be said to have reached its climax here. This great tenij^e 
of the Vatican, to which he devoted the last seventeen years 
of his life — a votive offering of his genuine piety — which he 
had redeemed from confusion and feebleness, and raised up into 
a model of sinfplicifj^ and grandeur, fell into ignorant and irre- 
verent hands, incapable of any conception of the architec^t’s 
intention but that which completely disguised it Again, the 
Grand Hall of the. Baths of Diocletian, converted by Michael 
Angelo, without essential alteration, into a church — della 
Madonna degli Angioli — of the finest proportions, shared tho 
same fate, being distorted in the last century by one Vanvit^li 
into the form of a Latin cross, to the sacrifice equally of its 
original form, and of the master’s judicious adaptation. Thus 
the two specimens most imbued with his energy and grandeur 
of thought were in great measure sicrificed, while his Floren- 
tine edifices, which received the first fruits of his ornamental 
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incongruities, have preserved uninjured the*evidence of his de- 
ficiencies, Nothing, however, in his architectural career i$ 
more melancholy than the results of the banishment to Carrara 
and Santa. It is true there is not much probably to 

regret iSRie non-execution of that fa9ade^ on the preparation of 
which Leo X. wasted the best years of the greatest man of his 
pontificate ; at the same time a deeper moral is added to the 
injustice by the fact that, of the five columns which appear to 
have been the chief fruits of this profanation of his energies, one 
only reached Florence. This lay for years, broken in two, before 
the church it had been destined to ornament, and there still lies, 
we are assured, immersed in the deposit of centuries. The four 
others, after traversing the road he had constructed, never 
advanced beyond the place ftf embarkation. 

We must be brief in our comments on the fourth element of 
Michael Angelovs mental constitution. To measure bis poetry 
by the standard of his plastic and pictorial powers, as some 
commentators have attempted, is as mistaken as it is uncom- 
plimentary. ‘Subjective* is a term which cannot be said to 
distinguish an art depending, b^ its very nature, on the pre- 
dominance of individual thought and character. The peculiar 
qualities also of his artistic genius, to the great advantage of his 
muse, are not visible in his verse. There are no ebullitions of 
Barsark energy in his poetic sentiments, no redundant thunder 
of sound in his verse. The relation of means to end, as in bis 
engineering science, is clearly perceived : he never displays 
strength merely for strength’s sake. Had he only written as he 
wrought, the world would have added no fourth garland to his 
brow. It must be admitted that his poetry is occasionally rugged 
in form — that it is in parts obscure even to an Italian (though 
for this the lapse of time, which affects the mutable forms of 
thought, may account), and that the leading signs of his art are 
in this particular traceable. But no one would pronounce these 
to be the predominant characteristics of •his poetry. On the 
contrary, his lyric muse is compact in form, while his graphic 
muse was diffuse: his verse is pregnant with clear meaning, 
uttering ‘ things,’ as Berni said of him, while others only spoke 
‘words’ — his most lauded art is singularly unintelligible: the 
language of his hand spurned precedent even of the highest order ; 
the language of his poetry is modelled on the purest types of his 
native tongue ; his poetry, considered as the general worship of 
the Beautiful, justifies the quotation Mr. Harford has given from 
Condivi — ‘That he not only admired human beauty, but uni- 
versally everything beautiful — a beautiful Horse or dog, a beau- 
tiful landscape and plant, a beautiful mountain and forest, a 

beautiful 
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beautiful situation, and, in shoft, every beautiful thing tliat can 
be imagined — surveying it with the most animated delight, and 
extracting pleasure from the beauties of nature as bees do the 
honey from flowers/ No words, on the other hand||||^uld be 
more out of place, applied to his art. 

Here, therefore, that connexion which Mr. Harford has sought 
to establish between the mind of Michael Angelo and the mind 
of his time, and which we fiave repudiated in his art, comes 
legitimately into view, and is pointed out by his biogra|j|her 
with singular suA;ess. All that was real in the sentiments and 
phraseology of modern Platonism found ready reception in a 
heart and life alike earnest and virtuous. In his homage to a 
pagan philosophy there was no self-flattering pride conveniently 
screening vague principles — no ‘ profane and vain babblings/ 
which disfigure more or less almost every work on letters and 
art of that time. At the same time we are not inclined to assume 
that the contrition expressed in those beautiful sonnets, begin- 
ning, ‘ Carico d’anni, e di peccati pieno ; * and again, ‘ Vivo 
peccato, ed a me morto vivo,’ refer really to any substitution of 
the code of a Medicean Platonism for the doctrines of Christianity, 
Though he was carried along in phraseology, and partially {n 
thought, in that orbit of habit wherein each generation moves, 
it is difbcult to believe that it affected the equilibrium of his 
inmost heart. He who had known the heart- sickness of hope 
deferred, and never realised, is here heard acknowledging, not 
that he had bowed down to any particular form of ^Isehood, 
but simply that, having set his affections on earthly%ungs, he 
had found them wanting. 

We must confess a preference for Mr. Harford’s faithful trans- 
lations of Michael Angelo’s poetry over the versions of Words* 
worth and Southey, who have rather exchanged one beauty fojr 
another than kept close to the original. In the renderings of 
Mr. Harford we have far more of the unalloyed spirit of the 
great Italian. • 

The same desire to know only what his theme teaches attends 
Mr. Harford’s interpretation of the bond which united the illus- 
trious names of Michael An^lo and Vittoria Colonna — a bond 
so far unlike others over which poetry has shed her beams, as 
to shine with the purer lustre the closer it is seen. If it be 
insulting to attach the idea of love in its common sense to two 
such joint names, it is equally as absurd to apply the term 
‘ Platonic ’ to one of the loftiest instances of friendship that ever 
existed between elderly man and woman. These were the days 
when no man spoke of his lady as a woman, or of his devotion 
as a passion ; when Cardinal Bembo created a furore in Venice 
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atid Florence by the publication of his ‘ Asolani/ the most 
intolerably dull book we ever took up, in which six young people 
of each sex were supposed deliberately to meet, and ‘ ragionar 
d’ amorj^ — and one maintained that love was always bad and 
never could be good ; and another that it was always good and 
never could be bad ; and a third that love has the choice of two 
windows, the eyes, which conduct him to the beauty of the body, 
and the ears, which lead him to \hat of the soul ; and a fourtlj. 
Heaven knows what 1 and in short, where the twelve hopeful 
young devotees go on to the end of the book |ferpetually buzzing 
about the candle, and say nothing as to whether any of them got 
burnt. Even Michael Angelo fell into this jargon, in a discourse 
he held before the Academy della Crusca, upon a sonnet by 
Petrarch, beginning ‘A more, die nel pensier mio vive e regna,^ 
in which he treats the great question as if it wei e a sort of mental 
“^botany, dividing it into order and class, and proving nfithing so 
clearly as that the first of all virtues and the best of all felicities, 
ijFeduced to such abstractions, was the prosiest thing in tlie world. 
^®ut all pedantry ceased with him when actual feeling was con- 
cerned. The Marchesa di Pescara, though too high an ideal 
to inspire more than the tenderest form of respect, was no 
abstraction to him. No one indeed was less liable at any age to 
be caught by merely imaginary charms, and no one was richer 
in the best feminine graces than the highborn, and gifted, and 
fair woman who, in his own words, taught him, ‘ by fairest 
paths to^ead the way to heaven.' The friendship which united 
Vittoria^olonna and Micht^el Angelo, as it crimes before us 
through the long vista of ages, appears one of those forms of 
poetic justice which even this world affords to its truly great. 
Each stood upright and unsullied at a time when such princi- 
'ples excited rather wonderment than admiration. Each received 
in the esteem of the other the highest tribute which the world 
could bestow. 

From the varied aspects of Michael Angelo’s genius which 
we have successively considered, may be gathered, if not the 
complete mirror of his mind, yet those leading qualities, and 
especially that one quality of haughty independence, which in 
him assumed the form of the sternest moral integrity. There 
is no wonder that disappointment should be the theme, and melan- 
choly the keynote, of his verse. He who hated injustice and 
disdained the great, who was inaccessible to vanity and self- 
interest, and incapable of intrigue, was an inconvenience as 
well as a reproach in the times in which his lot was cost. 
His whole career was one of ceaseless conflict with the vices 
of the great and the little, and the intrigues of both. He 
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paid them back by the standing aloof from soriety, the» re» 
fusal of favours, and by that ‘power of despising’ which Ugo 
Foscolo attributes to Dante. Nor was this luxury of contesnpt 
confined by any means within bis own breast ; his tongue never 
faltered either to prince or pope ; what he had to say, like what 
he had to do, he said with all his might. The Duke of Urbino 
insultingly advised him, through an agent, ‘ to make a clean 
conscience’ regardingthe moneys for the monument of Julius II. ; 
the hot old Florentine replied, ‘Tell him he has fabricated a 
MicliacJ Angelo in his own heart, of the same stuff that he hnds 
there.’ Pope Paul IV. enjoinad him to add some drapery tb the 
nude figures of the Last Judgment ; he answered, ‘ The pope had 
better concern himself less about pictures, which are easily 
mended, and more about the reformation of men, which is far 
more difficult to achieve,’ 

The power of his will in his later years daunted oven those 
least accustomed to submit. The ambassador from the Duke of 
Urbino writes, touching the much discussed monument, ‘Murhael 
Angelo has lately evinced a strong desire to come to Rome and 
conduit the affair himself; tho pope has not yet made up his 
mind to give him le.ave, but he, wishing to come, ‘ sarii finaiinente 
sua Santita forzata di contentarsene.’ Again, in the mnnustript 
of Francois de Hollande, though receiving its evidence with a 
certain reserve, we find ‘ Maintenant, si je parle du celfebi'e 
Maftre Michelange, on taxera mes paroles de fable et de monsonge. 
II est pourtant vrai que le Pape Clement avait pour ^ui de tels 
egards, que lorsqu^il allait le voir il se tenait toujours ddbottt, 
craignant que s’il s’asseyait le brusque artiste n’en fit autant.’ 
It is impossible not to wonder how such a spirit could submit 
at all to that tyrannic waste of his time, and that arbitrary 
appropriation of his hand, which marks his whole career. Here, 
however, something must be allowed for a state of society in 
which respect for the artist in our sense was utterly unknown, 
and more lot that energy which, kindling with difficulties, avenged 
itself nobly on caprice by showing that it could not be taxetl 
in vain. 

It was not to be expected that his countrymen should com- 
prehend those trials to which a nature so unlike their own Was 
peculiarly sensitive ; on the contrary, his cotemporary biogra- 
phers lose no opportunity of extolling the supreme good fortune 
•which in their opinion attended the life of this extraordinirry 
individual. What higher tribute, Condivi asks, can be given to 
merit, than to be contended for by fqur Pontiffs, one Grand 
Turk, by the King of France, the Duke of Tuscany, the Signory 
of Venice, and other minor powers? And to leave no doubt of 
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what was then considered the highest homage Genius could 
receive, he gives an anecdote of Julius III. in the next page, 
which must be translated literally to be believed. ‘ Having 
access,^ Condivi says, ‘ to his Holiness, I have heard with my 
own ears from his own mouth, that, if he should survive Michael 
Angelo, which the natural course of life renders probable, he 
would have him embalmed, and kept close to his own person, so 
that his body should be as perpetual as his works. Which thing, 
at the beginning of his pontificate, he told Michael Angelo himself, 
many being present. Nor do I know of anything more honour- 
able to Michael Angelo than these words, nor a greater sign of 
the esteem in which his Holiness holds him.^ — p. 48. 

We turn from such a story as this as by a natural conse- 
quence to that air of melancholy which characterises every por- 
trait of this great man. Men sung his praises and sought his 
counsel ; a younger generation came upon the scene, who knew, 
in a dim way, that a great Presence still lingered among them ; 
and the nephews of those who had filled his cup with bitterness 
stood uncovered before him. But the iron had entered his soul. 
His later letters are full of a stem sadness, for which no infirmity 
of age, in a mind so vigorous to the last, can account. He is 
displeased at his nephew’s rejoicings at the birth of a son, 
because ‘ I’uomo non deve ridere quando il mondo tutto piange.’ 
The death of his servant Urbino, for whose long services he 
thanks God, leaves him nothing, he says, but ^ una infinita 
miseria.^ Writing to Cosimo I. of Florence, he regrets not to 
be able io comply with his wishes regarding the church of S. 
Giovanni, because he is old a£id ^ mal d’ accordo con la yha.’ 
And if asked to trace a motto under the noble and pathetic head 
from the bronze bust by John of Bologna, in Mr. Harford’s 
accompanying folio, we should banish all thoughts of his art, his 
works, and his virtues, and, remembering only those sorrows 
which have impressed our heart as deeply as his genius, inscribe 
his own words written at the foot of some plans for a chapel in 
St. Peter's : ^ Could one die of grief and shame, 1 should ere 
this have ceased to exist.’ 

Our task must stop here. The analysis of Michael Angelo’s 
art and works, however inadequately performed, was all we pro- 
posed to ourselves. The marvellous eye and hand which battled 
with so many forms of difficulty have given us some insight 
into his character, and more still is derived from the study of 
his verse. Both combined, however, are far from supplying a 
full picture of his mind. As regards cotemporary biography, 
we have had reason to see that in this case it is singularly un- 
worthy of trust. The world is therefore thrown on such evidence 
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as his unpublished letters supply. Count Cosimo Buonarroti, 
their possessor, has recently died, bequeathing, we understand, 
the Casa Buonarroti and its inestimable contents to the government 
of his native Tuscany. It is impossible that Michael Angelo’s 
letters should have been better preserved and more honoured 
than by his collateral descendant, and it is to be hoped that they 
will at last be made available to the public. Then, we have no 
doubt, ^from our own limited knowledge of these documents, 
that a better glory than any that even art can bestow will encom- 
pass the name of Michael Angelo, and that even Mr. Harford 
will find the object of his generous devotion still more worthy 
of the monument he has raised to him. 'We understand that a 
second edition of his work is already called for. If it appears 
before he can profit by the treasury of new material which is 
now open to him, it is to be hoped that the correspondence of 
the great painter, architect, sculptor, and poet, will be published 
later in a supplement. 


Art. VI. — 1. The Speeches of Lord Chatham^ Sheridan^ Erskine^ 
and Fox ; with Biographical MernoirSy and Introductions and 
Explanatory Notes. Ldited by a Barrister. 4tl^ edition, 
2 vols. imp. 8vo. London, 1855. 

2. Speeches on Social and Political Subjects^ with Historical 
Introductions. By Henry Lord Brougham, F.R.S^, Member 
of the National Institute of France, and of the Royal Academy 
of Naples. 2 vols. post 8vo. London, 1857. 
o. An Inaugural Address delivered by Earl Stanhope at his Install 
lation as Lord Rector of Marischal University^ Aberdeen. 8vo* 
London, 1858. , 

I N an admirable address to the University of Aberdeen, Lord 
Stanhope has recently proved to tlie students, by numerous 
happy illustrations drawn from the lives of eminent men in the 
various departments of literature and science, that success is 
only to be obtained by industry. He repudiated the notion of 
heaven-born genius, if by that term is meant genius which spon- 
taneously pours forth its stores without labour or study. The 
greatest talents, like the richest soil, only yields its choicest 
fruits to persevering tillage. If there is one branch of excellence 
which more than another has been supposed to be the gift of 
untutored nature, it is the faculty of verse ; if there is one poet 
more than another who derived his inspiration from the in^nate 
passions of his heated mind, and who appeared to possess the 
power of embodying fervid feelings in glowing rhymes without 
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the smallest effort, it was unquestionably Lord Byron. Yet in 
a conversation, quoted by Lord Stanhope, he asserted that it was 
nonsense to talk of extemporising verse. The prodigious quantity 
which he wrote during his short life is no less a proof of his 
diligence than of his iertilitj; Mr. Trelawny represents him as 
spending the larger part of his waking hours in meditating his 
works ; and no physician or lawyer in extensive practice ever 
followed their professions with more dogged perseverance. His 
friend Moore, whose songs and tales have a far-fetched prettiness 
which indicates greater elaboration, confesses of himself that ‘ he 
had been at all times a slower and more painstaking workman 
than would ever be guessed from the result.^ Pope tells us 
that in his boyhood ‘he lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came ; * but* if they came unsought, it was a felicity which for- 
sook him as his understanding matured. Though by no means 
a voluminous writer, considering the many years he worked at 
his craft, Swift complained that he was never at leisure for con- 
versation, because he ‘ had always some poetical scheme in his 
head.^ He was in the habit of jotting down in the night, as he 
lay in bed, any striking thought or lucky expression which 
passed through his mind, lest it should be forgotten before 
morning. He recorded lines or fragments of lines, which he 
hoped to turn to account at a future period, and allowed not a 
crumb to fall to the ground. What he composed with care, he 
corrected with patience. He kept his pieces by him long before 
consigning them to the press ; he read them to his friends, and 
invited their criticism ; and his condensed couplets, which 
seem ‘ finished more through happiness than pains,’ really owe 
their first quality to the last. As we ascend higher the same 
truth is equally apparent. Milton’s studies are revealed in 
every page of the ‘ Paradise Lost.’ One of the most original 
of poets in his conceptions and style, his particular phrases 
and allusions may be tracked in all the best literature both 
ancient and modern which existed before his day. He who 
invoked his muse to raise him to the ‘ height of his great argu- 
ment ’ did by that very expression intimate how vast an effort he 
considered to be necessary to treat worthily so sublime a theme, 
as in his Lycidas* he had declared, that ‘to scorn delights and 
live laborious days ’ was the indispensable condition of fame. 
Of the habits of Shakespeare we know nothing, except that the 
players boasted that he never blotted a line, which only proves 
that he must have matured his conceptions before committing 
them o paper. The knowledge of human nature is a matter of 
experience and not of intuition ; and at least he must have been 
a diligent reader of men if he had been a careless reader of books. 

He 
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He must, however, have studied these not a little also, for his 
language in his poetical dialogue is not the language of eonverp 
sation alone. Nor is there any poet whose ejOTusions hear the 
impress of more severe thought, which not only impregnates,, 
but some times obscures, his ‘ thick^coming fancies/ If internal, 
evidence is to be a guide, he, as little as any one, could have 
dispensed with previous meditation and preliminary discipline. 

Wherever prose-writers have been remarkable for some par»* 
ticular quality, it will be eq^ually found that the point in which 
they have excelled was one upon which they had bestowed com- 
mensurate pains4 Those, for example, who are distinguished 
for the beauty of their stylo have acquired their skill as the 
artist acquires his power of drawing — not by contenting them- 
selves with the first rude and rapid draught, but by rc^peated 
references to better models, by an incessant renewal of their 
attempts, and by the untiring correction of defects. Every one 
knows that Pascal wrote each of his ‘ Provincial Letters ’ many 
times over. The draught of his ‘Epoques de la Nature’ which 
BufFon sent to the press was the eleventh. The Benedictino 
editor of Bossuet’s works stated that his manuscripts were bleared 
over with such numerous interlineations that they were nearly 
illegible. Burke penned his political pamphlets three timers at 
leiist before they were put into type, and then he required havc^ a 
largeionargin for his manifold corrections. Sterne was inc^essantly 
employed for six months in perfecting one very diminutive 
volume. ineiitfon this,’ says Paley, to whom we owe our 
knowledge of the fact, ‘ for the sake of those who are not suf- 
ficiently apprised that in writing, as in many other things, ease 
is not the result of negligence, but the perfection of art.’ The 
proposition that uncommon excellence arises from the concur^ 
renco of great talents with great industry is supported by so 
many examples that they might be produced by the score. The 
extraordinary effect, indeed, of sustained application might 
almost seem to countenance the saying of Buffon, that ‘ genius 
was patience.’ The idle may dream over the fancied possessioxi 
of intuitive powers which they never display. Those who enter 
the arena and engage in the contest know that strength cannot 
be put forth without strenuous exertion, nor skill be manifested 
without assiduous practice. 

Of all the attainments which Lord Stanhope, in his graceful 
and attractive speech, showed to depend upon cultivation, none 
more needed to be dwelt upon before a body of students thaiu * 
that of oratory. There is no accomplishment which even whm 
possessed in a moderate degree raises its possessor to considera- 
tion with equal rapidity, none for which there is so constant a 
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demand in the church, in the senate, or at the bar, and none, 
strange to say, which is so little studied by the majority of 
aspirants. Dr. King, in his ' Anecdotes of his Own Time,*Vhich. 
was written in 1760, complains that the want of a proper power 
of expression was a universal defect in the English nation. Many 
admirable scholars whom he had known could not speak with 
propriety in a common conversation, whereas among the French 
and Italians he had met with few learned men who did not talk 
with ease and elegance. The only three persons of his acquaint- 
ance among our own countrymen who expressed themselves in a 
manner which would have been pronounced excellent if every- 
thing they uttered had been committed to writing, were Bisliop 
Atterbury, Dr. Gower, ^ and Dr. Johnson. That his pupils 
might acquire the art of speaking with correctness and facility, 
he used to recommend them to get by heart a page of some 
English classic every morning, and the method was often attended 
with complete success. There is still the same disproportion as 
in his day between the extensive learning of the educated classes 
and their capability of imparting it. Great pains are taken at 
our schools and universities to obtain knowledge, but upon the 
mode of conveying it in a way which shall be pleasing and 
forcible, no pains are bestowed at all. It is as if years should be 
spent in collecting materials for the construction of a mighty 
edifice without any attempt to dispose them in an order wiiich 
would secure beauty, strength, or convenience. Lord (Chester- 
field was for ever impressing upon his son tRe necessity, if he 
wished to be listened to, of acquiring an elegant style and a 
good delivery. ^ He appealed to the instances within his own 
experience of the applause which followed those who possessed 
these advantages, and of the uselessness without them of tlie 
most solid acquirements. Lord Townshend, he said, who in- 
variably spoke with sound argument and abundant knowledge, 
was heard with impatience and ridicule, because his dictiorf was 
always vulgar and frequently ungrammatical, his cadences false, 
and his voice inharmonious ; whereas the Duke of Argyle, whose 
matter was flimsy, and his reasoning the weakest ever addressed 
to an intelligent assembly, ‘ charmed, warmed, and ravished his 
audience,’ by a noble air, a melodious voice, a just emphasis, 
and a polished style. Lord Cowper and Sir William Wyndham 
prevailed chiefly by the same means. By his own account. Lord 
Chesterfield himself afforded an illustration of the truth of his 
position when he introduced his bill into the House of Lords for 
reforming the Calendar. He knew little of the matter, and re- 
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solved to supply the deficiency by well-rounded periodtff and a 
careful delivery. ‘ This/ he continues, ‘ succeeded, and ever will 
succeed ; they thought I informed, because I pleased them ; and 
many of them affirmed that I had made the whole very clear to 
them when, God knows, I had not even attempted it/ Lord 
Macclesfield, who was a profound astronomer, followed, and with 
a perfect mastery of the subject, |ind with as much lucidity as 
the question permitted, fumislfed a real explanation of it, but, as 
his sentences were not so good as those of Lord Chesterfield, 

* the preference,’ says the latter, ‘ was most unanimously though 
most unjustly given to me.’ Upon every occasion he h^ found, 
in like manner, that weight without lustre was lead. 

The total inattention to this truth is not, therefore, a matter of 
inferior moment. Hundreds of ripe scholars are unable in con- 
sequence to bring their attainn^nts to bear upon the under- 
standings of those whom it is their business to inform. Un- 
adorned sense, dry reasoning, a hard, flat, and colourless style 
make no impression except that of weariness. It is not only 
in Parliament and the pulpit that the faculty is required of 
rendering knowledge and argument attractive. Those who ob- 
serve the effects upon the lower orders of bodily toil, must 
be sensible that their education, from the time they leave 
school, will never be conducted in any marked degree through 
the medium of books. Their chief instruction must be oral, and 
in many parishes the clergy have adopted the practice of giviAg 
secular lectures, which succeed or fail in exact proportion as the 
lecturer is a proficient in the art of speaking. Tawdry hoiiihast 
and low humour will, indeed, excite the admiration of unrefined 
rustics as well as the higher products of the intellect, but no 
learning, however abundant, ever commands the ears of theso 
audiences, unless it is set off by some extrinsic charm, A 
gulf is left between the mind of the speaker and that of the 
hearer, and until this strait can be bridged the long antecedent 
journey is more^han half in vain. Nor need there be any fear 
that, if elocution and style were more cultivated, a torrent of 
tedious declamation would be let loose upon the world. Study > 
by improving taste, increases fastidiousness ; and is rather cal- 
culated to check than to encourage an ill-timed loquacity. 
Clergymen and lawyers, at all events, are obliged by tlicir callings 
to address public assemblies; and the sole question which re- 
mains to them is, whether they will do it well or ill. 

The vulgar, said Lord Chesterfield, look upon a fine speaker 
as a supernatural being, and endowed with some peculiar gift of 
heaven. He himself maintained that a good speaker was as much 
Vol. 103. — No. 200. 2 k a mechanic 
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a mechanic as a g-ood shoemaker, and that the two trades were 
equally to be learned by the same amount of application. In 
this there was some degree of exaggeration, but he wagW^much 
nearer the truth than those who are deterred from every attempt 
to improve by the erroneous idea that unless the power is 
intuiti^^e it cait never be acquired. They might consider by what 
long repeated efforts a child learns to talk and read, or the years 
they pored over Greek and LatiA before they gained a mastery 
over these tongues, and they would not infer, because the^ felt 
no inherent aptitude for speaking, that, therefore, nature had 
denied them the capacity. So much is it a matter of industry 
that, if any schoolboy were asked to select the most conspicuous 
example of defects subdued and excellence attained by inde- 
fatigable perseverance, he would certainly name the first of 
osators. The most eloquent of. Romans went through a training 
as severe as that of the illustrious Greek, and if Demosthenes 
and Cicero found elaborate preparation essential to success, it is 
no wonder that lesser men should not be speakers before they 
have studied how to speak. Lord Chesterfield declares that he 
succeeded in Parliament simply by resolving to succeed. He 
early saw the importance of eloquence, and neglected nothing 
which could assist him to become a proficient in it. He conned 
carefully all the fine passages he met with in his reading ; he 
translated from various languages into English ; he attended to 
has style in the freest conversations and most familiar letters ; 
he never allowed a word to fall from his lips which was not the 
best he could command ! By these means he arrived at such an 
habitual accuracy that at last he said the pains would have been 
necessary to express himself inelegantly. A rapid review of the 
small band of pre-eminent speakers who have adorned our Senate, 
which has been the chief school of eloquence, the bar producing 
far fewer orators than might have been expected, will lead to 
the conclusion, that however varied in detail may have been the 
methods by which men learned to clothe ready conceptions in 
ready language, laborious study has been common to them all. 
From Demosthenes downwards no one has become an adept in 
the art without a special adaptation of means to the end. No- 
thing more is wanting to enable the enlightened part of the com- 
anunity to bring their minds into closer contact with the unin- 
structed, and thus elevate the lower orders by a potent 
influence wliich hitherto has been imperfectly exerted, than that^'' 
they should have the self-confidence to believe that the educa- 
tion which formed the Chesterfields will not be thrown away 
upon themselves. Nature has not destined every one to be a 
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Chatham or a Burke, but there are few persoiia of fair abilitioA 
who might not attain to the power of expres&iog good »enaei and 
usefdi knowledge, in clear, flowing, and agreeable language. 

The old oratory, unlike the old literature of England, i» efibte 
and out of date. It was pedantic in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James. In the great Rebellion, when the passions were roused 
to the utmost pitchy and it was employed to move the irmltitiide 
as well as the senate, it might have been expected to assume a 
more modern and popular air. But the theological studies of 
the parliamentary leaders gave the law to their eloquence. They 
framed their speeches upon tlie model of sermons, divided them 
into heads, and deadened inflammatory sentiments by a didactic 
style. The famous orations of Mr. Pym are read in our day with 
such intolerable weariness, that we wonder they could ever liave 
been listened to with patience by any assembly, ignorant or edu** 
cated. They are able no doubt, but cumbersome and dreary, 
and never before or since did enthusiasm find vent in such inani- 
mate language. Though Lord Strafford spoke at his trial with 
genuine eloquence, it is almost a solitary specimen, and nolwdy 
dreams of reverting to the debates of that exciting time for grand 
sentiments expressed in burning words, or for maxims stamped 
in tlie mint which gives a perpetual currency to ideas. The 
style of speaking changed at the Restoration. The cavaliers 
were men of the world, who talked the language of the worhl. 
They flung aside that heavy scholastic gai b which stifled scftiti- 
merits instead of adorning them, and made a closer approxima- 
tion to simplicity and nature. In the reign of Queen Anne 
parliamentary eloquence took much the same shape that it 
retains at present, as we can infer from casual s|)ecimens, and 
the descriptions of men in the next generation who had listened 
to it in their youth. Very little, however, has been preserved, 
and nearly the whole of that little is garbled and abridged. An 
imperfect abstract of the discussions in the Lords and Commons 
was cominencefl in 1711, in a publication called the ‘ Political 
State of Great Britain but tbese epitomes merely aim at stating 
the opinions of fhe speakers, and make no pretence of preseining 
their language. Even of the opinions they were an untrustworthy 
indication, for they were compiled from the information of the 
door-keepers and subordinate officers of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In 1736 Cave commenced a more elaborate system in the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine.’ He employed persons to take notes 
by stealth, which were handed over to some author who used them 
as raw materials from which to manufac;ture finished speeches. 
Guthrie discharged the task till November, 1740, when it passed 
into the more powerful hands of Johnson, He relinquished it 
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in February, 1743, and was succeed^ by Hawkesworth, who 
carried on the process for near twenty years. Whatever the 
debates may have gained by this method in importance, they lost 
in accuracy* The memoranda were merely used as heads upon 
which to enlarge, and we must look in the printed reports for the 
characteristics of Guthrie, Johnson, and Hawkesworth, and not 
of Pulteney, Pitt, and Chesterfield. 

The reason why Cave employed* authors to compose debates 
instead of short-hand writers to report them, was the refusal of 
the legislature to permit the public to be a party to its proceed- 
ings. No notes could be taken openly, and Cave was quickly 
warned by the Speaker of the House of Commons to desist from 
printing the discussions at all. He evaded the injunction by 
inserting them under fictitious names, and by various devices 
contrived to furnish his readers with a key. The interest which 
was felt in this portion of his magazine showed that the curiosity 
of the country was awakened. The debaters on their part were 
many of them eager for a larger audience, and speeches were 
often conveyed underhand to Cave by the authors themselves. 
The growing desire of those without to hear, and of those within 
to be heard, at last threw open the doors of both houses ; the 
style of reporting became more and more exact, and though it 
was long in attaining to the habitual completeness which pre- 
vails at present, many of the greater efforts of the principal 
spefakers were recorded towards the close of the last century 
with perfect precision. 

The orators of the unreported parliaments were at very little 
disadvantage. The reputation of a debater is made much more 
by his hearers than by his readers. The politician who spells 
the newspaper over his breakfast reaches the conclusion of pas- 
sages which drew forth ‘ loud cheers ’ without experiencing the 
slightest emotion, and sarcasms which elicited ‘ loud laughter * 
without being lured into the faintest smile. There are instances 
at this moment, as there always have been instances, of persons 
who are held in considerable estimation in bgth Houses, who 
have scarce any name with the country, and those who iwily know 
the efforts even of the most celebrated speakers through the 
medium of the printing-press are apt to wonder at their fame. 
Tf this is the case among contemporaries to whom the topics are 
matter of absorbing interest, how much more must the orator 
lose with posterity when his subjects are obsolete, and appear as 
cold and repelling as the ashes of a fire which has burnt out. 
Notwithstanding that Pitt desired to have a speech of Lord 
liolingbroke in preference to the most precious lost works of the 
ancients, we venture to think that after it had been glanced at 
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from curiosity, it would be flung aside from disapipointinent* 
Lord (Chesterfield, who had been among his auditors, applauds the 
^ force and charm of his eloquence,’ and says that, ‘ like Belial in 
Milton, “ he made the worse appear the better cause,” ’ hut tlien 
the same authority bestows still stronger praise upon his writings, 
where we can form an estimate of the degree of justice in the 
panegyric, fie considers that Cicero alone could compete with 
him in composition ; and he Asserts of the ‘ Letters on Patriotism ’ 
that they are adorned with all the beauties of oratory, and that 
until he read them he ‘ did not know the extent and powers of 
the English language.’ Burke, in the preface to his earliest 
work, the ‘ Vindication of Natural Society,’ in which he imitated 
the style of Lord Bolingbroke, and ironically maintained his 
principles for the purpose of exposing them, is little less com- 
plimentary, and allows that his books were ‘justly admired for 
the rich variety of their imagery and the rapid torrent of an im- 
petuous and overbearing eloquence.’* It may be doubted whether 
Burke would have repeated this eulogy in maturer years, when 
he called him ‘ a presumptuous and superficial writer,’ and said 
^ that his works had not left any permanent impression on his 
mind.' Nothing at any rate can be less rapid and impetuous than 
the manner of Lord Bolingbroke, which is in a singular degree slow 
and fatiguing, nor does any one revert to him now as ‘ a model of 
eloquence ’ from which to learn the extent of the English tongue. 
He tediously unfolds his thinly scattered ideas in a long array of 
sounding sentences, and, though the diction is pure and harmoni- 
ous, it is neither pointed nor brilliant. His treatises Ijave been 
consigned to a practical oblivion, because they are found to be 
nearly unreadable, and what Lord Chesterfield considered ‘ the 
most splendid eloquence,’ appears incur age to be very little belter 
than empty rhetoric, ^ Since his speeches greatly resembled the 
productions of his pen, and were not considered to be the least 
superior by an admirable judge who was familiar with botli, we 
may conclude • that their preservation would have contributed 
little to our pleasure, and added nothing to the reputation of 
Bolingbroke. Whatever were bis merits, he is an example on 
the side of Lord Stanhope’s doctrine, for he told Lord Chester- 
field that the whole secret of his style was the constant attention 
he paid to it in his youth. Declamation less polished than 

♦ Lord Chatham was another great admirer of Lord Bolingbroke, and said that 
his ‘Remarks on the History of England’ should ‘almost be got by heart ft>r 
the inimitable beauty of the style.’ Lord Grenville, in commenting upon this 
opinion, states the common judgment of our day, when he asserts that the style of 
the ‘ Remarks * is ‘ declamatory, diffusive, and involved, and deficient both In 
legance and precision.’ 
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his, * languagfc less copious, and metaphors less appropriate, 
when set forth by a fine fij^ure, voice, and elocution, would be 
hia^hly imposing in delivery, and would call forth rapturous 
cheers. But his was the eloquence which is born of the oc- 
casion, and dies with the occasion, and this is the ordinary 
rule. There is not one of the great debaters who reached 
their zenith in the last century, with the exception of Burke, 
whose grandest displays appear to the reader of our day to 
warrant their renown. The politician may revert to the harangues 
of Pitt, Sheridan, and Fox. Tlie speeches of Burke alone have 
become incorporated with the literature of our country. There 
is a system of compensation in fame as in greater things. If the 
oratory of each generation is neglected by succeeding times, 
there is no species of intellectual excellence which produces such 
an immediate return. While the speaker is in the very act of 
forming his sentences his triumph is reflected from the ( oun- 
tenances of the auditors, and is sounded from their lips. He 
proceeds, animated at every step by the full chorus of applause, 
which only jcomcs to other men in feeble echoes long delayed, 
and whifcli are more often lost before they can reach tlie ear of 
him who is the subject of the praise. 

The causes of the prodigious success of oratory spokem over 
oratory read are easy to be distinguished. When the contending 
forces are drawn out face to face in hostile array there is the ex- 
citement of a battle, and every blow which tells against the 
enemy is received with the same sort of exultation that soldiers 
feel when a well-aimed sliot rips up the ranks of the adversary, 
or blows up the magazine. The eflect under these circum- 
stances of a damaging reply arises as much from tlie state 
of mind of the auditors, as from the vigour of the retort. It 
is because the powder lights upon a liy^ated surface that an 
explosion is produced, though, unless the powder was itself 
inflammable, the result could not ensue, and therefore the 
dust which is thrown by minor speakers falls feeble and 
harmless. The mere presence of numbers aids the impression 
even where the assembly is not split into parties, and no especial 
interest has been roused in advance on the question discussed. 
The speech which would be listened to calmly by half a dozen 
people will stir a multitude, and an observation will raise a 
laugh in public, which would not pass for a joke in private. 
But perhaps the most influential element of all is the delight 
which is derived from tlie real or apparendy spontaneous pro- 
duction of appropriate thoughts in well-chosen language, — in tlie 
exhibition of the feat of pouring out off-hand elaborate com- 
position, and a connected series of apt ideas. The art is so 
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remote from tlie common practice of mankind, that however 
often repeated it always excites the pleasure which arises from 
the manifestation of unusual power. Every great orator writes 
passages which he commits to memory, but it is a part of his 
science to blend the extemporaneous and the prepared portiolwt 
into an indistinguishable whole, and were he by his clumsiness 
to betray th<^ joins he would destroy the charm. The r<*aderS of 
a debate are no longer under* the spell of this seeming facility. 
The language does not flow living to them from the H)>s of the 
speaker, and they judge it exactly as they would estimate the 
same quantity of printed matter by whatever means produced. 
In many cases in addition the figure, the voice, the manner of 
the man contribute largely to give force and animation to his 
words. The famous saying of Demosthenes that action, w hich 
includes delivery, was the first, second, and third great requisite 
of an oi||tor is repeated and confirmed by Cicero, who calls it the 
prlnc‘l])al accomplishment in speaking. He affirms that the 
highest excellence is nothing without it, and that with it medi- 
ocrity can often surpass the most gifted. In modern time's ^)rc- 
eminent powers have enabled a few to dispense with if. The 
assertion that it sets off feeble matter is as true as ever. In every 
age there are speakers who owe nearly the whole of their success 
to their delivery. 

Another predominant cause of the different impression which 
a speech produces in tlie closet from what it docjs when heard is 
to Ijc found in the nature of the oratorical style. When Dr. 
Joiinson furnished Boswell with materials for an address to a 
Committee of the House of Commons on an election petition he 
added, ‘ This you must enlarge on. You must not argue there, 
as if you were arguing in the schools. You must say the same 
thing over and over again, in different words. If you say it but 
once, they miss it in a moment of inattention.’ The masters of 
eloquence hav<^ enforced the rule. Fox advised Sir Samuel 
Eornilly, wheiis about to sum up the evidence in Lord MelvilW’s 
trial, ‘not to be afraid of repeating observations which ivere 
material, since it were better that some of the audience sluiukl 
observe it than that any should not understand,’ Though h<? 
himself was censured for the practice, he declared it to be bis 
conviction, from long experience, that the system was right. 
Pitt urged a similar defence for the amplification wliicli wils 
thought by some to be a defect in his style, * livcTy person,* 
he said, ‘ who addressed a public assembly, and was anxious to 
make an impression upon particular points, must either fee 
copious upon those points or repeat them, and that he pteferm^d 
copiousness to repetition.* Lorf Brougham gives his testimony 
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on the same side* The orator, he remarks, often feels that he 
could add strength to his composition by compression, but his 
hearers would then be unable to keep pace with him, and he 
is compelled to sfi^crifice conciseness to clearness. The Greeks 
^peared to shun every species of prolixity, which Lord 
Brougham justly considers to be an indication that they con- 
densed their harangues when they committed them to writing. 
Burke shared the conviction that^not even an Athenian audi- 
ence could have followed the orations of Demosthenes, if he 
had uttered them in the concentrated form in which they have 
come down to us, and Cicero objects to the Greeks that they 
sometimes carried brevity to the point of obscurity. The ex- 
pansion which is a merit at the moment of delivery is turned^ to 
a defect when a speech is printed. What before was impressive 
seems now to be verbose, and the effect is diminished in much 
the same proportion that it was originally increased. was for 
some such reason that Fox asserted that if a speech read well it 
was not a good speech. 

Though the force and splendour of oratory is only limited by 
the powers of the human mind, and though some of its displays 
rival anything which exists under any other form, less intrinsic 
excellence is required upon the whole to secure fame than in the 
productions of the pen. The balance is made up by the diffi- 
culty of pouring forth composition off-hand, which shall at least 
impose or sparkle at the moment. This facility is therefore the 
first requisite of the speaker, and in whatever qualities he is 
deficient, a want of readiness must not be one of them. Essays 
written and learnt by heart, however brilliant, have never of 
themselves procured much reputation for any debater in modern 
times. Until he has proved that he is equal to extempore efforts 
he is rather sneered at than applauded. Tlie first Mr. Pitt, the 
earliest, since the time of Queen Anne, of the great orators of 
whom we have specimens sufficient to enable us to judge of his 
style, had been at small pains to qualify himself „ for his part in 
other particulars, but a perennial flow of parliamentary eloquence 
can no more exist without prompt language than without a tongue, 
and be had taken especial care to furnish his memory with a 
copious vocabulary. Lord Chesterfield asserts that he had very 
little political knowledge, that his matj|pr was generally flimsy, 
and his arguments often weak. This is confirmed by Dr. 
King, who states that he was devoid of learning, unless it was 
a slight acquaintance with the Latin classics, and his sister, 
Mrs. Anne ritt, xxspd to declare sarcastically — for being of the 
same haughty temperament they agreed, as Horace Walpole 
says, like two drops of fire — that the only book he had read was 
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Spenser's ‘ Fairy Queen,* which drew from Butke the remerk 
that whoever was master of Spenser had a stro^Hg hold of the 
English language.* But he had not trns^^d to the bfight 
and romantic fancy of Spenser alone to supply him with the 
materials for contests so unlike the source from whence ha 
fetched his aid. He studied the famous divines of our church, 
and especially Barrow, with the same vitw. Not only did 
he attain to a readiness which never failed him, and in the 
consciousness of power delighted to avail himself tf any op- 
portunity to reply, but according to Lord Chesterfield every 
word he employed was the most expressive that could be 
used. What remains of his eloquence would not bear out 
this last eulogium, but the reports are meagre, and cannot be 
trusted for more than an occasional fragment of which the vigour 
proves the accuracy. Nevertheless it is certain from contempo- 
rary accounts that, like all men who speak much, and trust to the 
inspiration of the hour, he sometimes made bad speeches» and 
would often interpose between his brighter sallies long passages 
of commonplace rhetoric. A bold, brief, and pointed mode of 
expressing daring truths, sometimes by metaphor and sometimes 
by antithesis, is the characteristic of his most stirring appeals^ 
He put what he had to say into the strongest words the English 
tongue would afford, and, possessing a spirit as dauntless as his 
language, the attempt to check Mm invariably drew from him an 
indignant and defiant repetition of the offence. Hence he was a 
terrible antagonist, who awed his opponents by the fierceness and 
courage of his invectives, and on popular questions roused enthu- 
siasm by the short and vehement sentences in which he embodied 
the feverish passions of his hearers. It required the utmost 
energy of style to sustain the commanding tone he assumed, and 
he would have been ridiculous if he bad not been sublime. Of 
his manner we can with difficulty form an idea from the descrip^ 
tions which have come down to us, but all are agreed that ever^ 
art of elocution and action aided his imposing figure and hia 
eagle eye. So consummate was his gesture and delivery that 
Horace Walpole often calls him ‘ Old Garrick.* This as much 
as his command of language must have been the result of study, 
and well deserved it for tl^ effect which it produced. 

In 1766 Johnson annotfiPbed to Langton that Burke, who bad 
recently obtained a seat in Parliament, * had made two speeches 
in the House for repealing the Stamp Act, which were publicly 
commended by Mr. Pitt, and had filled the town with wonder*’ 
This was the appropriate start of a man who, whether as a states- 
man, a thinker, or an orator, was without an equal. Pitt and 
Fox were great, but Burke belongs to another ordet of beings, 
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and ranks with the Shakespeares, the Bacons, and the Newtons. 
He was what he called Charles Townshend — ‘ a prodigy ^ — and 
the conclusion of Moore, after reading; the debates of the time, 
that his sj>eeches, when compared with those of his ablest con- 
temporaries, were ‘ almost superhuman,’ must be shared by every 
oije who adopts the same means of forming; a judgment. Johnson 
said ‘he did not grildge his being the first man in the House of 
Commons, for he was the first mun everywhere but the House 
of Commons was not composed of Johnsons, and when the novelty 
bad worn off they grew tired of his magnificent harangues. His 
manner was against him. Grattan, who heard him shortly after 
he had entered Parliament, and while he was yet listened to ‘ with 
profound attention,’ and received the homage due to ^ acknow- 
ledged superiority,’ states that there was a total want of energy 
in his delivery, and of grace in his action. Later he was noted 
for frequent outbreaks of impetuosity bordering upon passion, 
but they rather conveyed the idea of irritability of temper than 
earnestness of feeling, and were thought no improvement upon 
the frigid tone of his early displays. His voice, which he never 
attempted to discipline, was harsh when he was calm, and when he 
was excited he often became so hoarse as to be hardly intelligible. 
But the main cause of the weariness he produced arose from his 
mode of treating his subject. Every man who has any opinions 
derived from deliberate investigation, unfolds them in the manner 
in which he himself arrived at them, and enforces the arguments 
which have carried conviction to his own understaiidkig, Burke 
drew his conclusions from a wide survey of history and human 
nature — from enlarged principles, which looked far beyond th<5 
petty expedients and fitful passions of the hour. Upon this 
grand basis he founded his views of present policy. His hearers, 
on the contrary, were absorbed in the business of the moment, 
and were impatient of a process so circuitous, and so out of 
harmony with tlieir own habits of thought. Whatever had not 
an immediate and obvious bearing upon the question before 
them seemed foreign to the matter, and carried the mind away 
from points on which it was fixed with eager interest to topics 
on which it felt no interest at all. His manner of expressing him- 
self partook of the philosophic turn^^ his thoughts. However 
eloquent or imaginative, he never lal^Pside his didactic air ; and 
not only tired his audience by his elaborate lessons in politics, 
but often seemed to them as if he was arrogating the authority 
of a master over his pupils. To such a degree was his method 
of expounding his ideas unsuited to the feelings which pre- 
vailed in the House of Commons, that Erslcine crept under the 
benches to escape a speech which, when published, he thumbed 
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to rags ; and Pitt and Lord Grenville once consulted whether it 
was worth while to answer another of his famons harangnes, and 
decided in the negative, though Lord Grenville read it afterwartls 
with extreme admiration and delight, and held it to he one of 
his noblest efforts. The very circumstance which diminished 
the interest of his oratory when it was delivered adds to it now. 
The less it was confined to temporary topics, and the more it 
dealt in permanent principles, \he greater its value to posterity. 
Those whose own horizon was bounded by party prejudices omld 
not even perceive how vast was the reach of his vision in coin- 
parison with their own. The profligate Wilkes, who, in his 
popular time, was at best an ape mimicking the fierceness ot‘ the 
tiger, said, in the days when the pretended patriot had subsided 
into the sleek and docile placeman, that Burke had drawn his 
own character in that of Rousseau — ‘much splendid, brilliant 
eloquence, little solid wisdom/ In our age the wisdom and the 
eloquence would be pronounced to be upon a par. They are both 
transcendant, and the world has never afforded a second f?xample 
of their union in anything like the same degree. His language 
was nervous, his sentences polished, his abundant metaphors 
grand and original. Though his style is never stilted, it has a 
rare majesty both in thought and expression. Occasionally he 
descends to phrases and images which are too homely for the 
general strain of his discourse ; but these blots are not frequent. 
His commonest fault is rather a monotony of dignity, which 
wants the relief of passagies dressed in a more familiar garb. 
He has the further defect of moving too slowly over his ground. 
There is no repetition in his language, nor much tautology in bi« 
sentences. But lie dwells long upon one idea, and roiteratos 
it as a whole or in its parts under manifold forms. Thai speeches 
so finished and elaborate, and abounding in eloquence of iin*** 
rivalled magnificence, should iiave been the product of infinite 
pains, requires no other proof than is supplied by the speeches 
themselves. Bui the immense labour which he bestowed upon 
all he did was his constant boast. He disclaimed superior 
talent, and always appealed to his superior industry. Gibbon 
testifies that he published his great orations as he delivered them, 
which is only another W/jde of saying that he prepared his 
addresses to thfe House^P Commons with no less care than he 
prepared his jiamphlets for the printer. By this incessant 1 about 
he could at last soar at any moment to his highest elevation, Os 
though it had bfeeh bis natural level. ‘ His very answers,’ says 
Horace Walpohj, ^that had sprung from what had fallen from 
others, were so Rioted and artfully arranged that they wore the 
appearance of study.’ His innate genius was undoubtedly won- 
derful, 
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derful, but lie improved it to the uttermost. By reading and 
observation he fed his rich imagination ; to books he owed his 
vast and varied knowledge ; from his extensive acquaintance with 
literature he derived his inexhaustible command of words ; through 
his habits of severe thought he was enabled to draw the infer- 
ences which have won for him the renown of being the most 
sagacious of politicians*; and by the incessant practice ot compo- 
sition he learnt to embody his conclusions in a style more grandly 
beautiful than has ever been reached by any other Englishman 
with either the tongue or the pen. 

Conversation Sharpe relates of Mr. Fox that he sometimes put 
the arguments of his adversaries in such an advantageous light 
that his friends were alarmed lest he should fail to answer them. 
To state one by one the arguments of the opposition, and one by 
one to reply to them, was the characteristic of his speaking, and 
without the aid of this text upon which to hang his comments 
he could make little progress. His opening speeches were 
almost always bad. Until he got warmed with his subject he 
hesitated and stammered, and he often continued for long toge- 
ther in a tame and commonplace strain. Even in his highest 
flights he indulged in incessant repetitions, was negligent in his 
language, and was neither polished nor exact in his style. Not- 
withstanding these defects he exercised a prodigious influence over 
his hearers. ^He forgot himself,* says Sir James Mackintosh, 
^ and everything around him. He darted fire into his audience. 
Torrents of impetuous and irresistible eloquence swept along 
their feelings and convictions.’ There is nothing in his finest 
passages which would seem to answer to this description, for 
to the calm eye of the reader they are marred by the want of 
condensation and finish, and their faults are perliaps more con- 
spicuous than their beauties. But if his speeches are considered 
with reference to the influence tlipy might exert when delivered 
with vehemence to partizans who were excited upon the topics of 
which they treat, and who would only slightly Vemark during the 
rapidity of utterance the negligence which reigns throughout his 
best declamation, it is easy to understand the impression they 
made. There is a rough vigour and animation in his pliraseology, 
a force or plausibility in his reasa||||g, and a fertility in his 
counter arguments which would b||pghly effective whilst the 
contest raged. Of all the celebrated orators of his generation he 
was the one who composed the least, and it is precisely on this 
account that he is the one whose speeches betray the greatest 
carelessness. His arguments, on the contrary, must have been 
carefully meditated, and as in reflecting on them the manner in 
which they could be rendered most telling must have constituted 

part 
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part of the process, even the expressions themselves must have 
been in some respects prepared. Far from being an instance to 
encourage indolence, his example confirms the proposition that no 
powers can enable men to dispense with industiy, since the par- 
ticular in which he took less pains than his compeers was also 
the point in which he was most defective. He had not the 
teeming knowledge, the enlarged views, the prophetic visirui) the 
exuberant imagination, or the Ibfty eloquence of Burke ; but he 
surpassed him as a party leader, or at least as a party debater, 
chiefly because he kept to the topics of the hour. His were not 
the grand strategic movements of which few had the patience 
to await the issue. They were close hand-to-hand fights with 
the adversaries in his front, and hence much of the interest which 
attended them then, and the faint impression they produce by 
comparison at present. 

The late Lord Stanhope asked Pitt by what method he acquired 
his readiness of speech, and Pitt replied that it was very much 
due to a }>ractice enjoined on him by his father of reading a book 
in some foreign language, turning it into English as he went 
along, and pausing when he was at a loss for a fitting word until 
the right expression came. He had often to stop at first, but grew 
fluent by degrees, and in consequence had never to stop when he 
afterwards entered into public life. This is the example adduced 
by Lord Stanhope to show the students of the Aberdeen Uni- 
versity the necessity of training, and the means by which success 
is obtained. Lord Chatham brought up his son to be an orator, 
and the reason he came forth a consummate speaker in his youth 
was that he had been learning the lesson from boyhood. None 
of the negligence of Fox was apparent in him. His sentences, 
which fell from him as easily as if he had been talking, were as 
finished as if they had been penned. Tljpy were statd^, flowing, 
and harmonious, kept up throughout to the same level, and set off 
by a fine voice and a dignified bearing. But it must be con- 
fessed tliat there i% a large measure of truth in the criticism that 
he spoke ‘ a state-paper style.’ Though the language is sonorous, 
pure, and perspicuous, and though it perfectly defines the ideas 
he intended to convey, it is wanting in fire, and those peculiar 
felicities which arrest atte^ion, and call forth admiration. In 
our opinion he was greaMr as a minister than as an orator if 
his speeches are to be judged as literary compositions, and 
not solely for their adaptation to a temporary purpose, which 
they most effectually served. His father was less equal, and 
his manner indeed entirely different from that of his son, but in 
the energy and picturesqueness of his brightest flashes lUld 
Chatham was as superior to Mr. Pitt as Mr. Pitt was superior to 

Lord 
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Lord Cha^lliam in argument and the knowledge of politics and 
finance. ^ 

Sheridan as an orator was very inferior to the persons with 
whom his name is usually associated. His taste was radically 
vicious. His favourite sentiments were claptrap^ his favourite 
phraseology tinsel. The florid rhetoric, the apostrophes, and the 
invocations which imposed upon his listeners appear now to be 
only fit to be addressed to the galleries by some hero of a melo- 
drama. Burke said of his speech on the Begums in Westminster 
Hall, at the impeachment of Warren Hastings, ‘ That is the true 
style ; something neither prose nor poetry, but better than either.^ 
Moore had the short-hand writer’s report, and though his own 
taste at that time was sufficiently oriental, he pronounced it to 
‘ be trashy bombast.’ There is occasionally in Sheridan a fine 
image or a splendid sentence, but his most highly wrought 
passages belong in general to the class of the false sublime. 
Such as he was, however, lie became entirely by unremitting ex- 
ertion. He never, Moore says, made a speech of any moment of 
which a sketch was not found in his papers, with the showy 
parts written two or three times over. The minutest points bad 
been carefully considered, and he marked the precise place in 
which what be meant to seem the involuntary exclamation ‘ Good 
Gody Mr. Speaker,’ was to be introduced. This preparation he 
continued to the last. He never, in truth, acquired readiness by 
practice. Both Sir Samuel Romilly and Dugald Stewart said 
that his transitions from his learnt declamation to his extempore 
statements were perceptible to everybody. From his inability 
to keep for an instant on the wing there was no gradation, and he 
suddenly dropped from tropes and rhetoric into a style that was 
singularly bald and lax. His wit, which was his chief excellence, 
was eqiiaHy known to^have been studied in the closet even 
before Moore printed from his papers the several forms through 
which many of his sarcastic pleasantries had passed from their first 
germ to the last edition which he produced ilri public. Pitt in 
replying to him spoke of his ^ hoarded repartees and matured 
jests.’ Every person who has been upon the stage remains more 
or less an actor when he is off it, Sheridan, the son of a player, 
and himself a dramatist and the manager of a theatre, had con- 
tracted this habit, and carried to chflRatanery his vain attempts 
to conceal his laboured preparation* In one of his speeches on 
the trial of Warren Hastings, when Mr. M. A. Taylor, who was 
to read the minutes referred to in the argument, asked him for 
the pai>€rs, he said he had omitted to bring them. ^ But he 
wc#ild abuse Ned Law, ridicule Plumer’s long orations, make the 
court laugh, please the women, and get triumphantly through the 
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whole/ The Lord Chancellor, as he proceeded, insisted that the 
minutes should be read. A general cry of inquiry was raised 
for Mr. Sheridan’s bag. Fox, farmed lest the want of it should 
be the ruin of the speech, eagerly demanded of Mr. Taylor the 
cause of the mistake, and Taylor whispered to him, ‘ The maxi 
has no bag/ The whole scene according to Moore was a con- 
trivance of Sheridan to raise surprise at the readiness of his 
resources, notwithstanding tlftit he bad shut himself up at 
Wanstead to elaborate this very oration, and wrote and read so 
hard that he complained at evenings that he had motes before 
his eyes. The fate which attended the attempt was just what 
might have been foreseen. The man who could feel it necessary 
upon such a point to contrive an elaborate piece of dramatic 
deception could tiever personate his part with sufhcient perfec- 
tion to deceive. 

Sir James Mackintosh remarked Hhat the true light in wMeh 
to consider speaking in the House of Commons was as an aninMed 
conversation on public business, and that it was rare ibr any 
speech to succeed which was raised on any other basis/ Canning 
joined in this opinion. He said that the House was a business 
assembly, and that the debates must conform to its predominant 
character ; that it was particularly jealous of ornament and de- 
clamation, and that if they were employed at all they must seem 
to spring naturally out of the subject. Thi^ preponderance of 
the business element had been of gradual growth. In the time 
of Lord Chatham the discussions turned much upon personalities 
and abstract sentiments, and were compared by Burke to the loose 
discussions of a vestry meeting or a debating-cluh. A more 
extensive knowledge of the minutiae of a question was required 
during the reign of Pitt and Fox, but far less than was demanded 
in the time of Canning and Brougham. Canning is an evidence 
that wit and eloquence may find a full exercise in the exposition 
of facts, and in reasoning upon details, as well as in vague 
and superficial generalities. His style was lighter than that of 
Pitt and his language more elegant, disclosing in its greater 
felicity his more intimate acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
literature. His graceful composition would have enlivened any 
topic even if his saitirical pleasantry had been less bright and 
abundant. The point in ^hich he fell below the highest orators 
was in his declamatory passages, which are somewhat deficient in 
that robustness and power, that grandeur and magnificence which 
thrill through the mind. The effect of his speaking was even 
diminished by the excess to which ^e carried his painstaking, by 
the ^dent elaboration of every word he uttered, by the over- 
fastidiousness which prevented bis forgetting in his subject his 

care 
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care for the garb in which he clothed it. He needed a little 
more of that last art by which art is concealed ; but what intense 
ap])lication did not enable him to reach would certainly not have 
been gained through indolence, except by the sacrifice of all the 
merits which have rendered him famous. 

Lord Brougham, who comes next in this line of illustrious 
orators, whom we have named in a chronological scries, has, like 
Cicero, discoursed largely upon liis art ; and not Cic^ero himself 
has insisted more strenuously upon the absolute necessity of in- 
cessant study of the best models, and the diligent use of the pen. 
His speeches, a selection from which, in two volumes, has been 
recently published, are an evidence that he has done both in his 
own person. His familiarity with Demosthenes is attested by his 
imitation of some of his noblest passages ; and he is generally 
understood to have written several of his celebrated perorations 
agMi and again. No man has spoken more frequently offhand, or 
hai^iad a more inexhaustible supjdy of language, knowledge, and 
sarcasm at command. He, if anyone, might have been supposed 
capable of dispensing with the preparation he has pra(!tised and 
enforced ; and we could desire no stronger illustration of the (*tornal 
truth, that excellence and labour are never disjoined. In the 
speeches of Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, and Canning we seek in vain for 
specimens of oratoi'y which, when separated from the context, 
would give an adequate idea of their powers, and do justi(‘e to 
their renown. Their most perfect pages would disappoint those 
whose opinion of their genius is chiefly derived from traditionary 
fame. In the case of Lord Brougham, the best panegyric of his 
highest eloquence is to transcribe it. It is thus that he winds 
up his speech on Law Reform in 1828 : — 

^ You saw the greatest warrior of the age — conqueror of Italy — 
humbler of Germany — terror of the North — saw him account all his 
matchless victories poor compared with the triumph you are now in a 
condition to win — saw him contemn the fickleness of Fortune, while in 
despite of her he could })roiiounce his memorable boast, “ I sliall go 
down to posterity wdth the C^Mle in my hand !” You have vanquished 
him in the field ; strive now to rival him in the sacred arts of jieace ! 
Outstrip him as a lawgiver whom in arms you overcame ! The lustre 
of the Regency will be eclipsed by the more solid and enduring splen- 
dour of tlie Reign. It wan the boast of Augustus — it formed part of 
the glare in which the perfidies of his earlier years were lost — that he 
found Rome of brick and left it of marble. But how much nobler 
will be the Sovereign’s boast, when he shall have it to say, that he 
found law dear and left it che^ ; found it a sealed book, left it a 
living letter ; found it thet patrimony of the rich, loft it the inheritance 
of the poor ; found it the two-edged sword of craft and oppression, left 
it the stafl’ of honesty and the shield of innocence ! ’ 
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Nobody needsr to be told that this conclusion must liaVe been 
laboured in advance, because it is not within the compass of 
human intellect to have sustained the antithesis in langua^ So 
felicitous and condensed by any extempore effort. An ordinal^ 
sj^eaker may approach the jrreatest in his middle strain. This 
test of genius is in flights like this, which, as with the flue parts 
of Milton, soar to a height tl^at lesser masters cannot approach. 
To an example of a prepared peroration we add one which must 
have been inspired at the moment, since it was in answer to Sti 
argument used in the course of the debate, and which was hardly 
of a nature to have been foreseen. Tlie subject was the Kastem 

Slave Trade, and the date of the discussion was 1838 : — 

, » 

^ But I am told to be of goo(Lcourage, and not to despond. 1 am 
bid to look at the influence of public opinion — ^the watchfulness of the 
press — the unceasing efforts of all the societies — the jealous vigilance 
of Parliament. Trust, say the friends of this abominable measure, 
trust to the force which gained the former triumph. Expect some 
Clarkson to arise, mighty in the powers of persevering philanthropy, 
with tlie piety of a saint, and the courage of a martyr — hope for some 
second Wilberforce who shall cast aw^ay all ambition but that of doing 
good, scorn all power but tJiat of relieving his fellow*oreatures, and 
reserving for mankind what others give up to partyj know' no vo^tlon 
nut that blessed work of furthering justice and freeing tlie slavei — reckon 
upon once more seeing a government like that of 1806 — alas, how^ 
different fi*ora any we now witness ! — formed of men who deemed no 
work of humanity below their care or alien to their nature, and re- 
solved to fulfil their high destiny, beard the Court, confront the Peers, 
contemn the Planters, and in despite of planter and peer and jirince, 
crush the foreign traffic with one hand, while they gave up the st|f of 
power wdth the other, rather than be patrons of intolerance at home. 
I make for answer, If it please you — No. I will not suff’er the upas* 
tree to be transplanted on the chance of its not thriving in an ungeuial 
soil, and in the hope that, after it shall be found to blight with death 
all beneath its shade, my arm may be found strong enough to wield the 
axe which shall lay^it low/ 

Cicero says that, as a boat, when the rowers rest upon their 
oars, continues to move by the previous impulse in the same 
direction, so in a speech which been in part composed, the 
extemporaneous portion proceeds in the same strain from the 
influence of the high-wrought declamation which has gone before* 
This extract from Lord Brougham is both an example of the 
truth of Cicero's observation, and of the pitch to which unpr^ 
pared eloquence may rise. Marvellous under any circumstances, it 
would be absolutely miraculous if extraotflinary industry did not 
conspire with extraordinary talent to proddee the result. Orators 
are not made by the talk of the nurse, and it would indeed be 
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grange if passages which are surpassed by luothmg in the English 
language could have been conceived without the study and 
practice of that composition of which they are such noble 
specimens. 

Xford Brougham states, in his ‘ Discourse on Natural Theology/ 
that though the body lyegins to decline after thirty, the mind 
improves rapidly from thirty to fifty, and suffers no decay till 
past seventy in the generality of ifien, while in some it continues 
unimpaired till eighty or ninety. Of such persons there have 
been more than an ordinary number in the present day ; and 
Lord Brougham, who himself is one of them, may thus be said 
to have flourished in two generations. Of the speakers who 
belong exclusively to a later period than that of Canning we 
shall not touch here ; but we venture to express our belief that, 
when the circumstances which have formed Lord Derby and 
Mr. Gladstone are known, it will be found that these two oiators, 
confessedly without a rival among the men of their own standing, 
have attained to excellence by the same methods as their prede- 
cessors. If they have not surpassed their forerunners by doing 
without effort what their precursors could only effect with dili- 
gence, as little can we admit that they fall behind them. Persons 
who have been thrilled and charmed by their oratory, and who 
are loud in its praise, yet share the notion, which is foundea 
upon nothing, that the exhibitions of Pitt and Fox w’ere finer 
still. Burke, in conformity with this hereditary delusion, spoke 
of that very age as of an age of mediocrity ; we speak of 
it as of an age of giants. Every era is thus unduly depressed 
whde it is passing, and is sometimes unduly elevated when 
it " past. Nearly all mankind, in this respect, adopt the lan- 
guage of Nestor, or even believe, with the old count in ‘ Gil 
Bias,’ that the peaches were much larger in their youtli. But 
let those who are not imposed on by names read a speech or two 
of Pitt and Fox, and, when fresh from the task, listen to an ora- 
tion, upon an equal occasion, of Lord Derl^ in the House of 
.Lords, or of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, and they 
will, we are confident, be ready to confess that eloquence in 
Englfmd is not yet upon the decline. The real improvement 
required is that the men Wm> have entirely neglected the art 
should endeavour to repair a deficiency which deprives their 
knowledge of its utility by destroying its charm. 
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Art. VII. — 1. Rough Narrative of the Sieg^ of By 

Lieutenant J. J. McLeod Innes* Bengal Engineers. 

1857. " ; 

2. Letter containing Extracts from a Journal kept hu Mrs. JR|gwKar 

during the Siege of Lucimow. Lpndon (printed for 
circulation only). 1858. # , 

3. Private Copg of Letters received Thursday of Janne^ 
from Lieutenant John Farquhar^ 1th Bengal Light Vavalr^^ 

4. Letters from Lucknow and Cawnpore^ 1857. (For pnVate 
circulation only.) Oreenwich. 1858. 

5. A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow •t from its Com-^ 
mencement to its Relief hy Sir Colin Campbell L, E, Ruutz 
Rees, one of the surviving Defenders. 3rd Edition. London. 

1858. 

6. The Defence of Lucknow : a Diary from 30th May tQ %3th 
Septeml)er^ 13hl. By a Sta^f-Officer. London. 1858. 

7. A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow. By Captain 
R. V. Anderson, 25th Native Infantry. London. 1858. 

8. A Lodges Diary of the Siege of Lucknow ^ written for the 
Perusal of Friends at Home. London, 1858, . 

the perional narratives of the siege of Lucknow which 
have already familiarised the people of this country with 
that remarkable event, there are some which are obviously out 
of the range of literary criticism. These are private letters ami 
journals printed by the families of the writers to save the trouble 
of freejuent transcriptions. The most interesting of these docu- 
ments is naturally the journal of Lady Inglis, whose hu^^aitd 
held an important command l^om the beginning of the transac- 
tions and succee«]ed to the whole responsibility of the defenea 
on th(j death of Major Banks on the 21st of July, llis des}Miteh 
of tlie 26th of September to the Government at Calcutta haia 
taken its place among our best specimens of precise and dignifieil 
military composilion. Her narrative is that of a high-hearted 
English lady testifying throughout the unselfish spirit which 
made her, at the last, refuse the use of the litter prepared to 
carry her from her place of trial, and walk forth with those whose 
sulferings she had shared and wha#e sorrows she had lightened by 
her sympathy and her courage. Ttiis is now indeed all the more 
valuable from the loss of papers which Lady Inglis and hmt 
fellow-passengers have sustained in the shipwreck of the ‘ Ava,^ 
that strange appendix to the tale of their calamities. Lieuteuotit 
Farquhar’s letters are those of a young soldier who thinks no more 
of swallowing a bullet than he would of being peppercid in a 
battue, and whose cheerful manliness is combined with sensible ob- 
servation; while Major Lowe writes like a man who, regardless of 
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bis own hardships, can feel deeply the miseries he graphically 
describes. The characteristics of the StaffK>i6[icer’s diary are clear 
arrangement and impressive accuracy : be so entirely omits all 
allusion to his own part in the defence that it is difficult even foi* 
those who shardd the dangers to trace bis identity, and he has 
thus produced a valuable record of facts without offending 
against the strictest maxims of military reserve.* Mr. Rees, the 
author of the Personal Narrative, is a native of Spire, in Rhenish 
Bavaria, and the nephew of the late Professor of the same name 
at the Calcutta College and Superintendent of the Observatory. 
He left Germany at the age of fifteen, and was attached for 
several years to the Martiniere College at Lucknow. The 
scenes, therefore, of the events in which he was destined to 
bear part bad been long familiar to him, and the idiomatic lan- 
guage of the book can only have been acquired by a similai’ 
intimacy with Anglo-Indian life. He is from these circum- 
stances enabled to write on the subject with a well informed 
impartiality which it would be difficult for an Englishman 
either new tb the country or long habituated to the professional 
and social peculiarities of the British community to attain. The 
Lady’s Diary, which is the production of the wife of the assistant- 
chaplain, is the true woman’s story of that perilous and mournful 
time. The book is equally remarkable for its representation of 
calm courage in the midst of fearful dangers, of meek resignation 
in the midst of the extremest mental and physical trials, and of 
unshaking confidence in Providence in the midst of events which 
might have led persons less pious to think themselves forsakem 
Scenes so abounding in all which affects the deepest feelings of 
the heart needed no artificial embellishment, and such is the 
power of simplicity and truth that few could read this pathetic 
little volume with dry eyes. 

It is beside our object to inquire whether it was necessary or 
judicious to include the names of the Governor-General and the 
Governors of the other Presidencies in the Votes of Thanks pro- 
posed in Parliament to the military commanders in the suc- 
cessful enterprises of which the defence of Lucknow forms so 
large a part. But it was assuredly unfortunate that on such 
an occasion there should have arisen any doubt or discussion, and 
that the whole attention and sympathy of both Houses should 
not have been concentrated on the deeds and sufferings of these 
heroic men. If parliamentary eloquence is he dis- 

played, never of late years has a more , becoming occasion 
arisen for its exercise. The strange seclusion of the belea- 
guered garrison for near four months, as entirely from their 

♦ Major Wilson, of the 13th Native Infantry, hiia the credit of this excelleiit 
mtle work. 
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countrymen thirty miles apart as from their country thousands of 
xniles away — the yearning interest of the whole population of 
these realms towards that little band battling, as it were^ on a 
solitary raft against an ocean of insurgent wav^s — thcf daily coi|Hb||t 
and^tlie nightly vigil of above an hundred ‘days and nightii^ 
the baffled hope of Havelock^s first advance, and the cruel voicfei 
which were at once rumours ()f the fate of many best-beloved by 
those to whom they were addressed, and menaces of their owtt~* 
the partial relief afforded by the force that made its way through 
a very strait of fire — and the final achievement of unerring 
strategy combined with the daring that distinguished the Lieu- 
tenant Campbell of St Sebastian in the great war which is now long 
gone by — surely these were topics worthy to have suspended for 
one night the squabbles of party politics, and to have raised the 
mind and heart of the British Senate to a sense of a nation*s 
glory and a nation’s gratitude. But it was not so ; and it must 
devolve on the essayist and the historian to bring together the 
main characteristics of this wonderful episode in our military 
annals, and to impress it as best they may on the memory of the 
British people. The pen which has lately vivified the details of 
the siege of Londonderry would be well employed on the siege 
of Lucknow, since the presence of Lord Macaulay in the House 
of Peers was not sufficient to obtain for it its jixst meed of elo- 
quent commemoration. 

It is a circumstance hardly to be accounted for as a coincidence 
that on the 10th May, the day of the mutiny at Meerut, the 7th 
Oude Infantry in the cantonments near Lucknow rudely refused 
to take the greased cartridges,, and, when summoned, abdut 5 
o’clock that afternoon, to give' up their arms, declined to obey the 
order. They then left the camp and were pursued by her 
Majesty’s 32nd Regiment, by the 13th, 48th, and 70th Native 
Infantry, a regiment of Native cavalry, and a troop of Artillery 
for about 10 mijes, when they gave up their arms and several 
were taken prisoners ; the rest were dispersed. On the evening 
of the 13th the news of the insurrection and massacre at Meerut 
.and Delhi arrived at Lucknow, and Sit H. Lawrence consulted 
with the civil and military authorities as to the best means of 
preserving the public peace, of securing the lives and properly of 
the European residents, and of meeting any outbreak that might 
take place. The European troops were three miles away frona 
the c antonments, which were in the hands of the three Native 
infantry and one cavalry regiment, so that a revolt of the sepejifs 
at that moment might have been as calamitous at Luckniow ui at 
Delhi ; nor did the 82nd march in before the 17th, by Which time 
Colonel Inglis had received a letter from Captain Hayes, the mili- 
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taty secretary, informing him that an immediate attack waa 
expected. Under the protection of the cavalry and guns the non- 
combatants of the garrison were removed to Sir H. Lawrence^s 
house in the* cantonments, and thus saved from a repetition of 
the catastrophes of Dellii and Meerut, while no time was l(v>t in 
placing the Residency in the city in as strong a state of de fence 
as circumstances permitted, and in ^collecting within its walls the 
women, gihildren, and sick, — in fact all the helpless portion of the 
European and much of the Eurasian (or half-caste) population. 
The evil spirit had indeed been laid for a short time by the effect 
of the address of the Chief Commissioner to thl? native troops. 
He placed distinctly before their minds the might and resources 
of England ; he told them how 50,000 men had been sent to the 
Crimea and how twice that number, if necessary, could bo de* 
gpatched to India — he contrasted the certain rewards of fidelity 
with the certain ultimate failure of treason, — and the impression 
produced by his earnest words was so great, that, anywhere 
except in Oude, its results might have been permanent. But the 
elements of disorder were here too wide and too ISecp to be 
thus constrained, and the comparative tranquillity wiiich for a 
time left open the comilh unications through tliat country, and the 
surprise throughout India that the most dangerous of the pro- 
vinces under British rule had not been one of the first to lead the 
revolt, remained the sole consequences of his tact and eloquence. 
Before the 30th May the non-combatants had all been removed 
from the cantonments, and the evening-gun of that day was the 
preconcerted signal for the mutiny. The regiments which twenty 
days before had followed and disarmed their insurgent comrades 
now broke out with the same bloodthirsty ferocity which has 
stultified all previous estimates of the native character and 
clouded the hopes of the civilisation of a hundre<l years, Tliey 
burnt whatever they could not plunder and murdered every officer 
they could find. Lieutenant Grant was dragged out to death 
from under a cot where a faithful soubahdar had concealed him, 
and Cornet Raleigh, who had joined his regiment three days before 
and had been left in his sick-bed by his soldiers, was hacked to 
pieces by them in their retreat. But after all this violence they 
seemed unprepared for any organised attack : 800 men of her 
Majesty’s 32nd Foot, with some guns, kept the whole forCe ki 
bay. Sir Henry cut off the communications with the city, and 
Lieutenant Hardinge patrolled the caUtonmehts with some few 
sowars of the Irregular Cavalry under the very fire of the muti- 
neers. Remnants of the 13th and 71st joined the British, and 
the chief body of the rebels was pursuit the next day by this 
frnce and part of the 7th Cavalry, With considerable effect. 

^ Some 
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SoiTie sixty jnisoners were taken and tried, together witli other 
persons suspected of a share in the mutiny—- Sir Henry remit-* 
ting the sentences of many, with wliat the Europeans thought a 
mistaken clemency. 

Wc well remember the gratification with which tlic repression 
of this act of mutiny was received both throughout India and 
at home. Tlie simultaneous success of Sir Jolin Lawrence itl 
disarming the Sepoy regimeifts, and in turning to our advantage 
the ancestral feud between the Punjaubees and the iidiabilants of 
Hindostan, seemed almost a guarantee for the triumj)!) of Sir 
Henry, so that the brothers stood forth in public esteem as the 
Dioscuri of the troubled darkness of the Indian win Id. It 
seemed that, difiicult as was the position of Oude, Sir Henry’s 
firmness and ability had arrested the I'ebellious sj)irit, and that 
the proximate capture of Delhi would speedily terminate the 
mutiny, confirm the tranquillity of Central India, and consoU- 
date in the surest manner the British occupation of Oude. But Sir 
Henry Lawrence knew otherwise. We should have placc<l the late 
Sir VVilluiin’Sleeinan’s ‘Journey through the Kingdom of Oude^ 
at the head of this article had it not deserved a full and separate 
consid<*ration, and we now only refer to it as showing what 
must inevitably have been the condition, feelings, and opinions 
of the people of Oude, and especially of the inhabitants of Luc- 
know, at the time when Lawrence and his fellow-countrymen had 
to maintain the authority and ])ower of England against an armed 
poj)ulallon. Not only was Oude the nursery of soldiers for the 
Company's army, hut it w^as the habit of the capital for every 
man taigaged in the ordinary business of life to wear his tulwar 
or short bent sword, and the poorest idler in the streets swag- 
gered along with his shield of buffalo-hide and iigatchlock or 
pistols. Since the assumption of British authority no attempt 
had been made to disarm any portion of the inhabitants, or iUi 
intimidate thein^ by the presence of any adequate European force. 
The city itself was thronged with the disbanded minions and 
discharged servitors of a most dissolute court, now left without 
character and often without subsistence. The compensations md 
gratuities allotted to the more honest officials were necessarily 
but a poor pittance ; and the whole commercial class were far 
more inclined to regret the lost opportunities of extravagance and 
abuse than to look forward with hope to the gradual development 
of prosperity under an alien rule. Throughout the country the dis- 
satisfaction with our government may be measured as well by the 
violences we ourselves were compelled to commit as by thi^sn WU 
were attempting to remedy. The cruelty which had n^pme the 
customary mode of collecting revenue and was at tbe same time 
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the gratification of a diabolical appetite indicated the ferocity 
with wliich any endeavour to check its exercise and appropriate 
its fruits must naturally be resisted. Supported, even in 1849, 
by about 250 forts or strongholds, mounted with near 500 pieces 
of cannon, the landholders of Oude were not likely to submit 
with good-humour to a territorial settlement which openly pro- 
fessed only to deal with the actual occupants of the soil, and 
^ conveniently consider at a fnfure period ’ (that was the phrase ) 
‘ the claims, if tenable claims exist,’ of the talookdars or feudatory 
chiefs, who held under the Mahomedan sovereigns an analogous 
position to that of the barons of England under the early Norman 
kings. Nor were the peasantry likely to appreciate the trans- 
ference of authority to justcr and milder hands so keenly as to 
compensate for all the animosity it excited. Guile and fraud 
were the instruments with which they bad been in the habit of 
encountering oppression and brutality, and no doubt with con- 
siderable success ; torture and death were on the die, but they 
took the chances ; for on the other side were long immunity from 
taxation, and, in bad seasons, the accepted plea of inabi^fty to ])ay. 
The Hindoo cultivator is as little provident as the Irish peasant 
or the Sheffield artisan ; when prosperous, he gives dowers to 
his children and fees to his Brahmin, and has, therefore, nothing 
in worse times to meet the inexorable uniformity of the British 
fiscal system. While under the lash of the Rajpoot tyrant, he 
fled for refuge and sympathy to British power whenever it was 
near ; but, when the new dominion came, it was none the more 
welcome, and it was the ‘raj ’of the Feringhee besides. No 
wonder then that Sir Henry Lawrence, to whom these were the 
patent conditions of his government in Oude, should have 
thought no precaution superfluous and no danger improbable. 

The totar abandonment of the position, and a retreat upon the 
line of communication between Calcutta and the North-West Pro- 
vince, must have frequently come before him as a terrible j)os- 
sibility. Nor was he a man who would have gfiirunk from any 
temporary consequences to his own reputation if it had seemed 
to him right so to act. But the evacuation to have been effec- 
tive must have been complete — not a non-combatant, not a gun 
must have been left behind, and these must have been conducted 
through all the discouragemertts and difficulties of a retreat which 
would not have been the relinquishment of a town but the sur- 
render of a country. If we can , imagine the whole of the Luc- 
know garrison transported to Cawnpore before the 3rd of May, wc 
have a vision of Wheeler relieved, of those liideous cl)a])ters 
of the book of Fate unwritten, of those agonies and those 
treacheries unenacted ; but against this we have to set the picture 
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orfH®*WTrole of the province of Oude triumphant with unresisted 
rebellion, and of all the storms, which spent their rage in vain for 
four months against the garrison of Lucknow, gathered ^ and 
bursting with tenfold energy on every other ill-defended repositoty 
of British power, and oflFering a front and mass of insurrectionary 
force which would have precipitated events that afterwards werd 
spread over a considerable lapse of time and have concentrated 
in the earlier periods of tbe1:evol# those dangers which, though 
delayed and dispersed, we have only at last overcome at so 
terrible a cost of blood and treasure. 

The strength too of the position which he held, and had good 
hope to hold till relief might arrive even from England, must 
have occupied no unimportant place in Sir Henry’s calculations. 
About three quarters of a mile from the Residency stood the 
Mucliee Bhawn, a castellated edifice apparently of considerable 
strength, commanding the iron and stone bridges over the Gomtee, 
and regarded by the people with much respect from having been 
the castle of the ancient Sheiks, who held it in defiance ol the 
Viceroys pf the Great Mogul. Its capture by tlie Viceroy 
Asoph ood Dowlah had been the cause of the change of the seat 
of Government from Fyzabad to what was then the village of 
Lucknow. It had been purchased by Sir H. Lawrence, and 
more labour and care were perhaps spent upon it than the old 
walls really deserved. At this crisis, however, the position was 
most useful in overawing the town, and its possession was in 
itself, from historical associations, a pledge of power. But it 
is not quite clear why so many stores were accumulated there 
inst(?a<l of in the Residency, which in case of extremity must 
necessarily have become the centre of defence, and which Sir 
Henry was in fact at the same time gradually transforming into a 
most formidable fortress. The clear soldierly account of Lieu- 
tenant Inncs has been transferred to other narratives and enables 
the reader to understand by what process ol skill and toil a 
number of detached houses standing in gardens, public edifices, 
outhouses, and casual buildings were, as it were, nette<l togetlier 
and welded by ditches, parapets, stockades, and batteries, into 
one consentaneous whole of resistance. Certain hostile positions 
were indeed left undestroyed, from which the enemy were after*? 
wards enabled to inflict great damage on the defenders, but it 
may be well presumed that this was one of the many fatal con- 
sequences of the uncalculated disaster of the 30tli of June. 
There must indeed have been an ulterior intention of a far larger 
system of defences than the limited command of time and latmuf' 
enabled the British forces to execute, and which would^iavc 
comprehended in one plan both the Residency and the Muchec 
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Bbawn in safe and free communication with each other. As it 
turned oat, it was most unfortunate that the whole scheme of the 
defence should not have been conSned to the Residency, leaving 
the occupation of the Muchee Bhawn as a feint to deceive and 
distract our opponents. 

The month of June was spent in painful expectation; through 
the greater part of it the labourers worked on readily and cheer- 
fully, but the general aspect^of tfie town was surly and sus- 
picious. The native police were suspected of taking part in 
crimes of violence, seditious placards were openly exhibited, dolls 
dressed like British cliildren were carried about the streets and 
their heads struck off. Every day brought the rumour, and many, 
the certainty, of some fresh calamity. From the 5th the treason 
of the Nana and the soldiery at Cawnpore, and the dreadful 
position of Sir H. Wheeler were known ; then came his prayers 
for the succour which they had not to grant ; then the miserable 
story of his surrender. From the massacre of Seetaporc some 
thirty fugitive officers and ladies were rescued by a body of 
volunteer cavalry. Mrs. Dorin was brought in later, after in- 
credible sufferings, only to fall one of the victims of tlie siege ; 
and Mr. Birch escaped from the same slaughter to bn shot in 
September by mistake through one of our own loopholes. Mr, 
Graham, one of the officers saved from Secrora, went mad and 
killed himself the day after his wife’s confinement. Of a party 
sent out to reconnoitre the state of the country all were destiny ed 
except Lieutenant Boulton, who, pursued by seven of his own 
soldiers, and woundetl in the wrist, preserved his life by a tre- 
mendous leap over a broad ditch, and turning the enemy’s camp, 
reached. Cawnpore — he also only to perish amid the horrors of 
that Aceldama. , 

The ship foundering in port, after having successfully traversed 
the perils of a ^mpestuous voyage, has always bc^en the most 
pathetic of images, but what can we say of such examples as these, 
of brave men and tender women enduring a succession of phy- 
sical and moral tortures, to reach at last a consummation of cruel 
death for themselves and the objects of their closest affections ? 
What of the tragedy of Sir Mountstuart Jackson and his com- 
panions escaping from Seetapore with every hardship, protected 
for a time by a friendly Rajah, then dragged to Lucknow and 
imprisoned in a palace in the very sight of their besieged country- 
men, and after months of suspense murdered, as it were, in 
revenge for the success of British arms? Lieutenant Burnes 
migl^ have escaped alone if he Would have abandoned an 
orphan girl entrusted to his care, but whose life all his devotion 
did not avail to save, although the ladies of the party were 
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rescued by Maim Singh, and are now believed to be sectii^ from 
further violence. 

The Europeans were now fully aware that they must Very sodn 
meet face to face the revolted force daily recruileil hy ftetih 
mutinies ; one day it was expected in tiie direction of Oawnpotfe^ 
another in that of Fyzabad. At last, on the 29th, (japtaiti 
Forbes, who had been sent out to reconnoitre . with the Sikh 
cavalry, reported that the enemf were at Chinhut, only nine 
miles from Lucknow : all the troops were withdrawn from the 
cantonments in the evening, and at three the next mornijig orders 
were given for the whole available force, under 600 men, to gt> 
out to meet them. We know the disastrous issue of that event, 
but little of the circumstances that induced Sir H. Lawrence to 
run tliorisk of it. Mr. Rees mentions a report widely circulated, 
and generally believed, that Brigadier Inglis strongly opposed the 
movement at the council which decided it, but that his opinion 
was overruled. We once heard a distinguished commander, who 
knew the two brothers well, remark, ‘ that Henry Lawrence was 
an admirable man, but John was the soldier’ — John being a 
civilian — and it is possible that the higlier prudence of Sir John 
might have anticipated the very great hazard of meeting an 
enemy of whoso numbers he was uncertain, with a force oti 
whose fidelity he could not rely. As it was, the British were 
both outnumbered and betrayed. At the first shot the whole of 
the police- force went over and commenced firing against them; 
the native gunners cut the traces of the Artillery horses, and 
est'ajxnl ; the Sikh cavalry were panic-struck and fled. The 
enemy’s horse was commanded by some^ liurojieau in undrats 
uniform and handled with great ability. We are glad ^lat Mr. 
Re(‘s has, in his later editions, confined his conjei^tures to the 
probability of this renegade being a Russian, and omitted the 
suggestion that the rebel artillery was directed by English officett, 
whose infamy, /5ven if they are dead, should not be pronounced 
• without the clearest evidence. Among the greatest of the material 
losses of tlie day was an 8-inch howitzer which bad been found 
in the town a few days before and in which the garrison trusted 
as a great arm of defence, little foreseeing that from it would be 
fired the fatal shell which was destined to cut short the life of 
that noble old man, whose presence liitherto had been ever 
looked upon as a Providence, and whose reproach after the 
calamity of this day ivas confined to his own c?ompassionate bean, 
which burst forth at the close of it amid the carnage «rf bis 
retreating troops in the eitclamation, ^ My God ! and I h|^glit 
them to this.* 

The same singular inability to take advantage of any temporary 
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su<;ecss, which the rebels have exhibited on other occasions during 
this war, limited the consequences of this disaster. Although 
the tremendous fire which jvas then opened on the Residency 
all but succeeded in preventing the signal being given to 
abandon and destroy the fort of Muchee Bhawn, its evacuation 
was effected without the loss of a single life, and with the pre- 
servation of its guns and treasure. The arrangements for posting 
and stationing this additional force were the last Sir Henry 
Lawrence personally superintended. He was wounded that 
evening, and died on the 4th of July. In the confusion incident 
to the first days of an unexpected siege this misfortune was easily 
(xmcealed ; the stern necessity of the hour spared no man to pay 
military honours to the illustrious dead : he was buried, with a 
hurried prayer, in the company of the humble comrades who fell 
about the same time ; and so unwilling were the besieged to 
realise their loss, that, for days after, it was rumoured that he 
was recovering. The announcement of this catastrophe at home 
opened the eyes of the English people to the danger of Lucknow, 
and awoke that interest in its fortunes which has never ceased to 
this moment, when the British and Indian Governments have 
combined to show the only respect that wa# possible to the name 
of Sir Henry Lawrence by continuing his title to his son and 
family. The portrait prefixed to Mr. Rees’s volume is a welcome 
addition to the gallery of the military worthies of England. 

The personal adventures we have already mentioned will be 
but a small instalment of those which will interest, not perhaps 
the public which, in these active times, must forget in order 
to live on, but numerous circles of friends, each of which will 
have it|^ hero and its* history. There can be no monopoly of 
merit or of fame in a conflict in which theriC waf no scope for 
large or continuous military operations, and in which the 
presiding genius of the defence, Captain Fulton, could only 
employ himself in repairing the damage of the hour, and in so 
directing his means of resistance as to weaken the enemy’s^ 
position of aggression. The affair of Chinhut had rapidly closed 
the circuit of defence, and rendered its extension impossible, 
although some houses were left undestroyed which actually com- 
manded the garrison, and from which incessant missiles of death 
were directed. It was attempted, and in some cases successfully, 
to undermine and . blow up these accidental fortresses ; while, on 
the part of the enemy, mines were skilfully driven under the 
walls and stockades, and more than once exploded within tlie 
barriers, compelling the besieged to make a rampart of their own 
bodies till the material protection could be repaired. The 
of Captain Fulton in detecting these covert attacks had 
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something intuitive about it ; it seemed to others that he couUl 
hear the subterranean working, where they could not catch a 
sound; and his success in counterm^ing the galleries, and soniiH 
times destroying large bodies of men in tlie niidst of their work, 
confirmed this belief. Indefatigable and amiable, as be wns 
intelligent, the loss of this officer by a cannon-ball, ten days 
fore the rescue by Havelock, is another instance of tlie strange 
destiny which, in this canipaign, has cut off so many in the 
sight of victory and safety. 

In the earlier part of the siege provisions were plentiful and 
various, the casualties not very numerous, and the spirit of the 
garrison kept high by tlie sense of individual responsibility 
and the variety of personal adventure. The novel situation of the 
grejiter part of the volunteen^was, perhaps, more diverting to the 
regular soldiers than to themselves; but the impression produced 
on Mr. Rees was, that courage is natural to every man, if he has 
only the opportunity of trying it, and whatever faint-heartedness 
there was only showed itself in the desponding view that some took 
of their ultimate fate. Tlie ladies began by keeping watch in 
turn, ^ being very nervous, and expecting some dreadful catas- 
tro})he to happen but they soon got braver, and ‘ voted there 
was no necessity for any one to keep awake ’ who had not some 
one to watch over. It was, perhaps, an advantage that the know- 
ledge of the treachery of which the garrison at Cawnpore were the 
vi( tims foreclosed every notion of surrender. There the hsstily- 
•fortified barracks had not deserved the name of entrenchments ; 
and when some perishing hand wrote on those crumbling walls 
these words of fire, ‘This is worse than the siege of Jerusalem ! 
My God! my Godl wilt thou deliver usT it was ^ amid a 
moral atmospl^re of despair from which, at the very worst, the 
garrison of Lucknow were preserved. Yet the casualties at first 
were, perhaps, more cruel than afterwards. The danger of 
certain posts was only known by the loss of life. Besides Sir 
H. Lawrence, a* young lady was shot in the Residency itself, and 
the chaplain was severely wounded in the faospitah The fierce 
sun and drencliing showers under which the men watched and 
worked, made them ill able to withstand the cholera and small- 
pox which, towards the middle of June, began to rage, and soon 
extended to the women and children. Lady Inglis was attacked, 
and happily recovered, though even the comparative comfort ol 
her position did not permit her to occupy an apartment alone. 
The children were easy victims. The food that was sufficient 
sustain life in healthy and vigorous subjects could not do the 
same for the infantine and weakly. There was hardly a day 
without a child’s death, often, indeed, occurring from the careless 
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flkuailiarity with which they exposed tbemselm to danger, 
playing with the bullets as with marbles;,, laughingly dropping 
them when too hot to hold, and driven back with good-humoured 
force from the perilous pofitions into which they loved to run. 
A boy is described on the 27th of May as * the image of Murillo's 
John the Baptist on the 2nd of August he was ‘ a little old 
man/ Here was Mr. Lawrence, watching by the death-bed of his 
darling convulsed with terror at a mine springing close to him ; 
there an old merchant (notorious for his selfish greed) dragging 
himself, when weak with sickness, from under cover, to get fire- 
wood to cook his children's food, and shot down in the attempt ; 
there a hard-tempered officer daily guanling a little cup of milk 
with a jealous care that was not satisfied till he had himself 
placed it to his infant’s Ups — and ^1 in vain ! 

The escapes were literally liair-biladth : a cotton pillow was cut 
to pieces under a drummer’s head, leaving him unhurt ; a piece 
of a fuze was found, sticking in Major Lowe’s whisker, while the 
shell spread destruction around. Mr. Capper was caught by the 
neck between a falling beam and the verandah floor, and he was 
extricated after an hour’s labour of men lying flat on tlieir stomachs 
to. avoid a rain of musketry, and working with both bands. On 
the other hand the accidents were as strange : a sergeant, with 
five medals on him, was killed by a bullet passing through a box 
which should have been full of earth, but where the careless 
workman had left out a shovelful. Of three fellows thrown up 
in the air by the explosion of a mine, two lighted unhurt in thej^ 
rubbish and one was pitched over the ramparts into the midst 
of the enemy who beheaded liim. During the rescue by Have- 
lock, a Highlander, who had fired oft’ his rifle, saved himself 
from the uplifted sabre of a trooper by putting his pipes to his 
mouth, and sending forth such a screech that the foe bolted ofl' 
as if shot, — an anecdote which may serve as the foundation of the 
legend of ‘ Jessie Cameron ’ and Mr. Goodairs popular picture. 

The condition of the atmosphere soon began to be the most 
const^xut and odious source of distress ; the dead could not be 
put by ; the disgusting task of burying the bodies of men and 
animals might be diligently executed, but in that narrow space 
the work could not be effectually done : so talntecl was the whole 
air tliat complete recovery from wounds or sickness was next to 
impossible and amputation was certain death. A plague of flies 
was generated by this universal corruption, which the poor lads 
who had been pupils of the Martiniere College were incessantly 
occupied in trying to brush away, yet which seemed to increase 
by destruction. The rats and mice ran over the invalids whenever 
left untended. But these and similar miseries are the common 
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mcidents pf and mujst not be classed witljji tbe qirpuiniftanpf$ 
which give to thisi event its historical pecnUaritj aJ^d ^Igni^pauce; 
These indeed mainly depend on the singular gelation p|3tr^e<^n 
the besiegers and the besieged. NnHierous letters froin the Cfnnp 
before Delhi ip the earlier periods pf the outbreak desmbe tlte 
sense of an almost unnatural conflict produced on the pripy m 
seeing the enemy issue from the town in British uniforms, witp 
their bands playing the old familiar tunes, ‘ The British Grepa* 
diers,’ ‘ The girl 1 left beliind me,^ even ‘ God save the Queen^* 
and the honoured colours of the regiments waving side by aid© 
with the green standard of civil revolt and religious bate, and 
the English words of command and well-known bugle-signaU 
used for the purpose of their own destruction. it was an 
experience of what, thank God I has been long unknown to 
British troops, of the sentiments and passions of civil war^ of 
that form of hostility in which personal take the place of 
national feelings— in which the excitement and, so to say, the 
pleasure of individual combat is substituted for the motives of 
military honour and patriotic duty. But if this was tlie case 
where the contact was only occasional — in the sortie, or the attack, 
or the felon s punishment — what must it have been at Luckpow^r 
where it was incessant for months together? Since the days of 
Ariosto’s heroes there has never been such a combination of 
words and blows. The enemy were the very newsmongers 
of the garrison each fresh disaster to European power was 
umphantly hermded to the anxious ears of the besieged. After 
Havelock’s first advance, when every heart was on the acme ojf 
expectation, and shouts of delight had answered the booming of 
the distant guns, up ran the malicious foes — ^ So you think the 
reinforcements have come, do you ? so they have, and wc have 
beaten them off, and we have crowned our King.’ Again the 
combatants are so near that there is no difficulty in recognising 
faces ; the son of a native Christian is recognised amongst the 
defenders, and a rebel finds shelter in a but^ot five yards from 
the post he is guarding ; ‘ Come over to us and leave the curstid 
Feringhees, whbse mothers and sisters we have defiled, and all of 
whom we shall kill in a day or two.’ ‘ Am I going to be un- 
faithful to ray salt, like you, you sou of a dog ? take that,’ andpff 
goes his gun, ^ Wait a moment,’ cries the other, ‘ and we shall 
be over the wall/ ‘ Come along, my bayonet is leady to catf^h 
you/ and so on, till the dialogue is lost in a volley pf oaths ^d 
musketry froip the comrades who on each side have joinea the 
disputants. Mr, Rees’s French friend Duprat became an object 
of especial detestation from the reckless coui^age be displayed, 
and perhaps, too, from the knowledge on the part pf the Sepoys 
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that he was no sincere partisan of the rule which he was defend- 
ing : it imy have been no secret among them that overtures had 
been made to him by the Nana, through his agent Azimoolah (so 
well known in London society), and declined rather on a point of 
honour than from any interest in thc^^British cause or even from 
any confidence in its success. ‘ Cursed dog of an infidel/ they 
cried whenever they saw him, ‘ we’ll have you yet ; we know you 
— we’ll kill you.' Duprat loved to provoke these attacks by 
abusing the enemy in broken Hindus tanee, exposing himself with 
the strong self-confidence which many men either possess or 
assume in circumstances of the greatest danger, but which in his 
case was sadly falsified, for he died from a wound in the face 
after a month of great suffering. 

Another special feature of this siege was the impossibility of 
reducing the number of the assailants, eitlier by repeated attacks 
or continuous resistance. The superiority of our rifle-practice 
was clear from the first, and our artillery was worked with a care 
and ability which could not be exceeded. Not only were the 
positions continually changed, so as to bring the guns to bear on 
the points where the masses of the enemy were greatest and their 
means of offence most dangerous, but we actually discovered 
what edifices were the seat of the provisional government, and 
even where the military councils were held, and often disturbed 
them by the arrival of a well-aimed shell or two. The six regi- 
iJlents of cavalry and nineteen of infantry give noip;^estimatc of the 
beleaguering force ; at least three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
the town itself had the habit of arms, and the number of Zemin> 
daree troops was only limited by the means of subsistence, which 
were abundant. The gratification, therefore, which Mr, Rees tells 
us was frequently all they had — viz., to kill as many as possible 
before they were killed themselves — was no great consolation 
to tlie reflecting mind. The only impression which European 
courage could produce was to check the more furious assaults, 
such as that of the 20th of July, and to confinb the swarming 
hordes to the effect of their more distant projectiles. Here, 
indeed, our gr6at protection was in the absence of combination 
and generalship in the masses of the enemy. Separate attacks 
were skilfully organised, ^separate batteries were effectively 
placed, individual courage was not wanting, but there was no 
master-mind and no all-directing hand. The commander-in- 
chief — a brother-in-law of the ex-king — exercised only a nominal 
authority ; the officers were elected by the sepoys, and the 
commanders by the officers, in the name of a puppet-sovereign. 
These were successively degraded when unsuccessful, and not un- 
firequently shot by their own soldiers. Thus discipline was null, 
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and organisation impossible. But had this well-armed multi- 
tude been simultaneously and scientifically brought against 
the scantily-protected and over-tasked garrison, destruction ^ 
was inevitable. As it waSi^^jthe scaling-ladders frequently wehft 
forgotten when most want^, the mines often ran short of their 
object and wrong in the direction of their craters, and the com- 
munications with the forces that were attempting to relieve the 
besieged were not always intercepted. 

As the siege wore on, the monotony of suffering and tlio continual 
presence of death could not but produce some of the demoralising 
effects which have ever attended on similar circumstanc(»s, and 
have never been better described than by the historian of the 
Plague of Athens. 'The excitement went down ; the jest was rarer ; 
horrible forebodings of the possible issue of the struggle were 
conjectured and whispered ; the women, broken-hearted by the 
loss of child or husband, could not cheer the bed of the sick and 
wounded, as they were wont to do : yet, notwithstanding all this, 
there was no falling off in the earnest discharge of every military 
duty, with diminished numbers and declining strength. The 
mutilated and the faint dragged themselves over tlie perilous 
spaces to their posts ; one broken arm did not prevent the other 
from levelling tlfe musket ; and, though the reserved scrap of 
choice food and the hoarded cheroot were followed by many 
wistful eyes, property was generally respected and subordination 
preserved. On# of the rare exceptions was the pillage of part of 
the royal jewels, which, when the siege began, were transported to 
the ll(‘sidency, and men were pointed at as possessors of great 
wealth in diamonds, but which they could not exchange for 
bread. 

The contrast between the abundant beauty of the landscape 
outside after the rains, as it was seen by those who were adven- 
turous enough to mount the exposed roofs to look out in the 
direction of the long-expected succour, and the unvarying gloom 
of the foetid enclosure is said to have been most painful. One? 
day a bright- winged peacock settled on one of the buildings : 
welcome indeed would have been that taste of flesh food, but 
the guns aimed at it were lowered with an undefinable sense of 
humane superstition, and the gay stranger flew safe away. Tlic 
suj>ply of the bare necessities of life was indeed not so scanty at 
any time as to make actual hunger one of the prominent miseries, 
although many ladies wasted away from inability to derive 
nourishment from such rude means of subsistence. Sometimes meat 
was more abundant than was required from the casual butchery by 
the guns of the enemy, the wounded cattle being of nec^essity at 
once killed and distributed ; but latterly the rations were so much 
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reduced that Mr. Rees tells us grapHcallj how glad he was to 
run off with a bone from a friend’s plate, and, at the time of the 
last relief, a fortnight would have exhausted all the provisions 
of any kind that were remaining. straits of famine were 

not traversed, but they were long in sight. 

Never in military history ,did a body of men set out on an 
enterprise with a deeper enthusiasm of patriotic humanity than 
General Havelock and his followers to the relief of Lucknow. 
Gn the 13th of July Havelock had written : ‘ One of the prayers 
often repeated throughout my life since my school -days has bcnm 
answered, and I have lived to command in a successful action 
and going back in his mind to his fellows in those distant years 
— * Norris^' must have rejoiced, and so must dear old Julius Hare, 
if he had survived to see the day.’ How modest an estimate of 
liis own worth in the tried and adventurous soldier of forty-two 
years’ standing ! how beautiful the memory of the frit'ndship 
that had stretched over half a century! That battle of Futteb- 
porc opened the way to the occupation of Cawnpore, and the fate 
of the helpless prisoners of the Nana seemed to prognosticate 
the doom of Lucknow. No dis]>arity of force, no disadvantages 
of the season, no improbability of success, could hold bai k tljose 
chivalrous spirits. Battle after battle was woft ; the cholera and 
the sun-stroke slew many survivors of the combat ; General Neill 
denuded his own position at Cawnpore to reinforce his fiieruh 
With a j)rescient mind did Havelock write to his w.if(‘ on the* 9tli 
of*August: ‘as one wljoin you may see no more, for I he cbanofjs 
of war are heavy in this crisis. Thank God fur my hope in the 
Saviour; we shall meet in Heaven.’ After every effort he had not 
.advaiK’cd ten miles on the road to Lucknow, and lie must fall 
back on Cawnpore. The letters of Major Crump, w}ii(‘h apjicared 
in the linglish journals, detail with exactness tljc tlesp(U’at<; 
struggles and able manoeuvres of those days ; and now that their 
writer has bravely fallen in the very hour of the rescue, it is only 
just to record the earnestness which almost reproves tlic caution 
of Have lock’s retreat, and desires to have gone on, at all odds, 
and against eVerj obstacle. But, in truth, the return of the force 
to Cawnpore saved that place from tlie troops of the Nana, Avliich 


* Sir William Norris, late Chief Justice in Ceylon and Sinprapore, tlie author 
of an afToctirig poem, * On the Meeting of ^'hree Sclioofellows and Friends, after 
a Separation of Forty Years,’ ■written in 1850, when he and Julius Hare — 

* welcome back 

Dear Havelock from the wars, to rest awhile 
In philosophic ease, and reckon o'er, 

As in the meditative mcKids of old, 

The perils past in distant iK wharou s lands.’ 


were 
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were gathering about it ; and its advance to Lucknow, even if 
successful, would not have effectually aided the besieged* Except 
as an instalment of future reinforcements, the addition of a 
thousand men without providons, and with no very large guns, 
would have been an incumbrance and a difficulty to the garrison. 

Havelock was now enabled to ^ive off tlie traitor’s cavalry 
and to d(‘stroy his stronghold^of Bithoor ; yet when, even after 
a month’s delay, he again marched into Oude, it was with a forc^e 
which he himscdf felt hardly adequate to the attempt. ‘ I will 
do my Lest,’ he writes, H)ut the o])eration is most dolicat(', and 
ther<‘ is too great a probability of the Residency falling intt» the 
liands of the foe before we can relieve it. The wu‘etclu‘S will 
put ever}^ one to the sword, and the poor girl Mary (his niece?) 
and !j<?r husband .are shut up in the place.’ The Alumbagh, a 
strongly-fortified outpost of tlie besiegers, separated from the 
town by a canal, w as readied and won without any great loss, and 
becaiiH' the base of his operations. The bridge over the ( anal 
was commanded by a powerful battery, and jirotected by a large 
force, wdiich, for some cause not yet exjilained, it was res()h(*d to 
em'ouiit('r and subdue, rather than use the pontoons w liicli they 
had liiouglit with them and which might have cmabled them to 
('loss at some undefended part and perhaps gain the advantages 
of a surprise. As it was, alter all the loss incurred by the ( aplure 
of the Inklgc and its forts, they were compelled to leave? the 
direct ro;id, and to consume many valuable hours in reach- 
ing tin? Kaiser Bagh, which might now be r(?garded as the 
citad(d of the rch(?ls of Lu(?know. Nothing but the most iiii- 
dauut(Ml courage would have carried this column of men througli 
the overwhelming luimbcrs and furious slaughter. f*cneral 
Outrain, who had ceded to Havelock the chief command, was 
w^oun:l(‘d early in the day, but never got down from lii.^ hors<^ 
Every wall was loop-hol(?d ; and, besides the hosts of Scqioys, a 
mwv kind of enoiriy .appeared as recommitercu'S of the inarch, 
'^riie King of Oude liad in his service a immher of women, whom 
it am used him to arm and discipline, as a kind of gnaul. When 
our soldiers first came into contact with these Ama/cais, th(?y 
declined to lire at them ; but they soon found this ('(>urf(‘sy was 
abused, and thus all who now sliowed themselves wcie shot 
down. Tlie resistan(?c .at tlic Kaiser Bagh was so des[)erate that 
it was a question whether it was jiossible to tra^erse ev<ui the 
small spat‘c that lay between it and the Residency with the 
diminisiied and exhausted force ; and when it was decided that 
it would be a still greater peril to leave the night to the (?nemy, 
success w^as only won by a fearful sacrifice of valuable lives — 
among them that of General Neill, who had actually readied the 
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entrcncliments, but, bearing that some guns were in jeopardy, 
leaped forward again, was strutk, and fell. A sortie was then 
made from the garrison, some intervening buildings were occu- 
pied, and in the last twilight of that 25th of September, Lucknow 
was relieved. 

There were many of theslPdeliverers who had antitapated a 
very different reception than they found. One of them has 
described his expectation, by no means extravagant, that the 
enemy would have shrunk before the overpowering valour of 
our troops, and that the rescued would have come forth to 
meet them with radiant faces of joy and gratitude, with waving 
handkerchiefs, and shouts of ecstasy. He contrasts with this 
picture that of his real arrival, when, all but overcome with 
fatigue, rushing forward amid a shower of balls, he was seized by 
a rough and heavy hand, dragged through a door in a blank wall, 
and told ‘ he is in the Residency.^ At another part we hear of 
three Highlanders struggling into a room where some ladies were 
sitting mute with anxiety, and, as they fell down exhausted, 
crying, ‘ God bless you I ’ The rough soldiers seized the children 
and kissed them, with tears and exclamations of ‘ This is better 
than Cawnpore.* It is but too true that several faithful Sepoys 
were bayoneted at their guns in the Bailey-Guard Battery by th(‘ 
infuriated soldiers of the 78th, who confounded them with other 
natives ; none of them offered any resistance, and one, wliose 
name should never be forgotten, waved his hand, and, with the 
words, ‘ It is all for the good cause ; welcome, friend ! ’ expired. 

In a certain sense the relieving force was now itself besieged, 
but the addition was invaluable in the revived spirit of the 
garrison, and the confirmed fidelity of the Sepoys, It is doubtful 
whether otherwise the latter could have much longer resisted the 
prayers and threats of their countrymen. Several had already 
deserted, as well as some half-castes and native Christians, wlio 
had families in the city at the mercy of the rebels. The material 
advantages also were considerable from the increased amount of 
available labour and the relief from harassing and continual mili- 
tary duty. There was now sufficient force not only to man effec- 
tively the present posts, but to take in more ground and occupy 
several positions from which the enemy had been able to inflict 
great damage upon us. In some of the houses thus taken pos- 
session of, were found chests of tea and spices, and, what was 
still more valuable, some of the ground was planted with gouian 
(sweet-potato) and sugarcane. It was amusing to see how every 
<»ther kind of pillage was abandoned till these delicacies were 
exhausted. The wounded, who had been saved from such 
^rorrors as befell our poor fellows roasted alive or tortured to 

death 
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death at the Mootee Mebal by the * heatbea that delii^t in 
cruelty/ and who, at leasts might now die tended bjr Mettdly 
hands, occupied much interest* and attention ; none mote than ^ 
Mr. Thornhill, the husband of General Havelock^s ♦ Mhry * 

— a man of a family distinguished in tbe Indian service W 
their high ability and in the insurrection by their courage and 
misfortunes. As the deliverers approached, he had hastened 
forward to meet his victorious relative, and on saying, ‘ Uncl^, 
can I do anything for you ? * was answered, * I have just heard 
Henry is wounded; can you bring him in?’ Thornhill soon 
found his wounded cousin, and, procuring a dooley^ had him 
carried into the entrenchments ; but, at the gate, his own atm 
was shattered by a ball, and, while he was holding it up with 
the other hand, he was struck again. Captain Henry Havelock 
recovered to be, too soon, the inheritor of his father’s name and 
honours, but within three weeks Mr. Thornhill shared the fate 
of all who had to submit to amputation in that pestilential 
atmosphere. 

The offensive operations which General Havelock now found 
necessary for the purpose of taking in new gfound and of pre- 
paring for the advance of Sir Colin Campbell, cost many other 
valuable lives and gravely impaired his own health. His spare and 
hardy frame had been severely tried during the last four montlis ; 
his very habits of endurance were telling upon him without his 
knowledge ; though in no sense an old man, he could not undergo 
the continual exposure and disregard of personal comfort as he 
used to do, and perhaps the long-delayed prize of military com- 
mand now brought with it more anxiety than it would have done 
had lie received it in the due order of professional service. 
Passing his life in a country in which so much of the success of 
administration has been due to the courageous system of com- 
bining responsibility with the energy of youth, even so pious 
and noble a mind as his must have revolted at the strange ex- 
ception of his own position, at the impotence and folly that had 
wasted in subordmate employment the abundance of his military 
knowledge and the power of his mind and character. It is a 
poor excuse to say that opportunities were wanting ; they ought 
to have been found for him. His thorough acquaintance with the 
art of war was generally known, his zeal in his profession had 
been tested by years of experience and the most varied trials, 
his character and judgment were unimpeached — and yet this matt 
w^as allowed to become a veteran before he was entrusted Mritli 
independent authority. Only in the very crisis of the fate of 
India, only when the union of the highest spirit with the greatest 
caution was demanded, only when the most that can be was re- 
quired* 
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^ired of a commandeir — was Havelock for the first time weighted 
with responsibility ; and, if that responsibility helped to bear 
him down, they who might bave earlier inured him to the task 
and diminished his sense of its burden are not without a share 
in the calamity of his loss. 

On the 5th November Sir ^lin Campbell left Cawnpore, and 
his force, which was comparatively large, was soon assembled at 
the Alumbagh. Thence, by a circdUous route, he forced his 
to the Residency, The merits of this great act of strategy will be 
duly weighed in military history. Every step had been antici- 
pated, every contingency provided for. Although, from the larger 
circuit, the troops advanced in many parts without continuously 
running the gauntlet in the way that Havelock’s force had to 
suffer, yet the separate assaults on the Dilkoosha Palace, the 
Martiniere College, and the Secunderbagh, were enterprises of 
the boldest* daring and the most consummate skill. The resist- 
ance ivas everywhere worthy of a better cause. Fresh from 
the shambles of Cawnpore, the British troops were maddened 
with the revenge^f men who had seen English-womcn dying 
staked down in tire public thoroughfares and had drawn out the 
one living child from the accursed well. The words scratched 
on the wall of the chamber, of which Major Crump has left us 
so awful a representation, were the war-cries of our soldiers 
and the response to «very prayer for quarter.^ Other fortified 
edifices — the Shall Nadjuff', the Mess-house, and the Observatory 
— were taken at the point of the bayonet, under the well-directed 
fire of Sir W. Peel’s guns ; and, on the afternoon of the 17tb, 
in the midst of the tumult, between the old entrenchments and 
the freshly-captured palaces, Sir Colin Campbell had the delight 
to meet Outram and Havelock, 

The communication between the Residency and the Dilkoosha 
Palace, extending through the whole line of strongholds, either 
occupied or destroyed, was from this time carefully kept up, 
and the ladies, the wounded, and the sick were removed to a 
comparatively healthy locality, though not without difficulty. 
Near the Secunderbagh they had to bend down and run as fast 
as they could, while volleys of grape were passing over their 
heads. Among the invalids was General Havelock, now showing 
dangerous symptoms of dysentery; and there on the 25th of 
Novemljer he died. He had said to the young English volunteer, 
Lord Seymour, ‘ Tell them in England that here we fight in 
earnest.’ His last letter was written on the 19th; it mentions 

* The three prints of the localities of the massacre are sold, 'wc believe, for the 
benefit of Major Crump’s widow. 
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that be had heard of bis Commandership of the Bath £q^ hti 
first three battles ; and he addsy ^ I have fought nine aince^^ 
The last victory over the great destroyer yet reEnainedy ami 
was complete. ^ For more than forty yeara^’ he said to Shr J. 
Outram, ^ I have so ruled my life that, when death came, 1 ndtight 
face it without fear.’ The telegram told the sad news to 
England on the 7th of January. It seemed to dash down evcsy 
sattisfaction, to dim every ftiumph. Of itself, without favour 
and without suggestion, public opinion, perhaps witti some 
exclusive injustice, had made him the hero of the hour. It 
seemed as if all men felt a self-reproach tlmt he had nut been 
known before, and now, when he came back, how they would 
make it up to him ! But this was not to be. Like so many 
regrets, these were only of use to those who felt them. Britain 
had lost, not only a great defender in arms, but a man wtmse 
fame it would have been good for her to have been ible to cele*- 
brate. I’he simplicity of his character, the absence of the gaudi- 
ness and glitter which too often accompany even true glory, the 
strong Puritan element which the dignity of hia^c at once attested 
and made respected, the self-reliance and pateSduty of his whole 
career, made him perhaps the safest object of popular idolatry 
that the course of events ever offered to a free and moral nation. 

It was with mingled feelings of disappointment and happiness 
that the old garrison heard of the determination of the autho- 
rities to evacuate Lucknow. Brigadier Inglis had offered still to 
hold the Residency with 600 men, 100 of them being of his owu 
regiment, but the gallant offer was not accepted. The retreat 
was s(j successfully covered by a feigned attack on the Kaiser 
Bagh, that it was accomplished without the loss of a man. A 
Captain Waterman by some mischance was left behind asleep^ 
but he was able to come up with the retiring rear-guard, thcHigh 
mad with terror at the position he for some hours bad occupi^^ 
alone in the Residency, surrounded by an army of infuriated fo<^ 

By the order bf the Governor-General the survivors of Lucknow 
were received at Calcutta with all the honours of war. Thm 
Queen’s representative went to meet and congratulate them; 
there were the eager eyes and sympathetic faces of fellow-soldiem 
and fellow-countrymen, and the sound which had for so lonr 
been to them one of terror and destruction now was beam 
booming welcome and peace. But when, one by one, the sad 
procession came to view, the wan and wasted cheeks, the weafc 
and trembling forms, the almost universal garb of woe, ^tokexiiiig 
the widow or the childless or the orphan, the cheers died away 
09 X the lips about to utter them, and the scene was fdt to be 
solemn for triumph or for joy. None, however, wcmld have 
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Mlticipated that for some of these unhappy persons the hardships 
of fortune were not yet exhausted^ and that they would have ta 
undergo the perils of shipwreck on their homeward voyage, to 
escape only with the loss of the little they still possessed, even 
the n^ecords of their trials and sufferings. 

From the night of our silent retreat a curtain has fallen over 
our deserted citadel : the fierce glee and inconsiderate triumph of 
the enemy that occupied it can havfe no historian. Of the reti^i* 
foutive victory we as yfet know little more than the fact that the 
British standard waves again over the beleaguered fortress, soon to 
become the centre of our indisputable dominion. Then may the 
wisdom and vigour of our future rule expiate the gigantic impru- 
dence which incorporated the kingdom of Oude wivh the Empire 
of India, without precaution or defence against the interests we 
thwarted and the passions we aroused, and for which Britain has 
already paM so heavy a penalty of blood and tears ! 
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I T is a frequent complaint that we live in a prosaic age, that 
the bloom is rubbed off which the world wore when it was 
young, that the hue of romance no longer colours the objects 
which lie along the every*day path of human experience. Yet 
Fortune is a merry jade after all ; and she has recently been per- 
forming her choicest freaks among us, with more of vivacity and 
energy than the decorous forms of a constitutional government 
are usually found to allow. The late Minister of England had 
contrived to keep his seat on the top of her famous wheel during 
such a number of its revolutions, as had all but covered what 
may be termed the utmost space allowed to the activity of human 
life. But suddenly a difficulty that he himself had created, as 
if for the purpose, by a contempt of the most ordinary caution 
and the best established customs, caught him in his giddy ele- 
vation^ 
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vation, and precipitated the old favourite of milHoile into the 
depths of the Tartarus of politics, almost without a solitaiy cry 
of regret to mingle in the crash of his fall, or a word of Sympathy 
to break its force. 

l"he career of the late Ministry, especially since the Peace df 
Paris, well deserves a careful examination. It has been tod 
eminent, as its friends would say — or too prominent, as the ad* 
npssion even of its enemies would run — to escape from notoriety; 
In the Work of legislation, in the great department of finance, in 
what may be called its spirit of administration, and in the eX* 
tended details of a foreign policy which had excitement for its 
daily food, it either deserves the chronicler or must invite the 
critic. But4though these things are great, there are greater 
things than these. Its sayings and doings, its non-sayings and 
non-doings, have found at once their climax and their close in a 
great international complication. 

What we propose then on the present occasion is, to examine 
the reciprocal attitudes of England and France. It is true that 
one immediate difficulty, paramount in its l^d, was got rid of, 
when tlie Palmerston Ministry was overthrwn. The liands of 
that CJovernrnent had been so utterly paralysed by its incompre- 
hensible and most unworthy concessions, that its removal was as 
a first step absolutely necessary for the clearing, so to speak, of 
the atmosphere. But there has been a national controversy ; 
and a controversy between France and England is (»f necessity a 
matter of moment — a matter not to be forgotten because it has 
passed away, though only to be remembered for the purposes of 
good-will or of prudence. In the present instance, we are not as 
yet entitled to say that the question slumbers in the past of diplo- 
macy, and exists no longer. On the contrary, proceedings are 
pending in our courts; the displacement of an Ambassador, 
greatly and justly regarded among us, has followed upon that <^f 
an offending Ministry 5 and the correspondence of the Govern- 
ments has been wound up for the time in an appeal, which seems 
to be susceptible of more senses than one, by the Emperor of the 
French to the loyalty of the English people.* 

Tiie parties in this case, as it would seem at first sight, should 
be either two or four. It would in ordinary circumstances be 
the natural course either to regard France and England as being 
each a political integer, or else to divide both the one and the other 
into government and people. As to England, it is clear thel 
the division must be made, for the dualism is beyond all doubt 
Nothing could be more contradictory in their letter and in their 


♦ Count Walevski's Despatch, March 11, 1858. 
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spirit than the proceedings of the Ministry and of the nation ; 
the dogs were coupled, but they could not hunt together* What 
the Ministry encouraged, the nation repelled; what the Ministry 
gratuitously tendered, the nation unconditionally refused ; what 
the Ministry took to be justice, the nation interpreted as disgrace. 
On this side the water, therefore, we have had two parties, at the 
least. There is the old agent of the master, dismissed for breach 
of trust ; and there is the master w?th his new agent, of whom it 
has thus far been found that he has not for practical purposes 
much misconstrued his principal. Beyond the Channel the 
case stands very differently. The French nation, tingling as it 
does to the very fingers’ ends with vivacity, running over with a 
thousand kinds of talent, and almost unrivalled in^the ])owcr of 
giving expression to its thoughts, is nevertheless, under its pecu- 
liar institutions, unprovided with any distinct or independent 
organs of the wishes or ideas it may entertain ; we know its feel- 
ings only from the chance-medley intercourse of individuals in 
private society, or from the official descriptions of its govern- 
ment But in official language a State, when it deals with foreign 
Powers, assumes the concurrence, and at times even imagines the 
enthusiasm, of its subjects. It is, tbei;eforc, allowable, when we 
see the name of the French nation quoted in this controversy, 
and when we are terrified with glowing descriptions of its excited 
condition, to admit into our minds the possibility that that name 
may perhaps be taken in vain. This does not imply tliat the 
popular feeling is wantonly falsified by the ministers of the 
Emperor. These high auth«>rities must not be supposed to de- 
ceive ; but they may themselves be misled by subordinate persons 
who speak to them smooth things, and therefore they cannot help 
misleading others. With us it is a canon that, if the people be 
without proper organs, its sentiments cannot be certainly known. 
Even if they were on each question already matured, still they 
could not be gathered into general results through those myriad 
rills, that connect individual with collective life.* But, in truth, 
it is in the process of expression itself that the public opinion is 
in the main developed and matured, even as the iron takes its 
shape amidst the clang that announces the labours of the black- 
smith. From this ^ant of competent and regular organs in 
France it has come about that we really have but the very scantiest 
means of judging what are the feelings of that country on the 
subject before us. At one time we are told that the resentment 
of the French against England can hardly be restrained ; at 
another that the popular discontent is aimed at the Emperor. 
On these heads, then, we shall affirm nothing, as we know 
nothing. Accordingly, we have three, and no more than three, 
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parties in the caase-r-the Government of France, the FngUsh 
nation, and the Ministry, now defunct, by whom that nation waa 
misrepresented* 

And we must aver at the outset that this discussion is not one 
in which England stands on the defensive only* She has Uef 
own causes of complaint, alike just and grave* On both sides 
of the Channel there is a sense of wrong. The Government of 
France has been encouraged^to make appeals which have proved 
fruitless, and to commit itself to their propriety. They have 
conceived that the state of British laws, or manners, or both, was 
such as to afford shelter to schemes of anarchy and murder. 
Such impressions are not formed by a foreign government, except 
upon information from within. They were taught to believe 
that the existence of this state of things would be admitted, and 
that a remedy would be promptly applied. We cannot wonder, 
that the failure of their wishes and expectations has left behind it 
considerable soreness. Through the publication of the Walewski 
despatch in England and in France, the credit of the Imperial 
(lovernment was hazardously staked on effecting a change in 
English law. That credit cannot but be damaged by its having 
been found that the cbaijpe which W’as proposed we utterly and 
as one man repudiate, and that it as yet remains subject to 
iloubt whether we can and ought to make any change at all. 

Oil the other hand, the people of England deem themselves 
wronged by the manner in which their laws have been arraigned. 
They are laws, of which the benefit has been impartially extended 
to all political fugitives, of all colours alike ; to cx-Kiiigs, ex- 
legitimists, ex-constitutionalists, ex-Napoleons, ex-republicans: 
anil we well perceive that, if they are surrendered or impaired 
to gratify the resentments, or promote the interests, of any one 
party during its heyday of power, they will thenceforward have 
lost their virtue for all parties alike. We are aware that no one 
has more largely profited by these laws than the present Emperor 
of the French ,• and though bis worst enemy would not charge 
him with any plot that had assassination for its object, yet it i| 
no exaggeration to say that, short of the limit thus defined, he 
availed himself to the full not only of their lawful scope fiiwr 
his own protection, but likewise of the facilities afforded by 
a secure privacy to devise and execute measures contrary both to 
their spirit and to their letter. And without doubt, one cause of 
the sensitiveness of die people of England on the recent occailom 
has been this : that they have not felt quite certain whether it 
was his intention, under cover of the excitement following upon 
the recent plot, to pledge us to prevent others, by restrictiotli 
upon liberty formerly unknown among us, from doing that very 

thing 
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which he did himself) and which our British Government^ 
hud it then been armed with the necessary powers, would, with- 
out doubt) have been bound to prevent him from doing. 

The natural and salutary jealousy, which every people should 
cherish of foreign interference in its affairs, is further aggravated 
in the case before us by the fact that the demand raises a 
question of much greater breadth than it seems at first sight to 
involve. It touches a subject-mattef, in which honour is tenderly 
and vitally concerned. It was urged originally in terms of railing 
accusation, rather than of rational argument. And it required us 
to change our laws not only without clear indications of the 
ground or the extent of the alteration, but also without the 
decency of a previous attempt to put them into exercise, so as 
at least to lay some intelligible ground for the indictment against 
them. 

Of the three parties in the cause, as it appears to us, no one? 
stands so well as the people of England. Thus far, they at least 
have known their own minds, adhered to their own standing 
ground, and disembarrassed themselves, that there might be no 
mistake as to their views, of the late Ministry, as a medium of 
representation which exhibited them ^Isely to the Government 
of France. They have acted with the spirit that became them ; 
and our belief is, that both in France and elsewhere their courage 
has been admired, their prudence not denied. But let them not 
be misunderstood. It is not because they sympathise with rc^vo- 
lution ; it is not because they are averse to the Emperor. No 
one, we are persuaded, acquainted witli the real feeling of 
England will assign to either of these two causes those intel- 
ligible manifestations of its will, by which the country j)laced an 
extinguisher on the Bill for altering the Law of Conspiracy to 
Murder, and hurled from power by a judgment almost unanimous 
the parents of that ill-starred and detested measure. 

In order to form anything likd* an historical appreciation of 
their conduct and feelings, we must go back to* the date of the 
guilty and destructive attempt to assassinate the Emperor and 
Empress of the French, as they were about to alight at the Opera 
on the evening of the 14th of January. 

When the news of that sanguinary attempt arrived, it was uni- 
versally both deplored and condemned without mitigation or 
reserve by the English people of all ranks and classes. Nothing 
was known, at the moment, of the fact, or of the imputation, that 
the perpetrators of the act had commenced their machinations in 
England. It was not dreamed that a case W%s to be got up, 
with the aim of making u$ and our laws responsible for this 
conspiracy. The sentiments that prevailed among us were 
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thoroughly natural and impartial a^timenta, for they were 
formed while we thought that we were spectators, and md tto 
idea that we were parties. They are, therefore, good evidence 
of the state of feeling in this country towards the Emperor and 
the Empire ; and they will suffice to show whether we gave to 
our ally, at that critical moment, less or more than his due. 

Tlie feelings of the British people had undergone great changes 
with the lapse of time and with the progress of events. At the 
period when the attentat of the 2nd of December, 1851, occurred, 
that, too, was strongly and almost universally condemned in this 
country. Lord Palmerston, indeed, hastened at once to offer his 
hearty compliments to the triumphant ex-President and Kmperor- 
designate, without committing his colleagues. But his admira- 
tion of vigour was in this case shared by few of his country- 
men, For a length of time it was evident, that approval 
in England lagged greatly in the rear of acceptance by France. 
The offence of Louis Napoleon was patent to our view ; it lay 
in the breach of his official oath, in his trampling on liberty 
and law, and in bis travelling to the summit of power through 
violence and blood. His apologies, on the other hand, were 
such as we had neither full means nor a ready disposition to 
appreciate ; the fitful and unstable movement of representative 
government in France, the unstable and bewildered state of the 
public mind, the plea of counterplots on the part of his enemies, 
the power of his name in that country, his belief that in that * 
power lay the only safety for order, for property, and for life ; 
and the assumption, natural there, though unintelligible here, 
tliat, when brought into conflict with these primary objects, 
freedom itself must kick the beam. 

The very sound of arguments such as these excites in the 
English mind an instinctive revulsion. Liberty has been with 
us the rare ally of excess, but its constant corrective ; the standing 
source and guarantee of peace and order, of stability in institu- 
tions, and of loyalty to the throne. We are hardly able to con- 
ceive that a nation like the French have been smitten by a Divine 
decree with an incapacity to enjoy and turn to account this ines- 
timable boon, or that it would not with them, as with us, bad it 
only been allowed fair play, have found in time the best remedies, 
alike the gentlest and the most effectual, for its own disorders and 
defects. Hence even the most thoughtful and tolerant ortmr 
countrymen on the whole withheld their sympathy from 0ie 
inception of the Empire. But tolerance is not prominent amotig 
the English v&tues : and that great portion of the British 
people, who are more self-willed and summary in their modes of 
judgment, found a short road to an adverse conclusion. At fhe 
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snme time there prevailed throughout the coulitry a thorough 
friendliness towards France : nor could we be so blind and stupid 
as to hesitate a moment, either inwardly or outwardly, in acknow- 
ledging her absolute and exclusive right to solve political pro- 
blems for herself and in her own fashions. These considerations 
availed to keep down the strong revulsion which was excited 
throughout England by the gigantif and successful coup d'^6tat ; 
but yet not to reverse the current of inward feeling to wliich that 
revulsion had been due. 

But, when once the first impression Irad been got over, power- 
ful causes came into operation, which by degrees brought about & 
different state of feeling. We found, in the first place, that the 
name of Napoleon was dissociated from the old traditions of 
bloodshed and of conquest. We found that it was not only 
compatible with but significant of a foreign policy towards 
England at the very least as frank and friendly as we had, even 
in the best times, experienced at the hands of the Bourbon 
or the Orleans dynasties. We found that the vital interests 
of the Emperor were at the time bound up with the IJnglisli 
alliance. Presently we found ourselves forced into a joint and 
common championship of the liberties of Europe, so seriously 
menaced by the machinations of Russia in the East. The ])art- 
nership of toil and effort, of danger, of suffering, and of glory, 
knit together with a rare and happy closeness the feelings both 
of the governments and of the nations. We saw France right 
loyally perform all her engagements, and withdraw from her pos- 
session of Constantinople, the most tempting of all tlie prizes of 
the world, with a disinterestedness as conspicuous, as had been 
the splendid exertions of her power. The first tempestuous and 
blood-stained birthday of the Empire now came to be as com- 
pletely forgotten by the people of England, as if it bad never 
been heard of on this side the Channel. It is certainly a charac- 
teristic of OUT countrymen, that they hate to bear, a grudge ; and 
if they cannot get rid of their resentments by a quarrel, they 
will before long overlook them. The Emperor of the French 
became nearly as popular in England as the Queen ; and when 
he visited as a monarch these shores, within which he bad long 
languished as an exile, there was absolutely no tribute* of honour 
th^t was not lavished upon him. Nay, more, these loud accla- 
mations virtually came from an unanimous people, in a land 
where unanimity on continental politics is most rare ; for if 
there were dissentients in that moment of exultii|g hoiuage to the 
ally of England, they were abashed into silence, and did not ob- 
struct, even so much as motes do in the sunshine, one ray of the 
light of public favour. 
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Critics miglit^jhave asked whether, by so profujws and unitiiaa«» 
snred an effusion of her emotion and her homage, England did 
not abate something of what was due to her own self*respect, 
depart by a few hairs’ breadths from that dignified and wise rigoui* 
of neutrality, as between successive revolutions on the Continent^ 
which it is so evidently her duty and interest to maintain, 
at all events, it was now clear that the Emperor of tlie French had 
reached, with the English people at large, the summit of all honour 
whic^h a Sovereign other than their own can receive. A curtain 
was drawn over the past ; and on the front of that curtain were 
embroidered in letters of flame the exploits of his army by the 
side of our army, and the unbroken series of his own steady 
demonstrations of fidelity to the alliance with England. 

1 1 was, therefore, with a painful surprise that, when the comrades 
of Orsini had cast their bombs beneath the carriage of the Empe- 
ror, the people of England learned that they had been by negligence 
parties to the plot, and were to be included in the arraignment of 
the accused. In France, the culprits were arrested by ttj4»> police, 
and the Emperor, with an appearance of heat and haste that are 
unusual' in him, announced the necessity of repressive laws. In 
effect 1o judge from the manifestations of a press which must be 
taken to represent the government, it was deemed to be desirable, 
that the attention of the French nation should be diverted to a 
foreign country. 

It is undeniable that there was a fatal discrepancy between 
two simultaneous utterances of the government of France ; and 
the logical flaw, which it was so easy to detect, was under- 
stood to be in fact the index of a purpose lying beneath the 
surlacc. The Fmiperor we were told was calm, but the country 
was excited. The fervid affection of the people outran the care 
and caution of the Government, and spent itself, as we were 
informed, in energetic demands that a few foreigners, the refuse 
of all nations, who were harboured in England, should no longer 
be tolerated in* their machinations against the peace of society 
in that country and against the person of its ruler. But if the 
French people were thus fervent and thus united in sentiment;, 
and if the nation abhorred the attempts of these aliens who 
could only find a standing-point abroad, then surely, whatever 
the call upon us might be, the demand for restrictive laws in 
France became utterly unintelligible. It was strange inde^kl 
that an affectionate pc*ople, labouring with loyal emotion which it 
could ill control against these criminal attempts, should be riH 
warded, by the ifery Government which acknowledged and prt> 
claimed its devotion, with the tightening of its bands, and with 
the most glaring practical proofs that the people were suspected 
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the sovereign* This was not and could not a mere idolum 
fori, or error of reasoning ; it seemed rather to ^le a disclosure of 
the cloven foot. 

It is impossible in our judgment to overstate the amount and 
effect of the error committed on this occasion by the usually 
sagacious Napoleon III. Its consequences were varied and 
separate ; but were all alike injurious for England^ and disastrous 
for France. In France the contradiction was glaring between 
the new restraints* on liberty, and the verbal ascriptions to the 
people of an overboiling devotion* Nor is it difficult, when 
words and acts cross the path of one another, to know which will 
be taken to express the truth. It may be true, that what can now 
be done in France by law was done before by that portentous 
modern illegality, the ‘ measure of police’ taken ^ by way of pre- 
vention.’ Still, that the Emperor should inscribe new rigours on 
the page of /aic, was a fact of great and formidable significance. 
It seemed to be an authoritative declaration, that a throne founded 
on force had not unlearned the bias of its beginnings, and that 
its original instrument was likewise to be its standing guarantee. 
Of the effect, however, which has been produced upon the feelings 
of France by the measure, and by m^y hundreds of arrests and 
deportations under its provisions, though we hear much, we are 
unable adequately to judge : that is a French question, and our 
very last wish would be to interfere for the purpose of embroil- 
ing it. But the bearing upon !^ngland was also immediate and 
powerful. In the first place, the proposal for repressive laws in 
France, coming contemporaneously with the demand upon Eng- 
land, utterly belied, to our distant apprehensions, the expressions 
of reliance upon French loyalty — seemed even to turn them into 
mockery — and drove us to conclude that these enactments beyond 
the Channel were part of a scheme and a policy that aimed at 
putting down the last remnants of liberty, whether in thought or 
in action. In the second place, it gave a new character to our 
part of the affair, to the remonstrances which were pressed upon 
us. The Emperor might, so it appeared to the mind of England, 
have availed himself of the horror excited by the attempt of 
January 14, tcAinswer in a generous tone to the awakened sym- 
pathies of the French nation. He might have thrown his arms 
wide to embrace them, have cast himself upon the protection 
which their love would afford — the only protection that could or 
con be permanent on his behalf — ^and by taking that very occa- 
sion to add to rather than to pare down the modicum and remnant 

* The nature and operation of the new law may be seen from a warrant issued 
under it, which will be found in the Daily News of April 3, incorporated in a 
2ettea^ from Mazziul to the editor, 
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of their liberties, might have made his cause to bO tbair 
and their hands to be his guard But he did the very reverse : 
he called for changes in the law, which armed him osteus^bfy 
with new powers against great masses of his people. An invitellibu 
was sent to us to become partners in the work: and that iitvilii- 
tion could not but take its colour, in the judgment of the world, 
from the domestic proceedings of those who despatched it. Fo^ 
we were asked to move in fhe same direction, we were deliired 
to take steps in England for the purpose of supporting, and, if 
we may so speak, of integrating a policy hostile to freedom in 
France, The question of a change in our domestic laws at tho 
instance of a foreign power cbuld not but be, under the simplest 
and best conditions, both critical and difficult. But in the 
instance now before us, the foreign origin of the demand was the 
smallest of the difficulties involved. It was not only change that 
was desired, but change in a repressive sense: change in a sense 
parallel to a movement which was to proceed simultaneously in 
France, a movement having that for its aim which, when we were 
compelled to pass a judgment in the matter, we could not but 
feel to be the aggravation of powers and practices wholly arbitrary 
and capable of being |nade thoroughly tyrannical. 

We have here a marked Instance of the breadth of fatal conse* 
quences which one false step may entail. The French Govern- 
ment, deeming that it had a right to expect an alteration of our 
laws, forgot that through demanding it they at once, by their 
own act, made us parties in their internal controversy. Before 
they lodged their claim upon us, we were little entitled, and less 
disposed, to inquire to what causes the attempt at assassination 
was really due ; and the general horror at the act was not crossed 
nor qualified by critical inquiry or by invidious retrospect. Hut 
Count W aipwski took upon himself to inform us in brief of what 
we have since learnt more fully from the pamphlet ascribed to 
M. la Guerroniere. We^ere told by the Minister that assassina- 
tion was in England elected to a doctrine ; that this doctrine 
was preached openly among us ; that it had repeatedly been 
carried into practice, and that English laws served to favour 
these proceedings, and to shelter persons whose crimes had placed 
them beyond the ban of humanity. Such was the charge made 
on the 2()th of January ; and if there could be a doubt as to what 
it really meant, that doubt must have been removed by the de*- 
fence of it which was subsequently supplied ; for Count WaleW» 
ski, in his letter of March 11th to the french Ambassador at thif 
Court, simply states that he did not mean, in his first letter, .to 
say tliatour legislation ‘ knowingly ' (mem protected crime ; 
VoK 103. — No. 206. 2 N and 
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md Lord Comity ^ mdio idlbe wk>le of tluM l^roceisdimgs appears 
to have outrun the French themselv^ ii^ his ixicfMasiderate par- 
tieastahip, thought it worth hit while to apend ink and paper in 
jtppming os that Count Walewski had intended to apply his 
imputations only ^ to a deinite class of strangers/ and not as a 
ioenerality/ — that is (as we thankfully presume), not to the 
British people at large. 

We postpone for the moment %.ny inquiry into the precise 
nature of the charge ; our present object is to show how the 
stroke dealt to us recoiled on the Emperor and his Government. 
Apart from all dispute, the meaning of the Walewski despatch 
and 43i the La Guerronihre pampUet was to father the responsi- 
bility of these attempts upon the defective state of the laws of 
England* It was apparently forgotten that there might be at 
least two opinions on that subject ; that the English nation might 
rise in feeling as one man on behalf of its laws, as insulted and 
calumniated (of comm mtsciemment) by these charges, and that it 
might even be their duty, in the act of denying that their jurispru- 
dence was chargeable with these attempts, to show where the cause 
of them was really to be found* Thus the course of proceeding 
that was chosen forced the mind of Jjae English nation back upon 
the origin of the Empire, and, in provoking a refusal of the 
demand that had been urged, provoked also thfi revival of ques- 
tions which, as between England and France, can hardly bear 
discussion. For it is little likely that France could, without irri- 
tation, bear us charge upon her supine abandonment of freedom 
some portion at least of the scandals of these bloody plots. And 
it is still less likely that England, who sees in her liberties the 
grand security for her monarebs, and who would feel that in 
losing freedom she lost her all, could do otherwise than refer 
these lamentable ebullitions to the erection of a deModc power, 
under ctTcumstances of moral aggravation, upon me ruins of 
popular government, i ^ 

But all this, it will be truly sai^ must iit a great degree 
depend upon the question whether the laxity of law in England 
and the apathy of its administrators were really or were not the 
source, to which the^assassinadon of the 14th January ought to 
be referred ; or whether it is more true that the frequent resort to 
such detestable atteinpts has been caused by the suf^iression of 
free discussion and of free government. It is a misfortune that 
these questions should be debated ; but it is impossible to state 
the case in justification of Englaiid without presenting to view the 
positive, m well as the merely negative, elemei^s which belong 
to it* 

‘ Let 
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Let us first, however, take the ease m dt baa iieea uaatle 
the French Government against the Inws of JBnf^ani}. i|, sbiMi 
be stated in Count Walewskrs owil ^wotcb.v-*- 

‘ Mais, M, le Comte, comhi^n est diflf^rente iVttitude fles aidep|isi!i?^3e 
la demagogio etablis en Angleterre. Ce n’est plus l^ostilltcS de 
egarcs se maiufestant par tous les exefe4 de la prea^, et toutei vSie- 
lences du Jangage; ce n’est plys m^me le travail de factieux ehercdlilirt 
a agiter ropinion et a provoqiier le deSsordre-; c’est rastossinat im 
doctrine, pr6ch4 ouvertement, pratique dans des tentatives rep^li^t 
dorit la plus r^cente vient de frapper TEuropeda etupeur. Le dwt 
d’asile doit-il done protdger un tel etat de choses ? L’hospitaUte e#t-|dle 
due a dcs assassins ? La l%isliition Anglausedoit-eUe servir a fav^i^er 
leurs (lesseiiis et leurs manoeuvres, et peut^elle continuer de couvrir des 
gens qui se mettent eux^m^mes, par des actei fiagrants, en dehors du 
droit commim et au ban de rhumanite? ’ — Paper respecting JFbreigii 
Hefujees, p. 1. 

The accusation is plainly this: that assassination for Franoe 
has been publicly and systematically preached as well as ordi- 
narily pr^ared in England, and that our laws are guilty ^of 
favouring, %y the fact that they do not repressi these nefarious 
proceedings. 

III the rear of Count Walewski's despatch came the too famous 
address from the colonels of certain regiments. Of all the points 
of the subject this is the one on wliich we should dwell with the 
strongest reluctance, since the conduct of the Goveminont of 
France appears at least here to have been the xe verse of fran]^ or 
manly. VVe will not reprint the foul and scurrilous language^ in 
which certain misguided officers were induced to refer to England 
as the guilty partner of assassins, and to utter the absurd menace 
of punishing our criminality by invasion. These addresses 
appeared|P the ‘Monitenr ’ on successive days without censure 
or interruption, — that is to say, with -full official sanction. iUpon 
their being noticed witl^ust anger in the debates of Partiamiisit^ 
they were disavowed in a despatch from France, which in its 
terms was all that we could justly desire. The insertion 
declared to have been accidental, and regret was expressed for 
it. But we have never learned from tiuit day to this — 
hope tliat we may at some time learn — that this apology 
inserted in the official journal through wtiAe columns the insult 
bad been offered. If this despatch, ^ufessiii^ the grave csiMlir 
that had been committed, is withheld from the French pnbUoi 
who are accessible only through their own privileged jourmstsi it 
' becomes in the first place plain that the ao-callod 
rather in the nature of an addition to the original wrong. 
second place, a proceeding of such a kind strengUiens the sus- 
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picion, entertained in immerons quarters, that the offensive 
addresses were not spontaneous, but were suggested from higher 
departments of the Reneh Govemtnent, which could not venture 
to disavow their own deed in the face of the country. 

We have done, however, with these gentlemen and their 
childish and noisy demonstrations* But another reserve cf argu- 
ments come in the rear of their fio^sh — or, as we should rather 
say, their bray~of trumpets. The precipitate and fevered 
despatch of Count Walewski was followed by the more circum- 
spect and very elaborate pamphlet of M. la Guerroniere, which 
we have named at the head of this article. 

The letter of M. Walewski was the cart before the horse, and 
the La Guerronifere pamphlet is the horse behind the cart. The 
French Ministry incredibly misconceived and undervalued tlie 
importance of its own act when it appealed to a foreign, a free, 
and undoubtedly in this matter a jealous country, to alter its 
laws affecting the security of the person, with no other statement 
of a case to motiver the demand than vague, loose, slovenly, and 
slipshod allegations, instead of an array of facts pmved either 
judicially or at least by detailed, regular, and intOTigible evi- 
dence. This terrible lack in the case of the despatch was 
evidently meant to be supplied by the pamphlet,* and the promise 
to supply it is formal and unequivocal. First the charges are 
repeated ; that the plots come from London, that they are 
hatched there by revolutionary associations, and that these asso- 
ciations have for six years been preacljing openly the murder of 
the Emperor. But the river of M. La Guerroniere’s eloquence 
at this point overflows his banks with "such an inundation of 
impetuosity, that we should do him injustice if we did not allow 
him to speak for himself. He says then of the plots^ 

^Ilssont tous nes au sein de ces associations revel utiSnaires, qui 
tiennent des stances p^riodiques ; qui proclament ouvertenieiit depuis 
six ans le droit de tuer TEmpereur ; qui efigent le njeurtre en doctrine 
et en devoir ; qui fanatis^tit les esprits quails ont corrompus ; qui arment 
les insensds qu’ils ont fanatisds ; qui expedient les assassins avec ieur 
feuille de route ; et qui attehdettt ensuite, sous la tolerance de Vhospitalite 
Anglaise, le rcsultat de ces horribles machinations/ (p. 170 

This mere echo airil ampUfleatipn of an original charge upon us 
must not be mi$tak;en for proof. The writer does not so mistake 
it : for he proceeds; — 

‘ En veut-on la preuve ? La voici. Elle est ccrite dans les greffes 
de la justice crimmelle/ {Ibid.) 


♦ * Napoldon Ilh «t TAngleterre/ p. 17, sect, vi. 
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Of this generous offer we must certainly avail ourselves, and 
we shall accordingly advert to the proofs that are offered Us. 
Test them we cannot, for we have no access to any documents on 
which they purport to be founded. We must simply take for 
granted all the statements of facif that they contain. 

And we may admit them safely. For all the facts put forward 
in the pamphlet are irrelevant ^ to the charge. It is thought 
enough, as the writer glibly slips over the cases unhappily sO 
numerous, to assert that some one or more of the accused came from 
London, or fled to London : in short, that, so far as appears, re* 
sidcnts in London, as well as residents in Paris, contributed a share 
to the concoction of political crime aimed at the Imperial 
Government In several of the cases, the statements arc lame to 
the last degree. Thus it is deemed worth while to adduce, as part 
of the argument for a change in the English laws, an account of 
one Carpeza, who was arrested at Batignolles.* What have we 
to do with Carpeza ? It is not even stat^ that he ever set bis foot 
in England. But he was a member of the * Society of Universal 
Fraternity ^ What, we ask, have we to do with that society r* It 
was a soci^ formed out of the dSbris of another society, i>rgan* 
ised by Charles Delecluze. Well, but we know nothing either 
of the institution or its author. But Charles Delecluze was the 
emissary of Ledru Rollin, who has been in England ; and to 
whose opinion of England we shall presently refer. 

But apart from this trifling, let us turn to the cases, like that of 
Pianori, where it really appears that the actor in the crime came 
from London to commit it Now, we ask, what is the amount of 
our j)rimd facie responsibility ? In all this part of the case, be it 
remembered, there is no allegation of publicity. The utmost 
effect of the pamphlet comes to these two points : First, that 
there proba0y exist secret Combinations in London as well as in 
Italy and in France itself; in other words, that, as absolutism 
backed by espionage has not been able to accomplish their ex- 
tinction, so neither has an atmosphere of liberty stifled the exist-» 
ence of this noxious foreign article on its reaching our shores. 
And secondly, that the earlier stages of certain strictly private 
plots, in no instance shown to extend beyond one or a very few 
persons, have been thought out rather than acted out in London, 
and the later ones in Paris. Now, why arc English laws to be 
impugned for having failed to prevent tho^arlier and more crude, 
when French ones failed to prevent the later and riper stages 
of the conspiracy ? 

We have endeavoured to state the view and sense of this 
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country, as we gather it, with resj^ectto the Empire; let us con* 
skier what it is with reference also to the modern European 
refugees. In the great countries of the Continent, despotism 
almost universally prevails : in some instances, by an uniform 
and unbroken title from time immemorial; in others, re-esta- 
blislied after the momentary triumph of revolution, or — which is 
the most formidable case of alJ — erected upon tlie ruins of a 
political freedom which had subsisted long enough, if not to be 
understood and assimilated, yet to be enjojed, to be^remeinbered, 
and, when lost, to leave a palpable and a painful void behind it. 
It is an inevitable consequence of such a state of things, that there 
should be more or less of political disquietude. However tran- 
quil and passive may be the masses, there must, in every com* 
ntunity, be a certain number of moi'e fervid spirits, and among 
these, it is equally certain, that, under such circumstances, there 
will remain smouldering embers of the fire of freedom. There 
will be protests from the understanding and the heart of man 
against a system which, pushed to a certain extent, puts a 
violent negative on the full action of his nature upon its 
legitimate growth. Besides this lawful and nolW reaction, 
without which the whole political life of society would stagnite 
and even putrefy, there are, of course, the common, irrational, 
and guilty elements of disorder, which mingle with and modify, 
-and, in modifying, of necessity degrade, the movement of the 
higher principle. It has been found more convenient by govern- 
ments, from the time of the Greek republics downwards, to 
expel unruly and antagonistic elements, than to control them. 
But the inconveniences arising from the residence of discontented 
refugees abroad have assumed a new character. When the 
question was only one of a dispute^ succession, it would be 
limited to the circle of adherents of OTamily, and vrdtold die out 
with the death or the re^alisorption of its last representatives. 
When the expulsion depended on the triumph of one sect or 
faction over another, and the parties were hot divided by funda- 
mental principles, then under the mere friction of time the evil 
gradually wore away. But the modem form of refugeeism from 
France, as it subsists at this moment, is deeply formidable. 
The refugee, in the main, represents a liberty which has existed, , 
and has been put down ; and there is perpetuid and internecine 
war bethreen liberty ai||| its destmyers: 

With that war, as a virar of main force, as a war of clandestine 
invasions, like the landing at Boulogne — or, worst of all, as a war 
,.*^kateful assassinations, like that of the l4chof Jnnuary, 1858— 
England, were she permitted to exercise an option, would rather 
have nothing to do. Is it pretended that She courts the society 
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of the expelled ? What i» there in her, what is there in th^^ 
that should make her desire it ? Jf she is lordid in the pufstiit 
of her trade, they are penniless, and cannot feed her araiiee* If 
she is devoted to the love oi order, they only tend to hrealc 
and mar her stereotyped habits and the round of her peaceful 
occupations. If she is dogged and insular in her nationalitT', 
they come to her as foreigners* and commonly with all the dl#* 
tinctive points of foreignex% very sharply marked upon thail. 
Among them are to be found men high-minded, moderate, of 
comprehensive views ; but the class, as a class, have, from the 
misfortune of their position, a necessary tendeney to become 
the slaves of peculiar and narrow ideas. Blinded by calamity, 
irritated by persecution, the mind of man derives a partial com- 
pensation from worshipping its own theories and pushing opinions 
to extremes. It is not, then, because we love them tha^ they 
come among us. It is not because they are attracted by the 
warmth of sympathy among us for their revolutionary propensi- 
ties. Lis!en to the testimony of Ledru Bollin, the prophet or 
historian of our decay, as to his treatment in England :~ 

‘ Proscrift nous portions avec nous oe droit sacre du malbeiir 
cAz les barbares m^me, etait reconnu comme une es^iece de rehpon 
publique. Comment Ta-t-on respect^ ? 

‘Nous avons eu chaque jour a subir Tiiisulte; et Paristocratie 
Anglaise nous a fait trainer sur timtes les claies de son jounialisine, nous 
denonvaut k son peuple comme des for 9 ats 6chapp(§s du hagne, Comme 
de luisdrables bandits, comme les immondices des egoilts de Paris/ 

Nor is this statement wholly without, at the least, palliatloii*. 
We are not, as a people, too fond of strangers ; our reserve toward# 
them is, on the contrary, notorious. In truth, the virtues of die 
refugees are scarcely apmeciated among ns ; with their wet- 
nesses and their vices we we singularly indisposed to sympathita. 
Why, then, do they come here ? Not for our coni^cnience j nut 
for their own ; but for the convenience of the govemtnbnts wlto 
want to get rid of them, who in many cases, including, if ym 
are rightly informed, the case of Pierri himself, have actuary 
sent them ; nay, who probably at this very moment may be 
sending us a fair per centage of the person# arrested under the 
new law of Public Safety. Thus then, we have become tkm 
depository, into which all such continental government# ## 
are actively at war with freedom dischamp all that they want in 
get rid of. They come here, and our shIK in the affair is 
this, that we do not send them away. We boast too much ef 
our hospitality in this matter ; it is of a very pale and nentnd 

♦ ‘ Be la Decadence de rAu^eterre/ L 1. 
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tint. If we do not expel them, it is not from love of what we 
admit, but from abhorrence of the principle on which expulsion 
is founded, and from a sorrowing recollection that, if all this 
angry emotion, instead of^ finding here a safety-valve, were pent 
np within the limits of the continental countries, the consequence 
would be manifested in violent and fearful explosions, followed 
and avenged by more cruel punishment and by sterner repres- 
sion, each pressing upon the other in a succession of alternations 
full of fury, guilt, and misery. 

The expulsion of the discontented is an established practice* 
of the Govemsnent of France. England is near ; England is free ; 
England is powerful, and the inward touch of nature causes them 
to iinger as near as may be to the land of their birth. Nor on 
touching our shores do such persons change the character they 
may have brought with them from France. Such as she by the 
state of her institutions made them, such we receive and keep 
them. They continue here the same that they were there, only 
somewhat less inconvenient to the Government of their country. 
The wljole power of police and of espionage is as free to follow 
them as they were to come. That which England Irould not 
tolerate for a moment from its own Government it has nevertlt|h 
less not proscribed on the part of foreign States. The limperor is 
rich, and the refugees are poor ; the Emperor is strong, and they 
are weak. They get little here, but the cold shoulder from indi- 
viduals, and the instinctive dislike of authorities ; but the Em- 
peror has all the information and all the aid that the British 
Government can properly obtain for him ; and we believe that, 
though the acknowledgment of the fact has unhappily been for- 
gotten in the official pamphlet, yet it has been information con- 
veyed by British authority from England that has repeatedly 
enabled him to disconcert the designs epi his enemies. Is it not 
enough that, besides this positive aid, foreign police and foreign 
espionage may dog the refugees in every hour of their existence, 
at every point where they find rest for the sole of their feet 
may mark their haunts, find admission to their company, attract 
their confidence, worm out their secrets, attack them through the 
press, and indict them in the courts, besides putting in motion the 
vast power and influence of France to cover them with standing 
infamy ? Can anything be less reasonable than in circumstances 
like these, after pouring^ut upon us a crowd of anti-Napoleonist 
fugitives, then to complJP that some of them did here what others 
of tUem were doing in France ? that here, where the liberty, 
privacy, and domicile of individuals are legally inviolable, some 
of them did what they could not be prevented from also doing in 
France, where neither liberty, privacy, nor domicile avail for a 
* moment 
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moment ag^ainst the police^ where the acts of power cannot be 
made the subjects of public and free discussion^ much less its 
ag^ents called to account. The chief agents, then, in the matter 
of refugeeism are the expelling governments they alone thrive^ 
the refugees hither ; they alone, properly speaking, profit by theic 
coming. 

But there seems to be a growing sentiment among certain of 
these governments that it woitld be very well if, besides becoming 
the receptacle of whatever rubbish they may wish to shoot, we 
would undertake to lay it all out in gardens. The elements thtis 
imported among us are turbid in a degree far beyond our own 
population. But it is to the exigencies of our own population 
that our system of law, and our system of police, are adapted. 
It seems, therefore, to be openly or covertly demanded, that 
we should have a separate scheme of law, or police, or go-^ 
vernmental power, which shall do one of two things — either 
it shall isolate the refugees and place them as refugees under 
the operation of a peculiar system, or else it shall elevate and 
strain the laws applicable to the whole British community for 
the sake of restraining and punishing the handful of refugeea 
that are among us. This it is that England, aggrieved and 
complaining in her turn, pronounces to be really too bad 5 and 
this it is that with heart and soul, under all vicissitudes, she 
means to the utmost and the latest of her power to resist. 

But besides the wholly vain and irrelevant charge against us 
as the fosterers of crimes that are admitted to have been hatched 
only in the dark, there is another class of statements in the 
official tract, which are brought to sustain the allegations of the 
Walewski despatch. The revolutionary associations hold meet-* 
ings,t pronounce discourses, publish writings. It seems that 
there is a cafe near Tei4|ple Bar called the Discussion Forum. 
How serious were the discussions of this Forum, we may judge 
from the narrative : on y boit^ on y nuxnge^ et on y fait en mime 
temps de la politique* In November last it was debated, ‘Whether 
regicide might be in certain circumstances justifiable ?* This 
question is said to have been openly discussed. It is not, howw 
ever, even alleged that the discussion had any bearing whatever 
on the case of Louis Napoleon. But the case of the Discussiem 
Forum has become palpably ridiculous. Mr. Carpenter, its pre* 

♦ In the Times of March 18 will be found a stalRient, clear, detailed, and, #0 
far as we know, to this ufoment not confuted, not eyen contradicted, showing how 
the criminals of January remained secure and pre]^red their scheme in France not 
less easily than in England. 

t P. 21. ; 
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sident, boldly wrote to the Emperor to state that it was a society 
of the most unpretending kind, which gave relaxation to men of 
business in middle life, by the purely theoretic treatment of his~ 
torical questions. The Emperor received the explanation with a 
manliness which does him honour. He at once, through a secret 
tary, admitted the explanation without reserve, and expressed 
his regret that the author of the pamphlet should have miscon* 
strued circumstances so satisfactorily explained. The loss, ^how- 
ever, to the pamphlet was a serious one. This vital part of it 
was pillared on three allegations only; and here was one of 
them ruthlessly cut away by an unvarnished tale from Mr. 
Carpenter. 

Again^ says M. La Guerroniere, on the 9th of February, 
M. Bernard, at the Club Frangais^ in Leicester Square, delivered 
a furious speech, and declared the Emperor and his government to 
be tlie lawful victims of any one who chose to destroy them. This 
was received with maniacal cheers. We are not told that the 
speech was not punishable by law.. W e are not told that the F rench 
Government desired the speaker to be prosecuted. The bill of 
Loid Palmerston was then before the House of Commons^ but as it 
could not have been applied retrospectively, it could not possibly 
famish a reason for suffering M. Bernard to deliver an mcendiary 
oration with impunity. Again, Pyat on the 24th of%’ebruary 
published his Lettre aw ParhmeM et a la Prensey ‘ le veritable 
manifeste de rassassiaat.’ One hundred and fifty pamphlets, 
so we are assured^ have been published since 1852, most of them 
in London, The apology foi assassination has been a standing, 
almost a daily one. We ask, why do we hear of this now for 
the first time? If it was thought that publications which had 
appeared in l^^ndon recommended assassination, why was not 
their legality tried? Nay, why was not the English, along with 
the Belgian press, made the subject of representation to the Con^ 
grass at Paris in 1856 ? At that Congress Belgium was unrepre- 
sented : England was there by her foreign minister. He was 
invited to join, and to our shame he did join^ in denouncing the 
press of Belgium, and in menacing that brave, wise, and free 
state with foreign forca At that very time, it now appears 
from the statement of the official pamphlet, there were almost 
daily defences of assassination published iti London, and yet not 
a syllable was said on the subject ! 

It may be said that me silence of the Imperial Government 
has been due to an extreme of respectful reserve and of tenderness 
for the autonomy of England. Now, even were the facts of the 
case made good, this explanation of the silence would not suffice. 

The 
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Tlie fact would still remaiu that tllere can be no ri^ht to complain 
of the inefficacy of laws which have never been tried^ The case 
of Peltier was on record* It was there seen how, under circum- 
stances of loop: exasperation, an English jury remembered it$ 
duty, and brought in a verdict against a man arraigned for Ubdlil^v 
one who had only just ceased to be a mortal enemy. VWiy was^^ 
it to be taken for granted, the English people have a nght io 
ask, that there would be a-'l%ss faithful application of the priiii- 
ciples of justice, where the sovm*eign, "whose dignity and safety 
were brought, and that far more foimidably, into question, was 
only known as a fast friend ? There are, indeed, dark intimaf 
tions in some of the productions named at the head of tliis 
article, which might seem to supply a partial explanaticm of the 
strange contrast between the obstinate neglect to use our laws 
and the precipitate denunciation of them* But in truth M* La 
Guerroniere himself compels us to believe that the are 

not as he states them* For after the broad the gaping 

promise, of Count Walewski, what are the proofs he has pro- 
duced? First, the existence of a Discussion Forum, whose 
innocence has since been acknowledged by authoiity from 
Fmnoe. Secondly and thirdly, a speech of M. Bernard <atd u 
letter of M, Pyat ; the one spoken, and the other printed, since 
the attenmtf and not before it* Where then are the ‘ lumdsed 
and fifty pamphlets ^ published chiefly in London, which drew 
down upon England the unmeasured wrath and vituperation of 
the Colonels of French tegiments, and the more guaided but 
sufficiently serious charges of the Foreign Minister of the French 
Government? ‘ tlm three hu/tdted prant biti Of the 

hundred and fifty, surely one might have been quoted, to make 
go^>d the cruel and stinging accusation. Even then we might 
still have asked why it was that no appeal was maile to. the piu- 
teciion of the laws : but there would have been at least snnm 
semblance of a case if this cloud of incendiary publications had 
really betm engendered hefe. As the matter stands it is no less 
undeniable, than it may seem incredible, that, after the chaige 
of (>ount Walewski, after the addresses of the Colonels, after 
vivid description by Count Perdigny of the astonishment of 
Fmnc^ at the lawlessness »of England, after the miserable suiih 
serviency of the Phlmerstnn Administration, and in the very 
book wiiich is published under the immediate superintendence of 
the Emperor 'to sustain the accusationi, and which expressly 
promises to prove them, there is not an attempt at proof, not an 
allegation of a single £sct; beyond the existence of tlie Disenaston 
Forum now admitted to be innocent, and the proceedings of 
M, Bernard and M* Pyat, both of which were after the attentat^ 

and 
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ai^d both of whom, we may ad<f, are now under prosecution by 
the British Government.* 

At first view, then, the conduct of the Emperor and his 
Ministers presents the appearance of a heap of blunders and 
inconsequences. Kepressive measures are demanded for all 
France,^ the same breath that the people are acquitted of having 
engendered the evil that they are meant to subdue. A change of 
laws, which no sovereign c^ould ask ftom a legislature of his own 
without a case tdllsustain the demand, is sought from a foreign 
country without any manifesto of facts and proofs to support it. 
When at length a studied argument proceeds from the press of 
France under Imperial au^ices to supply the void, the evidence 
for the public tolerance of the doctrine of assassination in 
England sinks into the miserable dimensions of three circum- 
stances only ; two of which are subsequent to the attentat^ and 
the other is found untenable and is therefore promptly and 
wisely abandoned. We close the pamphlet of M. La Guerro- 
niere, asking ourselves ‘ And is this really all ? Has he nothing 
else to say ? Was it on the ground supplied by such a case as 
this that so eminent and far-sighted a calculator as the Emperor 
exposed his political credit to the discomfiture it has suffered by 
our peremptory refusal of his peremptory demand, an<L that he 
consented in an evil liour to exchange the warm, we mignt almost 
say the affectionate, indignation on his behalf, with which tlie 
English nation had heard of the tragical events of January the 
fourteenth, for that averted eye, and that firm resolution, with 
which they have been compelled to treat an unjust and precipitate 
assault upon their laws of political hospitality ? ' 

Not only, then, have the people of England a good defence in 
this cause, but they have just cause of complaint. Against whom, 
however, is it that this complaint principally lies ? We have seen 
that palpable solecisms glare upon us ip the proceedings of the 
F'rench Government ; apparently it has fallen into a crowd, almost 
a chaos, of blunders. But for our parts, we think much too 
highly of the tact, sagacity, and logic of the Emperor, to accept 
this as an adequate solution of the questions before us. Nowhere 
is the human understanding more nett and perspicuous than in 
France — nowhere do men better know their own minds. When, 
in the examination of human action, effects do not appear duly 


* Were we not indisposed to load this article with prolonged details we should 
invite the attention of our good friends and neighbours in France to a speech 
delivered by Mr. Smith O’Bnen in the House of Commons on the lOtiii of April. 
1848. Such a speech against a foreign ally would not, we are convinced, be 
permitted ; and if at any time we have tolerated more than they think riglit with 
regard to a foreign goveniment, at least it is less than we allow against our own. 

to 
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to follow from their cahses, and when the 6xplanatioil of an in- 
sufficient intellip^ence is thus excluded, ulterior inquiries inust 
arise. In the present instance, there are a multitude of them* 
One is, were the views of the French Govetitaent really limited 
to the ^actment of a measure, such as the Conspiracy Bill of the 
late Administration, or did they contemplate other and more 
extended conquests over our laws, to be obtained successively hy 
a judicious mixture of compliment and menace ? And another !s, 
since their delusion as to the state of opinion ilere was so gross 
and palpable, to whom did they owe it? How were they in- 
veigled into taking so false a step, and at whose door are they 
entitled to lay the blame of their sdinus and disparaging mis- 
carriage ? These questions we will now proc^ced to examine. 

Upon the face of the celebrated despatch of Count Walewski^s, 
it was plain that the cravings it betokened could not be satisfied 
by such a visionary meal as the Palmerston Government offered 
it in their ‘ Conspiracy to Murder Bill that the measure which 
we abhorred on the score of its vicious breed, or quality, the 
Government of France must repudiate on the score of quantity ; 
and that it could have no other value in the eyes of thos^it was 
intended to propitiate than as an acknov^ledgment of our guilt, 
an indic{n|don of our practical ^ntrition, aiffi an instalment of our 
debt to international comity, in the orthodox and imperial meaning 
of tlie terms. The complaint, it is true, was limited to the two 
points, that crime had been hatched in England, and that our laws 
favoured that process, and the open promulgation of the doc^ine 
of assassination. But nothing was asked in intelligible terms ; 
and as (,\)unt Walewski did not think fit to declare directly what 
it was that he wanted, we have no other means of estimating his 
intention than by searching for some positive declaration which 
may describe, at least by implication, the limit of his demands. 
Now, such a declaration we seem to find in one of the paragraphs 
of the despatch : — 

^Personne n’appr^cie et ne respecte plus que nous la lib^ralite avec 
laquelle I'Angleterre aime a pratiquer le droit d’asile envert* les (Strangers 
victiiries des luttes politiques. La France a toujours regards, [)our sa 
part, comme un devoir d’humattit6 de ne jamais fermer ses frontiiTcs ii 
aucune iiiforturie honorable, quelque parti qu’elle apparent; et le 
Gouvernement de Sa Majesty ne vieut point se plaindre que ses adver- 
saires puissent trouver uu refuge sur le sol Anglais, et y vivre paisible* 
ment en restant fideles a leurs opinions, a leurs passions memes, sous ia 
protection des lois Britanniques.’ 

France, then, appreciates our right of asylum, and would by no 
means desire us to abandon it. Nay, it is plain that she must 
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appreciate it, for she has always made a point of acting npon it, 
and has deemed it a duty of humanity never to close her frontiers 
to any honourable misfortune of whatever party. What can 
sound more satidEhctory, than this well-considered and skilfully- 
poised assurance ? • 

It may seem invidious on our part to aubjiect to the microscope 
of criticism iliplomatic language which satisfied Lord Palmerston 
in the second ly^lf-century of bis political experience. Still, we 
cannot but fed^ke a customer to wlurni tlie shopman is present ing 
a gem with a flaw, or a figure in rare old china with a mended 
arm: ‘Please to bring the otlier .skle forward— rturn it towards 
the light/ When the otNbr side of Count Walewski’s paragraph 
is turned towards the light, the aspect of it is marvellously dif- 
ferent. His argument is this^ — how could France fail to resj)ect 
the right of asylum, when she has always herself granted it? 
Thrust the other side a little forward, and it reads manifestly thus : 
the right of asylum which France respects in England, and which 
ahe does not require you to aband<m, is that rigbf in the sense and 
to the extent in which she herself permits if, and no more. It is 
plairfthat the diplomatist, who in the day of need should attempt 
to quote this passage against the Oovernment of France for any 
wider purpose than'fbat we have now defined, would be igno- 
miniously cast and exploded. It would be just as rational to 
present a fiv expound note at the counter of the Bank of England, 
and demand change for a hundred in return. 

I^ow, and in what manner, it is that France understands and 
practises the right of asylum, it may not be easy for us to explain. 
For her proceedings, as to all such matters, are veiled at present 
in deep obscurity. Her police, like a pestilence, * stalks in the 
darkness/ Personal liberty exists during the pleasure of the 
Government. That pleasure may be regulated by prudence, but 
it is not controlled by the guarantee of publicity. No kahean 
corpus keeps open for the prisoner of the State an avenue of 
connexion with the light of common day. The^acts of authority 
cannot be questioned. This may, or it may not, be a good 
r^ime. But where such is the system actually prevailing for 
native-born subjects, it is vain to talk of the right of asylum for 
aliens. Nor is it less vain to cite the recollection of shelter 
afibrded to the fallen and exiled royalty of England, for that 
shelter was afforded in a state of things wl^lly different. Political 
reasons amply covered what personal affection also prompted, and 
indeed a price more than adequate to the benefit had been paid 
for it beforehand, in the shameful subserviency of the later Stuorts 
to the crown of France. 

Unfortunately, 
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Unfortunately, act tbe pmnts wbefe a casual ray glances fn$>Qn 
the question now before us, it affords but m sinister view cf the 
Napolednist interpretation of asylum. 

The evil genius of the late Government didisot quitit evesi on 
its fall, but incited Lord Clarendon to deliver a pastbumctns 
oration. Among its most remarkable statements was the solemn 
assurance * that the late Foi^ign Secretary liad repeatedly stat^ 
to Count Walewski, and baa also had ‘ the bonier of explainlii^ 
to the Emperor of the French,’ that the rigbt*f as^^lum could 
not be infringed. How came he thus to state it ? to state it 
repeatedly ? to state it to the Emperor ? As the footprint shows 
the foot, and the matrix the figure tliife is to be cast in it, so tbe 
imprudent boast of Lord Clarendon betrays its correlative admis- 
sion, namely, the demand, desire, or hint from a foreign power, 
that the right of asylum should be tampered with. Nay, more, 
the climax of that boast measures in truth the depth of the dis-^ 
credit that it must entail. This had been explained ‘ repeatedly 
therefore the suggestion and invitation had been repeatedly con- 
veyed. But no Foreign Minister of England could be Worthy 
of his olBce, who, upon the first disclosure of such a proposal 
from abroad, did not meet it with such an answer as would 
effectually prevent its being re|>eated at hll. Tbe fact that it 
was from time to time repeated by the sagacious Government of 
a close ally, shows that, in the judgment of that ally, nothing 
was wanted but pressure and perseverance to produce the desired 
result ; that the resistance was one of decorum rather than of 
conviction ; that England seemed to be at length found vulnerable 
through her agents, and vulnerable not in the heel but in tluise 
noblest organs, the head and heart, by which it is that her judg- 
ment and her affections vie with each other in clinging to the 
cardinal principles of freedom. 

Other incidents, however, collateral to this controversy, have 
further illustrated Count Walewski’s appreciation of the right of 
asylum. With* the frankness which is known to be among his 
prominent characteristics, M. Persigny, whom we regret to 
describe as the late French Ambassador, apprised Lord Clarendon, 
in the very act of presenting the despatch of January 20, that 
France had made communications to the bordering countries,! 
inviting their attention to measures w»hich might be required for 
the prevention of murderous conspiracies. In due time we heard 
that Count Cavour, the able and enlightened minister of Sardinia, 
had presented a Conspiracy Bill to the Sardinian l^arliament. 

♦ Speech, March 1, 1858, p. V. 
t Speach of Lord Clareadou, p. 7. 
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enforced submission of his was an evident result of the 
gratuitous truckling of the Palmerston Administration. He could 
not have refused except at the hazard, nay, the certainty of war, 
and of the extmcflba ^ liberty in Piedmont as its result, what 
England, forsooth^ bad consented to do. England had consented. 
But what England ? The England of diplomacy and administra- 
tion, not the England that lives in |he Houses of Parliament and 
in the nation that inhabits these shores. It was natural that 
Sardinia should conceive the necessity to be dire indeed, when 
she saw bending before the storm a minister who had proved 
his prowess by quarrelling different times with every State in 
the civilised world, and witn most of them several times over. 
She did not understand the strange idiosyncracies, and the in- 
curable levity of character, the want of all solid appreciation of 
right, as it is contradistinguished from might and from con- 
venience, which made one and the same British minister at once 
the most likely to trespass upon the just claims of foreign 
countries, and to abandon those of his own. But when England 
asserted herself, Sardinia revived, aud showed her repugnance to 
the poisoned cup, even though it was tendered by a hand she 
had every reason to respect. She appears now to wait for 
further guidance from the ulteAor stages of the cause as iHmay 
be developed among us. It is plain that she will not, by her own 
choice, surrender one tittle of her freedom. Not even a bad 
example from us would, we believe, seduce her, were it not that 
our apostacy would have the effect of leaving her in a state of 
isolation, and placing her under what is equivalent to absolute 
duresse. 

But besides Sardinia, the painful case of Switzerland has like- 
wise been brought before the public eye. We know not whether, 
in the fulness of that confidence which he had such reason to 
repose in men that outran all his wishes, Louis Napoleon made 
known to the Palmerston Government the dictatorial part he meant 
to play in his correspondence with Switzerland. It soon ap- 

I ieared, however, that the political cookery of France was not 
ess varied in its scope, than are her operations in the material 
cuisine; and the same difference was exhibited in the tones 
used to England attd to Switzerland, as may be perceived occa- 
sionally in the manners of some ip^ll railway functionary in his 
modes of address to first and to third-class passengers respec- 
tively. Here, at least, it came out pretty plainly, what good care 
was to be taken of the Swiss initiative, and how the right of 
asylum was to be interpreted on the south-eastern frontier. The 
replies of the Swiss Government were described by the French 
Minister in language overstepping, as we should have said, those 
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salutary restraints of diplomatic reserve which, like so n^y 
other usages of society, we do not justly appreciate until we set 
how when they are disregarded the weaker party suffers. They 
were ‘dilatory and evasive.^ The Swiss authorities wete^ {>el^ 
exnptorily required to mend their manners ; and apply to refii|feej| 
that system of modified confinement for which we have not the 
word as we have not the thito, but which the French describe by 
the term intemer^ and the Italian States, we believe, by the phrase 
mandate da confine. They have also been enjoined to receive^at 
certain points authorised political agents, under the misused name 
of consuls ; and we have still to watch with much interest for tbfe 
issue. But all this evidence places beyond dispute, we appre- 
hend, the real nature of the requisition made upon England. To 
respect our initiative, and refrain from indicating aUy particular 
plan, was alike graceful and astute. Such a course was calculated 
at once to earn the praise of moderation, and to obtain a maxi- 
mum of present concession ; while it had the immense advantage 
of leaving the French Government free to decline remaining 
satisfied with what it had not asked, and to open by degrees its 
ulterior views on the right of asylum. All this was obvious as thO 
day. It was in proportion clear, that such a line of action should 
have been traversed by a request from the British Ministry first 
and chiefly for proof of the connexion between English law and 
the evil to be met ; but secondly, for a statement of the extent and 
nature, as well as ground, of the claims that France thought her- 
self internationally justified in making for legislative changes* 
But, in truth, a spirit of infatuation, to us wholly inexplicable, 
appears to have presided over the whole conduct of the late 
Ministry in this high and vital matter — a conduct not less dis- 
honourable to England, not less unjust to France, than it was 
fatal to their own credit and existence. 

And it is now time that we should consider the extraordinary 
particulars of that closing scene in which, as a Belgian joutnalist 
wittily says, ‘ JJaudacieux Palmerston sest trouve tout h coup 
accuse detimiditd ; PhaCton est mort de prudence ^ ^ The French 
Government, as we have found, has on this occasion sufferofl a 
grievous and mortifying rebuff in consequence of having first 
been led into egregious follies — follies which must have bad 
some especial cause. It is intelligible, as it is also lamentabte| 
that wittiin his own domain the Emperor should for once lofa^ 
his head after an alarm affecting the Empress with himself, afid 
should for the moment, contrary to his wont, found his pbHcy,. 
or impolicy, upon a basis of emotion. But to us, at least, it is 
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incredible that be should proceed to address a 'passionate 
<jpistle, like that of January 20, to a great country, co-equal with 
Fmncc, of his own mere motion, without having first felt his 
way, without having received some encouragement to take so 
t^xtraord inary a step from those to whom he would naturally look 
for information about the state trf’ opinion in England. If he 
really sent the despatch of January 20th with a peremptory 
purpose to force it upon the Britis*h Government, and if it was 
finally received by Lord Clarendon only because be had no right 
to reject it, then undoubtedly Louis Napoleon has himself only 
to thank for the very untoward course of the aftair. But this 
despatch was not a direct communication from the Minister in 
Paris to the Minister in Downing-street. It was ti*ansmitted to 
M, dc Persigny ; and the order was that lie should carry it to 
Lord Clarendon. It must, therefore, have reached the hands of 
Lord Clarendon at a personal interview. W e should be curious 
to know what passed at that interview. Did M. de Persigny 
make his entrance in tragic heat, such as faitldully represented 
the cliolcr of fiis official instructor at head-quarters? Did 
he by his energetic language sustain the despatch, and drive 
home its accusations upon England? And, again, did tlie 
Foreign Secretary’s ears tingle upon receiving such a letter as 
had never before been addressed to the representative of his 
country, and did he take it into his hands with a dignificM] pro- 
test against its injustice and his own shame ? One iialf of these 
queries we cannot answ^er, but the other half we can. It may 
or (we frankly admit) it may not be, that the Ambassador ad- 
dressed himself to his disagreeable business in a tone of reluct- 
ance and of apology. It has often happened that the bearer of 
an important mission has, by his manner or his words, encouraged 
the recipient to a friendly remonstrancx?, and has given him to 
understand, by methods well understood, that he was himself 
not unwilling to remit the obnoxious paper to its author that it 
might be manipulated anew, or that* it might be wliolly with- 
drawn. It would not surprise us, if ever that ricketty and 
tumble-down old tenement in Downing-street, which we call the 
Foreign Office, were to deliver up the secrets that are, as it w'ere, 
its dead, should we then find that such was the course of that 
necessarily remarkable and histoi^ interview. We are, at any 
rate, led towards, if not to, this inclusion by the tone of Lord 
Clarendon and of his sub-agent Lord Cowley* In his marvellous 
speech of the 1st of March, Lord Clarendon gives us some ac- 
count of the conversation. It does not at all appear from that 
speech, that the French Ambassador was particularly enamoured 
of the Walewski despatch ; but it is made plain beyond dispute 
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that that despatch, which asserted that British laws faydllired 
assassination, was received by the Foreign Minister of England 
with the tranquillity, not of self-command, but of actual appmval# 
For he tells us, indirectly indeed, yet nj^st plainly, that the 
despatch as a whole was so moderate as to be really below wbat 
the occasion required. If, says Lord Clarendon, England and 
France changed places, if what has happened in eacli res|>ec5»- 
tively had happened in the* other, and if, ^ five days after that 
murderous attempt, I had addressed to Lord Cowley such a 
des})atch as the French Ambassador received from Count 
Walewski, I should have been considered by your Lordships and 
the other house of Parliament, and the whole country, a very 
fechle exponent of the universal popular indignation * (p. 9). 

Can it then be doubted that Lord Clarendon must have spoken 
in the same sense as be has here indicated to M. de Persigny, 
and imis^have paid compliments to the French Government on 
its ni()deration in being content to be so ^ feeble an eKponent of 
the universal popular indignation ’ ? Nay, even the vote of the 
House of Commons, the downfall of the once favourite Ministry, 
and ‘ the universal popujar indignation ’ awakened thouglmut 
England in a sense far other than that he dreamed of, did not 
avq^l to open the sealed eyes and restore the bewildered under*^ 
standing ; for on that same 1st of March he proceeded to 
what was then still his opinion of the despatch of t>)Uttt 
Walewski. He said it contained neither insult, menace, nor 
pressure towards the people of this country and while he 
thought that in some parts, which he read, a word or two might 
be omitted or altered with advantage, he exempted from all re* 
probation, and stamped with his direct and repeated sanction and 
concurrence,! the assertions that assassination, elevated to a doc- 
trine, was preached openly among us, and that our English juris- 
prudence favoured the designs and the plans of murderers abroad. 

Meanwhile, according to the precedent of Sheridan, while Lord 
Clarendon Iiero was mad in white satin, his confidant at Paris, l^ord 
Cowley, was mad in white linen. The decision of the House of 
Commons threw that nobleman into a state of the strongest eat- 
citement : and the censure they passed upon the Government 
was, according to a somewhat novel view (as we think) of diplo^ 
matic duty, followed by the censures which tlie British Amb^- 
sador passed upon them. Hb had temerity enough to extol as 
prudent, in his letter of the 20th of February, the very cotidllOt 
which the Parliament and the country had just solemnly con- 
demned. Now do we not hesitate to say, judging from the whole 
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tone of that most tinwarrantable despatch^ coupled with the lan- 
guage of Lord Clarendon, that both must too plainly have been 
principals ab initio in misleading the Government of France with 
respect to the public ^ipinion in England, and luring them on to 
the ill-advised and ill-omened measures which have not only over- 
thrown ministers and ambassadors, but have agitated England 
from end to end, have brought upon the Government of Napoleon 
the public discredit of a most seriod^i political miscarriage, and 
have given, for the time at least, a heavy nvrench to the compact 
relations and reciprocal goodwill of the two States. 

Thus, at the critical moment of the Walewski despatch, the 
conduct of the late ministry would appear to have been alike un- 
faithful to the people and Crown of England, and injurious to the 
Government of France. But it was not only at that particular 
jwint of time that they erred. Beforehand they had themselves 
laid the train for unsettling and disturbing the relations the two 
countries : and after they had lured FVance onward into unwise 
demands, they took every measure that was calculated to insure 
their defeat. We proceed to the proof of these assertions. 

The relations between England and France had even before the 
present controversy been subjected on several grave occasions to 
shocks sufficiently rude, from that unintelligible caprice, of which 
we presume that we must regard Lord Palmerston as the source, 
and Lord C^llarendon as the instrument. Nothing could be worse 
than the manner in which the ministry were preparcnl for th(‘ very 
inception of any misunderstanding abroad. The habitudes of 
Christian Europe and the rales of the modern civilisation, if 
they do not c^xtinguish the emotions of rivalry and anli]>athy as 
between different governments, at lea^ repress them : and po- 
tentates with their advisers are often compelled to act upon prin- 
ciples more beneficial than they eitlic^r know or feel, to mankind 
or to themselves. Positive and disinterested friendship, rare 
among public men, is rarer among States; and >et the sense of 
deceru y has been raised to such a point, that those wIjo represent 
States are fain to have peace and good will habitually on their 
tongue, and are obliged to confess themselves bound by corre- 
sponding obligations. Nay, more, if they are slow to yield one 
tittle of their respec'iive interests, and too ready to imagine serious 
grounds of conflict where they do not exist, still they rarely gO 
out of their way to seek utterly bootless occasions of quarrel. 
The consequence is, that, as the ant in summer lays up grain for 
the winter, so every State, as a general rule, has in her diplomatic 
sphere what is analogous to a surplus in finance, and lays up in 
ordinary seasons a stock of ostensible and avail ablc^ good will for 
critical times. Hence when accidental collisions arrive, through 
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an exuberance of national feeling, or through some in<K«i£irotion of 
distant agents, or through those shocks of change which man 
can neither anticipate nor control, the parties may at le^t enter 
into their debate with no long bill on either side of slights re- 
ceived and grudges cherished, no ready-made stock of coai«^ 
bustihles heaped up, which, encountering a spark of momentary 
anger, must break into a flame. Such is the general habit, which 
regulates the intercourse (Jf|piiodern and Christian States. But 
such was not the rule of the Tate ministry. On the contmry, that 
ruh^ was more nearly inverted. No friendship seemed ever to bo 
cherished but for the sake of an enmity ; no enmity ever to be 
laid aside but in order to provoke or exasperate some other more 
popular or promising quarrel, of which the exigencies were such 
as to demand the whole energies of the Foreign Office, and of its 
inspiring genius at the head of the Government, to conduct with 
adequate asperity. For even in our ashes live their wonted fires ; 
the sjiirits in Erebus burnished their arms, hunted or groomed 
their liorses, as they had done on earth ; and Lord Palmerston, 
defunc t as Foreign Secretary, retained in his separate state those 
habits of thought and action, and still exhibited that incompre- 
hensible compound of the vapouring and the cringing cj^uajity, 
whi(;h had been engendered by the long action of stdf-wiU in a 
mind incapable of profound convictions ; which tried Lord Grey, 
which vexed I-^ord Melbourne, which, gathering strength with its 
inveteracy and with the diminution in relative weight of the head 
of the Government, defied Lord Joiin Russell, and despised the 
decencies of loyalty to Lord John Russell’s Royal Mistress ; 
which pliilosophically slumbered in the Home Department 
during the two years ofikhe administration of Lord Aberdeen, 
and which, arriving in triumph at the seat of power, found jready- 
made in Lord Clarendon a tool alike obsequious, pliant, and 
efi'cctive. 

We have already reminded the reader 6f those scandalous con- 
cessions to the French Government, with regard to the Belgian 
press, which were made by Lord Clarendon, without the authority 
or knowledge of Parliament, at the Congress of Paris in 1 1^56* 
The recent acts of subserviency capped the ministerial career in 
a manner suited to its earlier misdeed. And yet, strange to say, 
the same Government which could thus exhibit its readiness tu 
sacrifice to France on one occasion the liberties of Belgium, and 
on another the laws and honour of England, yet at various timcHS 
not only differed with France, and resisted its policy, but differed 
on grounds totally incomprehensible — differed in the teeth of the 
most obvious considerations of prudence, nay, even abandoned its 
own publicly-announced convictions, apparently for no other 
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reason than in order to differ with and to thwart her. And 
although, on the questiong to which we now refer, the Govern- 
ment of the Emperor appears to have behaved with self-command 
and moderation, yet we cannot but fear that the capricious follies, 
of which it was made the butt, must h||ve been observed and 
remembered. And should the dark day ever come when these 
two great nations shall once again revive the colossal feuds of 
their forefathers, and should the^ ^'Governments be driven to 
rake up the grievances they may at this or that time severally 
have endured, among them, we believe, will be found the ill- 
handled proceedings to which we are now about to refer. We 
shall advert to the facts, without attempting to explain them. 
Such a task is far beyond our skill. It still remains a curious 
and impenetrable dilemma of psychology as well as of politics 
to find out how it can have been possible for a Britisdi Minister 
so often to provoke despots, and yet so uniformly to damage 
liberty 5 to take his recreation only in friendships and alliances, 
and to make quarrels alone his business ; to have the appetite 
for squabbling so deeply set in a nature otherwise noted for its 
want of depth, that when, by accidental necessity, is at a truce 
with enemies, he must turn round and belabour his friends. 

Tile earliest opportunities were chosen, after the peace of 
Paris, for the dilassement of quarrelling with France. And early 
they were indeed : for in the very year of the treaty France had 
already joined with Russia in an official complaint of the breach 
of it by England. We cannot at this time enter on the details 
of the quarrels respecting the Isle of Serpents and tlie Bessarabian 
frontier. We could, however, too easily show that they were 
marked by the usual inauspicious ^features of precipitancy, 
vapouring, and ill-success ; but a later and still open breach, 
with respect to the political settlement of the Principalities, 
demands more particular notice. 

Strange as it may s^m, there is nothing mor# difficult than to 
make a people understand the wrongs of anotker people. In 
1853 the English nation at last comprehendcnl ^«that Russia had 
committed a wrong against Turkey, and a wrong against Europe, 
by the invasion of the Rouman or Danubian Principalities. The 
diplomatic evil was perceived ; the European danger was felt ; 
but the cruel practical and local mischief and oppression were 
never thought of. There was then, and there still prevails, in 
England a gross and Egyptian darkness of understanding on the 
subject of the Principalities. The schoolmaster, if indeed he be 
abroad, has not had time hitherto to touch upon it ; and the press, 
with a very few honourable exceptions, has not found the topic 
one suited to the palate of an English reader at his breakfa|t- 
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table, where the labours of reflection ought not to be too Urgelj 
imposed. And yet ne\rer was there a mure touching, a morr 
telling, rarely has there existed a more momentous ease*, 

There was a time when the westward movement of Mahoh' 
me tan ism was progremvoly desolating the fairest provinces lOf 
the world with the molt cruel wars that ever afflicted the humaxi 
race. Tiie seats of ancient civilisation and of subsisting empire 
fell, one by one, within thewithering and strangling gri|>e of tim 
Sultans. Europe thrilled from end to end with fear; and evfi[l 
amidst the deadly conflicts of Protlstants and Roman Catliolica 
in tlie Elizabethan age, when the greatest of all our (Queens, and 
perhaps of all our Sovereigns, was in almost daily oxpectatiem of 
a crusade by the Powers in the Papal interest against her king- 
dom, still prayers were ordered to be offerecl^ in the churches of 
England for the success of the empire against the Turk. At 
that dark time, when it was yet uncertain whether Germany 
would stay the deluge on the West, a race little known to history 
had already towards the North set up on behalf of Christendom 
their own breasts for an impenetrable barrier. That was the 
Rouman race^ who inhabit the Principalities of W^allachia ami 
Moldavia. By their own good swords they secured for them- 
selves terms which, on the light conditions of moderate tribute 
and tiie admission of a nominal superiority, secured the freedoi^ 
and the Christianity of their country. 

In later times the Principalities have had another part to play. 
Turkey, by becoming impotent, has become harmless for aggres- 
sion, Even self-defence of her prbvinoes properly so called has 
been found to lie beyond her power. By a strange turn of for* 
tune and of policy, it has become the interest of Chris teodom 
defend Islam on the North against a formidable Christian neigh- 
bour. Between Turkey and Russia lie Wallachia and Moldavia. 
Wallacliia and Moldavia, free and progressive, having laW|i» 
liberties, and (ft^stitutions, as well as traditions, to defend, and 
animated witl^ a consciousness of political existence, womd 
pose a living obstacle to Russian ambition. Such an obatacle ia 
in the long run the only one worth having. For the spirit , of 
aggression never dies ; while alliances by coercion, formed |i> 
restrain it, are mutable and precarious. By a great and 
combination, Russia has been both chastised and checked ; but | 
the main purpose of the check was to obtain time in which Jto 
organize the materials not of a temporary but of a permanf^t^ 
not of an exotic but of an organic and self-acting resistance 
her encroachments. 

Hence it was that, with true wildom, the improvemeitt of thcr 
permanent condition of the Principalities (we exclude Servia 
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throughout) was made from the very first one of the principal 
objects of tbe war. It formed one of the famous Four Points of 
August, 1854. It occupied largely the attention of the European 
negotiators at Vienna in 1855, and at Paris in 1856. There was 
one grand object to gain : to give tliese important countries fail 
play, to expand their resources, and to ccjtosolidate their institu- 
tions. There were many rocks to avoid, Turkey, with an 
excusable but purblind selfishness, ,paturally thought tliat the 
best thing for them would be the blessing of an incorporation 
with that decrepit Empire, instead of a merely nominal subordi- 
nation to Constantinople. Austria could not afford to have in 
the neighbourhood of Hungary a State flourishing under a free 
political organization, so that she has naturally enough fallen in 
with the views of Turke 3 ^ Russia had before her citlier of two 
games to be plaj^d. One was to renew the corrupt com- 
bination with Turkey against Roumanian liberties, trusting to 
her own skill and strength to obtain the lion’s share of what- 
ever might be filched or plundered from these cruelly mis- 
used provinces. The other was to become their cham})ion, 
and trust to good-will as the basis @f future influence. Happily 
there were three Powers concerned who had no selfish inteiests 
to serve ; and their judgment in the matter was prom])t, th*- 
(dded, and unanimous. Articles were inserted in the Tieaiy of 
Paris, which provided for an appeal to the people of the Piin- 
cipalities witli respect to the future form of their intcjrnal organi- 
zation, subject always to the preservation of the rights of Ihirki^y, 
namely, the suzerainty {iiiot sovereignty), and the tribute of, we 
believe, some 40,000/. a yeai. In opening the discussion on 
this part of the subject,* the French Plenipotentiary, who was 
also the President of the Congress, at once declared that the 
question of questions for the two Principalities was, whether they 
should be single or united ; and he declared loudly for tlieir 
union. Lord Clarendon followed Count Walew^i, and, on the 
part of liugland, shared and supported {partaye et appuic) the 
same o})inion. Turkey replied, that the union not desired 
by tlie inhabitants of the Principalities, Austria said the union 
should not be forced on them, but that after the elections, if it 
should prove to be desired by the two populations, then it might 
ije granted. She had herself military possession of the country, 
and, in concert with Turkey, she was taking care to provide that 
the elections should be so managed as to exhibit no such desire. 
Sardinia sided unequivocally with France and England, Russia 
was prudently silent. She had not, with her compact organiza^ 
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tion, the same motives, as dislocated Austria, for dreading free- 
dom on her frontiers ; but it was hardly to be supposed she <#»uld 
much desire an union which would be so hostile to her illegiti- 
mate influence upon the. Principalities, and, above all, which 
would leave her effectively and not only in name separated 
from the provinces of Tilrkey proper. 

Up to this point all was satisfactory : thfe outlines of a noble 
policy had been freely and« boldly sketclied. The Powers felt 
that they were now really busied about the objects of the war, 
and wore finishing by policy what force had well begun. Austria 
and Turkc^y had spoken, Russia had been silent — each of the three 
for herself respectively : independent Europe w^as adetjuately 
represented by the consentient voices of France, Knglatul, and 
Sardinia. But then we had not yet obtained tlie inestimable 
boon of a better Understanding with Austria, ^or had the time 
yet, we presume, arrived of those mysterious proceedings, what- 
ever they may have been, connected with the relation of Austria 
to her Italian possessions, which have since formed the subject of 
smart debate in the House of Commons, and of the statesmanlike 
and (‘ffective letter of the historian Farini to Mr. Gladstone. 

Jn the summer of 1857 the elections took place in the Piinci- 
paliti(*s. It then appeared that the Wall achian divan would be 
all but unanimous in favour of the Union, but that the divan for 
Moldavia would, on the contrary, be hostile to it. At th€^ same 
time it appeared that France, supported by Russia, Sardinia, atid 
Prussia, was loudly denouncing the violence by whic li the Mohla-^ 
vian elections had been carried. By an outrag(?ous act of usur- 
pation, Turkey had put down the freedom of the press, Ullicers, 
ap])oinled during the temporary regime under Austrian and 
Turkish influence, whpse business it was simply to prevent the 
use of any interference whatever with tlie free will of (he people, 
had, it was alleged, by the grossest use of intimidation, and even 
of violence, detetsred the principal j>artof the electors from voting, 
and had succeeded in packing the divan. The publication, which 
is named fifth oij^ the list at the head of this article, conclusively 
proved the charge by original documents. Many of these weie 
quoted last year in Parliament, and, astounding as was their 
nature, their authenticity was not denied by the then Goveni** 
merit. Yet, strange to say, it transpired that England was en- 
gaged In supporting these shameful transactions against the 
instances of France and Sardinia. She supported them in vain* 
The Elections were cancelled. The Divans met, and all but 
unanimously declared for the union. But the Ministry bad 
wheeled about, and England was now an opponent of the measure. 
For the sake of Austria, Lords Palmerston and Clarendon were 
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willixig to felsify their own declaratioiw, to doom about five 
millons of oppressed Christians to continue in their former state 
of weakness, and to have their territory still the miserable focus 
of those foreign intrigues which naust, ever entail internal mis- 
government as their result. Nay, more yet, by allowing Russia 
— now a declared friend of the union — to figure as tlieir pro- 
tectress, this indescribable policy threw into the anns ol the Czar 
those whom beyond all others we oiftght to keep in an attitude of 
jealousy as well as of independence towards him. Inhere is no 
koy within our knowledge, either to the infatuation or to the self- 
contradiction of this course of conduct except one. We pursued 
a course agreeable to Austria. In 1856 we were for the union ; 
but then Austria said it might be granted if the Roumans should 
show that they wanted it. In 1857 we were against it ; but then 
Austria, having failed in the elections, had been compelled to 
throw off the mask, and frankly declared it to be intolerable. 

Lord Palmerston has been overthrown in 1 858 for Gallicanism 
carried to a pitch at which it involved total blindness to his 
English duties. But his Gallicanism of 1858 is nothing to his 
Austrianism of 1857. Nor, if we are asked why l-ord Palmer- 
ston is thus devotedly attached to Austria, can we suggest any 
other reason than the ^fact that he was so long her bitterest 
enemy. 

This question of the Principalities is one of European im- 
portance ; and in regard to it Lords Palmerston and Clarendon 
had not only opposed France, but bad broken away from and 
reversed their own solemn declarations in order to oppose her. 
They have not been, as we trust they hereafter will be, called to 
justify in Parliament these as yet incomprehemible proceedings. 
They have not vouchsafed to the country apy information upon the 
grounds and ends of their strange tergiversation. We might 
follow up this case by showing other instances which appear to 
have be^ grasped at with a kind of morbid avidity for the 
purpose of finding the means of a helium or di](^lomatic 

war with the French Government, Among these is the resist- 
ance which these noble Lords thought fit to offer to the forma- 
tion of a canal for ships across the Isthmus of Suez. We have in a 
former Number* adverted to this question. We do not enter into 
4be scientific or commercial merits of the scheme : but by these 
it ought to stand or fall. But to offer it a political opposition was 
a grievous error ; and to found that opposition in part upon its 
being dangerous to British power hi India was such a blunder as 
might have been taken almost to betoken aberration of intellect. 


* Quart. Rev., No. CCIV., Art. HI. 
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However, tbe plan, though approved by Europe, had the mi»- 
fortune to be a French plan ; the reference of Lord Palmehitoti 
to British power in India had obviously a French meaning ; and 
it was then the cold fit, as it has been the hot fit since. That 
Ministry, which was but is not the organ of England, could only 
purchase the luxury of thwarting France almost up to the 
point of insult with impunity in one year, by being prepared 
with some astonishing subserviency, at tbe cost of the Jlritiahi 
people, to be tendered in the next by way of compensation. 

But, unhappily, though it was well meant, this subscrvieney 
proved a far heavier injury to France, than the bullying and coil- 
trariant humour. On the late occasion the Ministers went oti 
from one folly to another. They had utterly misconceived tbe 
temper of the people ; they never took the pains to consider the gist 
and spirit of the laws. They had become the sponsors, if, indeed, 
they were not, through Lord Cowley, rather the parents, to Count 
Walewski’s imputations; and they now hit upon a mode of 
meeting his demands which combined all possible faults into 
one cluster of deformity. It excited England to the uttermost, 
by a proposal which at the same time did not meet the real 
demand of France, nor consequently abridged her title to ask for 
new innovations. Again, the change proposed in the law proposed 
to alter what was good, while it left unchanged all that 
questionable ; and finally, as a crowning demerit, it had not 
the smallest tendency to check the specific evil at which it 
purported to be aimed. Thus tbe first fault of the now defunct 
Ministers was that they encouraged France in unjust accusations. 
Their second was that they admitted indeterminate demands. 
Their third was that tl^ey stung the best feelings of this country 
to the quick. Their fourth was that the measure they proposed, 
although it might seem for the moment, as all servility does, to 
gratify and tickle the self-complacency of those to wiiom it is a 
tribute, yet, being entirely beside the demand made, it did 
everything intbjed to acknowledge, but nothing to satisfy that 
demand. The last in the long string of offences was that by 
deluding France they sorely wronged her, and that by prov^)icil^g 
a new shock to ilne friendship of the two countries which they 
had before so unnecessarily strained, they inflicted an injury on 
both, and, indeed, on Europe at large. The only consolatoi*y 
item in the whole case was, that all this mischief coukl be 
ascribed to no worse motive than blundering inadvertency. 
They could not mean deliberately to sacrifice tbe hotiOUt isf 
their country; and they could scarcely avoid seeing that the 
project was likely to cost them the small remainder of their owvi 
popularity. 
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\ It remains, however, to make good such of our allegations as 
touch the merits of the now defunct Bill for altering the laws 
of conspiracy to murder. 

It would appear that, after all, this ill-starred measure was 
founded simply on what is called the necessity of doing some- 
thing. It was seen that a storm was rising beyond the Channel. 
A terrified Cabinet rushed hither and thither, looking for expe- 
dients. They encountered a snar» which was disguised as a 
godsend. They pitched upon what they thought an anomaly in 
the British laws, and some wiseacre suggested that they might 
felicitously offer as a measure at once of domestic law-reform 
and of foreign conciliation what, in truth, meant nothing but 
retrogression in the one department, and delusion together with 
dishonour in the other. , 

By the law of England conspiracy to murder is indictable as 
a misdemeanour. By the law of Ireland it constitutes a capital 
f^Ony. Tlie happy, the heaven-descended, idea of the measure 
was to split the difference. A little severity here, a little 
leniency there, and all parties would l)e pleased. So consjjiracy 
to murder was to be subject to one law in England and in Ire- 
land, and was to be a felony in both, but punishable with death 
in neither. To give dignity and weight to the proposal, it was 
introduced by the Prime Minister himself, who on this occasion 
commenced bis exercises for a degree in laws. What he had to 
show in the first place was, that the Bill would do something to 
diminish the evil of conspiracies to murder. If this were proved, 
he could then justly urge that it would be both a boon to the 
Emperor of the French, and also an improvement in domestic 
legislation. But it was as plain that, if the proof failed on* this 
point, the measure was delusive as regarded France, and retro- 
gressive as regarded England. The argument offered by Lord 
Palmerston was simple — nay, it was even original. Augment the 
punishment, said the Liberal Premier, and it stands to reason 
that you diminish the frequency of the offence. ^ Unfortunately, 
every British statesman for the last five-and-thirty years has 
been engaged in applying the precisely opposite doctrine ; in 
seeking to diminish offences by mitigating penalty, and thus 
giving certainty to the operation of the Jaw. On many subjects 
our political parties and our public men have differed ; but all 
our political parties, and all our public men, have agreed that not 
only reason but experience proved the soundness of the maxims 
on which for the third part of a century our legislation has been 
based. Strangest of all, Lord Palmerston has himself been a 
member of the Governments of Lord Liverpool and of l>ord 
Melbourne — the very Governments that most largely acted upon 
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the principle which, in perfect ignorance of his subject, he thus 
oracularly reversed. ' 

Tiie country at once repudiated this doctrine of a JVfinister 
whom, as it then somewhat late discovered, it had paniper*ed 
into satiety, and even into arrogance. The proposal was 
founded on reversal of its established maxims and on contempt 
of its prolonged experience. We were not only to change the 
law because a foreign Pow#r desired it, but the <Aangc Was 
one which the head of the Government could only^ justify by 
condemning in a lump all antecedent Ministers, and himseli 
into the bargain. The Government of Sir Robert Peel had 
actually converted certain attempts upon the life of the hovC’* 
reign from felony, nay from treason, the highest of all felonies, 
into a ‘ high misdemeanour,’ and this change in the law liad 
been attended with perfect success. But the principle on which 
it had proceeded could not stand with the llill, still less with 
the speech of Lord Palmerston. Nay, tlic argument by which 
alone he justified any part of his own Bill was dire(itly fatal to 
one-half of it: for if it was really plain that offences are to be 
prevented by heightening the penalty on their ’coiriinission, then 
by mitigating the penalty in Ireland the Ministerial measure 
gav(; a direct encouragement to the commission of the oflem»e. 
in short, bad as was the origin of the liill, and bad as were its 
provisions, the speech that introduced it was worst of all. 

The old bmglish common law of conspiracy to murder has been 
rarely put in use, as the need of that form of procedure has been 
litth" felt. Hence it hap])eiied, that sc-arccly any one seemed at the 
moment to, have a ready-made opinion tm its merits. But when 
the Bill set men thinking about it, tliey soon came to the cem- 
clusion that it was a very good law. In the first place, the 
common sense of the nation at once brushed away tlie sophistry 
which liad sought to make out a case for compromise between 
the law of Ireland and that of fingland. The law in Ireland, 
which made conspiracy to murder a capital offence, was not the 
old law even of that country, but was passed towards the close of 
the last century to meet the pressing emergency of a state of 
society which we may happily pronounce altogether diffenmt 
from that which now subsists either in England or in Ireland* 
It was part of a system based upon coercion bills, and on suspen 
si on from time to time of constitutional liberty. ^ Such a systeitt 
might be justified by the special occasions which produced It, 
but with them it ought to pass away : and to catch hold of a 
miserable rag of it and try to make it an ingredient in the fr^^ 
ing of a new and permanent, nay a reformed, law for ihh twti 
countries, was as rational as if, upon the expiration of the last 

Irish 
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Irish Coercioa Act, one moiety of its clauses, with a view to 
harmony and uniformity, had been incorporated into the laws of 
Eng'lan^, 

But now what is this offence of conspiracy to murder? It is 
an offence commonly consisting in spoken words. This branch 
of law is, be it remembered, wholly distinct from the law of 
accessories to murder. The law of accessories presumes that a 
murder has taken place, and inquires who besides principals liad 
a part in it,^ The law of conspiracy contemplates intention, and 
makes intention an offence independently of action, when it is 
proved to exist as a joint intention of two or more persons. It 
has therefore these two properties — that it resides in the mind, and 
that it must ordinarily be proved by words relating to a mental 
act which has not taken outward effect. How wide and how ill- 
defined a field do these considerations disclose I On the one 
hand, it becomes at once plain that the guilt of conspiracy to 
murder may rise very high. The intention may be ripe and fully 
proved, the words so clear and definite and the purpose so fixed, 
that only time and opportunity are wanting for the act, which is 
complete already zLs far as moral agency is concerned. But hero 
the sjiirit of prudence whispers that law must not be hasty to 
attempt overtaking the whole domain of moral agency ; but, a^ 
it must above all things look to the palpable and clear, must 
commonly be content to touch wdiat is without, and leave what 
is within to the postponed but unerring judgment of our Maker. 
Again, we perceive that, as there might be a very high degree 
of guilt in this offence, so, on the other hand, tlie offence might 
be judicially proved with a degree of guilt either very low or 
very uncertaia Words of heat and rashness, wonls of irritation 
and revenge, exchanged between two persons perhaps suffering 
under some desperate wrong, perhaps accustomed to speak far in 
advance of their modes of action, perhaps as quick to forget 
resentment as to conceive it, might be construed into conspiracy 
to murder. The whole subject is, in fact, full construction ; 
that is to say, it is full of pitfalls. The meaning of the words 
spoken will be subject to a thousand shades of doubt, and there 
will not be available to clear those doubts any of the light cast 
by deeds upon ambiguous language. The memory and under- 
standing of witnesses will, under such circumstances, be far more 
variable in trustworthiness than where they give evidence turning 
upon facts. But if this be a difficult question to try as between 
private persons, what is it as between private persons iiere and a 
sovereign abroad? The present Emperor of the French, when in 
England, levied war upon the then King of the French. Is con- 
spiracy to levy war upon a sovereign conspiracy to murder him ? 
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The line that divides the two is, at certain points, one of extreme 
fineness. And again : a foreign sovereign thinks he is menaced by 
emigrants of bis own nation in England. He naturally orders his 
police to send agents who may follow and watch them. These 
agents, in disguise, beset the steps of the emigrants ; having no 
authority, they resort to guile ; they endeavour to obtain the 
confidence of those whom they are watching ; they assume the 
tone of revolutionists, to seeVhether they can draw sympathetic 
answers ; and the sympathetic answer, from a man soured by 
exfle and ill-fortune, to aft artfully laid train of suggestions 
becomes a proof of conspiracy to murder. Thus the whole 
subjec^t, in the case where the aim is at a foreign sovereign, 
becomr^s vague and slippery in the highest degree. 

The spirit of English law has made the best jirovision for 
handling it, of which its nature admits. It is a vulgar miscon- 
ception, though one shared and propagated by the late I’rime 
Minister, which supposes that a misdemeanour means of neces- 
sity citlier a trivial offence, or an offence followed by trivial 
punishment. The word is, according to Blackstone, properly 
synonymous with crime. It is eminently elastic. It can shrink 
into a small compass, or it can cover a very large? one. The 
technical designation is, therefore, admirably suited to the nature 
of the offence, which, without essentially changing its legal 
character, may run through a scale of endless degrees as to the 
pointedness and credibility of the evidence, as to the maturity 
and fixedness, or the crudity and slightness, of the intentiem ; 
and again, in the political category, as to tlie affinity, on the one 
hand, to justifiable if not legal efforts, or, on the other, to assas- 
sination, with which the law must and ought to deal «as murder. 

The late Minister grievously misinformed the House of Com- 
mons when he stated that conspiracy to murder was treated by 
the English law only like conspiracy to do any other act, how*- 
ever trivial — for instance, to hiss an actor at a theatre. The 
distinction is broad and clear. To hiss the actor is legal ; to 
conspire to do it is illegal. But in the case before us, not the 
conspiracy only but the act contemplated is illegal, and, from ili 
illegality, the conspiring together to effect it takes a different 
and higher colour. Perhaps the Minister thought that, because 
both were misdemeanours, both would receive a somewhat 
similar amount of punishment. But while the penalty is litnited 
in kind to imprisonment and fine, in degree it is as variable, as 
is the nature of the crime. The misdemeanant may be fined 
without Jhy limit, except tliat the fine must not amount to 
feiture of all his goods, which is the distinguishing characteristic 
of felony. He may be imprisoned without any Hmit but the 
^ term 
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term of his natural life. It is true that even grave xmisdemeanours 
are rarely punished with more than one or two years of confine- 
ment. Xhe sentence passed in Ireland on Mr. O^Connell, the idol 
of the Irish people, was imprisonment for twelve months, with a 
heavy fine. But the offence charged against him was conspiracy 
not to murder, nor even to levy war, which it was well known he 
did not mean to venture, but to intimidate the legislature by the 
parade of great numbers moving at fiis beck. If, however, severe 
sentences for misdemeanour are rare, it is because high offences 
in that category are rare ; so that, nbt falling within the every- 
day experience of the profession, they sound strangely in legal 
ears. It appears that there is but one known case of conviction 
in England for conspiracy to murder. It occurred in the last 
century, and the sentence was to stand twice in the pillory, with 
seven years’ imprisonment. This was an aggravated sentence for 
an aggravated case. But who is entitled to say that conspiracy to 
murder a friendly sovereign, with the risk of confusion in France 
and mischief even to England, would not be held by a jury and a 
judge to be a case yet more aggravated? Thus, then, it would 
seem that that our old, and, thank God ! our still uninvaded, 
law of conspiracy to murder is a good and a sound law, with a 
wide range in penalty for a wide range in criminality, and with 
an ample space for judge and jury to exercise their common 
sense on the specialties of each case, which must fix its real place 
in the scale. This wise latitude attracts the confidence of the 
people, and, in such a manner, by giving certainty gives efficacy 
to law. But if we are to endeavour to lift into higher and more 
uniform and rigid categories offences of which many are below 
the stamp of guilt that they would denote, we at once render 
the law uncertain and ineffective. Whatever may be disputable 
among us, nothing can be more sure than that the national spirit 
will revolt against attempts to change good, laws, of which the 
working has never been found defective, in the sense of enhanced 
severity ; that the revulsion will be stronger whcflte the object in 
view is to deal with political offences ; that it will rise to its 
maximum when the change, bad in itself and aiming at an 
increase of power in governments over subjects, owes its origin, 
in form or in substance, to foreign suggestion ; and finally, that 
in each and all of these points the spirit of the nation will be 
faithfully represented by its juries. 

If, therefore, Lord Palmerston could have succeeded in his 
rash and impracticable attempt, what would have been the 
result? In the first place we should have found, ^ as was 
promptly observed by the sagacity of Lord Lyndhurst, that we 
bid done nothing to improve the means of detection, nothing 
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to touch the point where the difficulty really lies. We should 
have supplied the council for prisoners with admirable oppor- 
tunities for denunciation of a law of foreign manufacture ; for 
pictures of legions of spies laying traps in private conversation 
for unwary refugees ; for appeals to the sympathy of juries on 
behalf of freedom, almost extinct on the Continent, and now 
menaced in England itself ; Jfor sound argument upon the false 
juridical basis of the change. To give evidence in such cases 
would have become odious ; honest witnesses would not have 
been forthcoming ; the dirtiest class of agents would alone have 
appeared in the box ; the law, discredited from its birth, would 
have become more and more lax in operation ; the foreign 
government would with bitter disappointment, and with ample 
ground for it, have renewed its appeals. ‘ You have owned your 
debt, but not discharged it : we plead your promise, and we wait 
for its fulfilment.’ 

Now let us glance for a moment at the practical upshot of 
these proposals. In the view of Englishmen, the condition of a 
great part of the continental countries as to their political insti- 
tutions is not such as to afford us any security for the permanent 
stability of their governments. Each country, which carries this 
impression of mutability, becomes for its neighbours not one 
country but several, as it is represented from time to time in its 
foreign relations by Empire, Royalty, or Republic. Each of 
these representative organs in turn is not only distinct from, but 
by the laws of its existence hostile to, the one that jnecedes and 
the one that follows it. Hence is imposed upon us a difiicmlt 
duty. We are bound to be good friends with all in succession, 
though they are not friends but foes to one another. Our friend- 
ship with each must accordingly be regulated with care, or it 
may come to wear the aspect of hostility to those that have gone 
before, and to those that may come after. To alter the law of 
asylum at the instance of a Government which came uppermost 
by the strong Hand, and which still holds by a contested title, is 
no slight matter. 

In stating that the lm})erial title is still contested, we mean 
neither to express an opinion adverse to that Government of 
France which has been among the most loyal of all its govern-* 
ments to ourselves, nor to deal with a matter of opinion at all, 
but to keep strictly within the borders of dry fact. But whal 
we must see is this : that the process which has made a Govenv 
ment might also erect others on its ruins ; and every ratlotiiA 
Englishman, shrinking from the contemplation of the slippery 
questions of allegiance that such vicissitudes cannot fail tq raise, 
must retire within himself ten times more (if possible) than 
ever determined that his own country shall do no act, direct 
Vol. 103.— iVo. 206. 2 p or 
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or indirect, palpable or constructive, great or small, which can 
by possibility make her a party to the strifes or the successions of 
contending occupants or claimants of power abroad. And the 
first consequence of the miserable legislation into which it has 
been attempted to drag us would have been, that England, 
instead of being simply the faithful ally of France, whether 
under a Napoleonist or any other dynasty, would herself have 
become a party to the internal divisions of France, and would 
have counted as a pillar of Napoleonisin as against other isms. 
Our partisanship might indeed have proved a very doubtful 
benefit to those whom it would have been meant to favour ; for 
if France cherishes the spirit of national independence that befits 
her history and her position, no ruler or dynasty can be re- 
commended to her favour by tlie fact that it reckons influence 
from abroad among its domestic props. But, at any rate, its 
mischievous tendency to compromise the independence, dignity, 
and impartiality of England in relation to Continental Revolu- 
tions is most plain. And it will be for the statesmen of the 
present and any future Ministry to take good heed tliat, when 
they give countenance to the French alliance, they do not become 
parties to any policy which in France would degrade her alliance 
with England into a dynastic engine, and would substitute for 
the beneficial friendship of two great nations a jobbing partner- 
ship, by which the name and influence of the one Government 
should become available to sustain the credit of the other in the 
maintenance or consolidation of its internal position. 

The career on which the Palmerston Ministry had proposed 
that we should embark would have led us to another result even 
less inviting than the former. We have already become the 
bolting-hutch, into which all foreign Governments think it con- 
venient to discharge their unruly and impracticable material. 
The recent proposal went in effect to set up in our laws excep- 
tional provisions for the control of the refugees whom we had 
thus involuntarily received. They were not indet^d aimed at by 
name, but our laws were to be changed bodily on their account 
in a direction the very reverse of that which our established 
policy and our domestic experience would have dictated. Enact- 
ments which were really intended for them were not the better, 
but the worse, because, in order to mask the object, we were all 
included in their provisions. The real effect of proposing such a 
change, in deference to a demand so naked of the scantiest vesture 
of proof, was to promise much more than it performed. The 
silence of the Ministry on the night of the despatch of January 
20, was an admission of its charges in the face of the world, an 
admission to which the world would justly have held us bound. 
The charges being admitted, we thereby took upon ourselves the 

responsibility 
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responsibility for the acts of the refugees; and the fulfilment of 
our engagement would of course have been rigorously exacted* 
Our laws must have been progressively enhanced in rigour, to meet 
the more and more desperate efforts of men who saw themselves 
more and more cut off from the hopes of any gradual or peaceful 
change to a system of free discussion and legal opposition. Our 
police must have become, in relation to the refugees, a branch 
from the head office at Paris? To speak in plain terms, we must 
at lengtli have stooped to be, for political crime, the great penal 
colony of Europe, doomed to receive whatever it might be found 
convenient to discharge upon us, and bound to keep in order for 
behoof of other states what they themselves could not manage to 
control in their own interest, on their own soil, and with their 
own unbounded prerogatives and powers. 

Such were the necessary results of the anti-national policy of 
Lords Palmerston and Clarendon in its full development, ling- 
land was to be alike partizan and tool in the internal quarreds 
of Continental States ; she was to find a roomy politiml gaol to 
which they might at pleasure commit their offenders, and she 
was to enjoy in return the honourable office of turnkey for life. 

But from the deplorable predicament at which we wtue so 
near arriving, the folly of rulers has been saved by the energy 
and determination of the ruled. And even now, in looking 
back, there are other topics of surprise. It is, however, matter 
for special wonder that among all possible courses the Govern- 
ment should have contrived to hit upon the very worst. Ttiere 
were, and there are, some points fairly open to doubt about the 
state of the law. Though the law of conspiracy, which they 
attacked, be sound, yet the law of accessories, wluch they let 
alone, may require either to be amended or to be cleared ; for the 
sound principle manifestly is, that domiciled aliens ought to be 
treated, for the purposes of criminal law, as British subjects, so 
far as the rights of their own Government over them, and as 
the law of nations, will permit. The riglit of asylum means a 
right to remain here and obey the laws, but conveys no title to 
an exceptional system of fiivour or an exemption from the obli*^ 
gat ions of the native-born citizen. 

The law of accjessories to murder is regulated by the statute 
9 Geo. IV., c. 31. The seventh section of the Act provides in 
the following words for the case of a murder committed abroad 
by a British subject : — % 

* And be it enacted, that if any of his Majesty^s subjects shall be 
charged in England with any murder or manslaughter, or with being 
accessory before the fact to any murder, or after the fhet to any 
murder or manslaughter, the same being respectively committed on 
laud out of the United Kingdom, whether within the King’s dominions 
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or without, it shall be lawful for any justice of the peace of the county 
or place where the person so charged shalFbe, to take cognisance of 
the offence so charged, and to proceed therein as if the same had been 
committed witiiin the limits of his ordinary jurisdiction.’ 

Thus, if a British subject conspires to commit murder abroad, 
he may be tried as an accessory ; and it is much better so to try 
him than as a mere intender of murder, because it shifts the 
case from slippery to solid ground^ and the proof will turn in 
all likelihood on matters of fact. But various doubts have been 
raised upon the language of the statute. Can an alien be held 
for penal purposes a subject of her Majesty ? Is the ‘ any 
murder or manslaughter ’ of the indictment, to which the party 
is to be charged as accessory, limited by the language to be a 
murder or a manslaughter committed abroad hy a British snhject 9 
or, more at large, is the wilful and predeterminate destruction 
of life without cause in a foreign country murder in any case 
where it has noj been expressly made so by Pmglish law, inas- 
much as it is not triable in the courts, and is unknown to them 
as an offence ? 

According to the doctrine of Sir Richard Bethel 1, a murder 
committed abroad by an alien is no legal murder, and can have 
none of the consequences of murder in English courts by the 
general rules of law ; so that a conspiracy to commit a murder 
abroad by the hands of aliens is, in his view, no offence at law. 
We pass lightly by opinions so startling, though proceeding from 
so eminent a personage. The Ministry whom Sir R. Bethell 
so energetically served were in difficulty ; and strange, indeed, 
would be the case in which his self-deceiving subtlety could fail 
to invent some way of escape for his friends. It is perhaps enough 
for us to remind the reader that the high legal authorities of 
the House of Lords at once and unanimously put down the 
inventions of the Attorney-General, and that they justified their 
breach of parliamentary rule by the grave importance of pre- 
venting refugees from being misled into crime with an expecta- 
tion of impuility resting on the public declaration of the first 
law officer of the crown. 

Of the doubts raised on the Act of the 9th Geo. IV. we do 
not presume to speak ; but it is plain that if an alien be not in 
the case supposed a British subject in the view of law, or if the 
other doubts be well founded, then an alien does enjoy in this 
country a licence to com<|it crime, which ought, beyond all 
question, to be taken away from him. Now it seems hardly 
possible to conceive the infatuation which could have drawn 
away the attention of a Cabinet from this really weak or obscure 
place in our law to a most unwarrantable innovation. Here, 
the Ministers would have addressed themselves to a bond Jide 
, uncertainty : 
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uncertainty : in the department they selected all was* clear. 
Here they would have dealt with aliens ex prqfesso ; there they 
proposed, for the rare and singular case of a conspiracy to 
murder abroad, to alter the rights and liabilities under the critni- 
nal law of every Englishman for every act charged in England. 

But the avenger was at hand. On the 7th of February the 
Bill was born. On the 20th the Cabinet was dead. It must 
not be supposed that Mr. Gfbson, the minister of justice on this 
memorable occasion, laid hold on a chance flaw in a procedure 
generally sound. The whole course of conduct was condemned 
alike by the House of Commons and the country. It is not too 
much to say that Europe at large applauded the vote by which 
Lord Palmerston fell from the giddy summit of power. It was 
felt that a great stroke had jjjeen struck, and that in an evil day, 
for freedom, for justice, and for national honour and independ- 
ence. Sardinia took courage ; Switzerland breathed again ; old 
England was true to them and to herself. The night was indeed 
dark, but the lamp of Europe was not put out ; it shone enough, 
if not to illuminate the atmosphere, yet to point the way. 
Secret murmurs and alarms, which had been largely used by the 
partisans of the Minister for the purpose of influencing votes, 
were heard no more. The conspirators of the far-famed China 
vote of March, 1857, had met again in the same lobby. Mr. 
Bright and Lord John Russell, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Roebuck, and 
the friends of Sir Robert Peel, once more rubbed shoulders 
together. The Parthian drank of Arar, and the German of the 
Tigris. They had met for the same reasons, with the same 
results ; but they were now, as Lord Derby has observ€‘d, con- 
spirators no longer — they were patriots. Members of the lato 
Government itself confessed, to their honour, that the vote was a 
good and a right vote. Nay, in France a sentiment seems to 
have prevailed that England had acted worthily of herself ; that 
she, France, would under the same circumstances have done the 
same ; that hen ancient fpe was really all the fitter to be a friend 
for having shown that she could not forget her duties in her fears ; 
and that those who respect themselves are, after all, the most 
likely, as they are the most deeply bounden, to respect otberst 

Though without the least pretension to completeness either in 
the political or in the legal picture of the case, we have not 
scrupled to detain the reader upon it from a deep conviction 
that as long as the sea washes our|||iores, or as the white eliffii 
present their bold front to the stranger, so long these «iceiie% 
these events will be remembered among us. For they involve 
the deepest of all earthly interests ; they touch the springs of 
patriotism at their root ; they concern the question in what spirit 
the minds of men are to be reared, on what traditions they are to 
be fed, in what mould the character of England shall be cast.^ 

The 
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Tha curtain has ag^ain been drawn up. New actors are upon 
the stage, having at least this title to favourable notice, that they 
have been involuntarily, if not reluctantly, sunimoned to the 
arduous duties of national representation. It will probably also 
be admitted, by many who are not their hal)itual partisans, that 
they may fairly lodge another claim. They succeeded to a great 
national dilemma, as yet unsolved, and to a generally embarrassed 
state of foreign relations. At home* an empty Exchequer staicd, 
and as yet stares, them in the face : the Government of Lord 
Palmerston had earned popularity last year by parting pros- 
pectively with their money ; and it has left them to settle the 
account and provide for the public service. The domestic his- 
tory of the late Ministry (we omit some painful features of a 
more personal character) will be chi^liy memorable for profusion 
in the public expenditure, carelessness as to the means of pro- 
viding for it, relaxation in all the rules of public administration, 
and an unlimited multitude of legislative abortions. Indeed its 
few achievements in legislation have been chiefly such as to 
make the country thankful for the failures as the less(‘r evil. 
The present Finance Minister has lately informed the 1 louse of 
Commons that he cannot estimate the charge of compensations 
under the Court of Probate Act passed last year at less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds per aiuiurn. At this 
modest price it is that the nominal testamentary powers* of 
the Episcopal body have been extinguished, a vast body of well- 
paid and contented officers compulsorily turned out to enjoy 
salaries and do nothing in return, and new and valuable offices 
created to feed and occupy another set of functionaries, who may 
some day get compensated and sent out to feed on the fat pas- 
tures of idleness, in their turn, should Parliament, at any time, 
think fit to reinstate what Mr. ilright has well declared to 
have been the very worst Government of our lime. What 
titles Lord Derby may make, in the regions of legislation and 
administration, to public gratitude, remains yet to be seen ; 
but he starts with infinite advantage in the power of estahlisli- 
ing, at small cost, a favourable contrast with his predecessors. 
His opening address to the House of Lords produced a favourable 
impression. It carried, at least, the conviction that we were 
now governed by a man of conscientious earnestness as well as 
of brilliant powers. In foreign affairs already and at once we 
have derived immense bene||||pi from the change of Ministry. I'he 
liberation of Mr. Hodge in Piedmont, and of Watt and Park 
in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, has probably been due to 
this cause. The Conspiracy to Murder Bill has been defini- 
tively abandoned, and this, we hope, in some mode well studied 
with reference to the susceptibilities of France, which, we 
must never forget, has received great injury from the follies 
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and tlie hlindncjss of the late Government. M. Bernard has 
))f?en put fairly on his trial, both for conspiracy to murder and 
likewise, under a separate charge, as an accessory to murder 
before the fact, 7' he public may j>robably have learned, 

before this article appears, what the law really is. They will 
learn it,' in the most authentic form, from the verdict of a jury, 
dimoCecl by judges of unsurpassed integrity and ability, and 
^ j^TRled by the keen discussions of a bar which does honour to the 
countiy. Parliament will then know its ground, and will be in 
a condition cither to maintain with firmness a law of evident 
suflici(mcy, or, without indignity, to apply a remedy to proved 
defects. Other legal proceedings are in progress against persons 
wlio are charged, as publishers or authors, with having elevated 
assassination into a doctrine. On the prudence of these pro- 
(eediugs we reserve our judgment until we are more fully 
informed ; but, whether they be expedient or otherwise, at least 
there is nothing dishonourable in submitting the character of a 
publication to the verdict of a jury. Much, too, may depend, 
in siH'h a case, on the wish of the French Government, if «uch 
there were, tliat the law should be appealed to. And we must 
not forget how Lord Clarendon * has told us that the charges of 
Count Walewski could not be contradicted, because they were 
tru(^ ; that assassination was elevated into a doctrine and was 
prea(ii(»(l openly among us ; though he strangely asserted, in the 
sairu! breath, that in no one of the cases could evidence bo bad 
whic h it would be prudent to submit to a jury ; and, more 
strangely still, appeared as an author of a measure whicli tended 
to make evidence not more accessible and efficient, but, on the 
contrary, more difficult to obtain, and less likely, when obtained, 
to jnevail. But, whatever be the issue of these trials, wc cannot 
admit by the remotest implication that British tolerance is -re- 
sponsible for the evils which they disclose. 

The truth is, the complaint is not against England alone, nor 
against Svvitzerhind alone. It is now most audible against them. 
In 1S55, when the same state of facts existed, it was against 
Belgium ; and England, with Sardinia, was among the parties 
complained to ; now Sardinia is, with England, among the 
jiarties con|plained of. All are bad — all are the barbourers, all 
are the nurses of assassins. That is to say, the refugee tialu* 
rally longs to return to his country; the end is justifiable ; inth# 
clioic e of means some wicked and in||by exasperated spirits 
grievously go wrong. But what is the cause? Is it sotneHil^ 
peculiar to the French refugee as distinguished from Oth^ tW 
iugees? Or is it something that belongs to the French 


♦ Speech, pp. 15, 16. 
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ment tn distinguished from the neighbouring Governments? 
England, Switzerland, Belgium, and Sardinia are pestered with 
refugees from France* France is not pestered with refugees iroin 
England, Switzerland, Belgium, or Sardinia. When Franc e sends 
wine to England, and England sends no wine to France, we c on- 
clude that the French soil and climate are adapted to the pro<luc- 
tion of the commodity. Should not ^h^ Emperor and his advi^is 
consider whether it is not in some degree the political soil 
climate of the present French institutions, that are adapted to the 
growth of refugeeism ; whether they can cherish the tree and 
renounce the fruit ; whether they can strain the bow and complain 
of the recoil. When their laws generate a public nuisance the 
indictment should not be brought by those whose acts have 
mainly produced it, and against those who only dej)lore its i)rc>- 
duction ; who have no means, no power to extinguish the evil ; 
nay, whose firm belief it is that asylum affords the only practicable, 
though insufficient mitigation to it, by opening these shores to 
afflicted humanity, and thus averting far more terrific outbursts of 
volcanic violence. 


I^OTE ON Art. V., Ko. 205. 

A pfuaphlst has been recently published, entitled ‘ Corrcs]>oiidonco relating 
to Cuddesdon Theological College, in answer to the Chaigcs of the Ko\ C. 
Ooli^ily and the Report of the CommissKmeis theieon/ These durges ol 
Mr. uolightly were founded upon some statements in our last and 

We refer those interested in the discussion to the pamphlet puhlibhed hy tlu' 
Fduclpal of Cuddesdon, and to the other letters which have a[)pedied on Hit 
subjecit ; but as our assertions have been supposed to imply a heliet that 
RoiuRP Catholic doctrines were favoured at the College, it is necestaiy w(* 
should state that no such suspicion entered our minds. The (jncstionb woie 
purely questions of ritual, upon which there is, and alwa\s has he(‘n, peat 
difference of opinion within the English Church ; and though we letani the 
same scaatimonts that we expressed in the Article, we entiicly acquit the 
authorities of entertaining any ulterior or covert designs. 

o 

JTotb oh this Abticljb on the ‘ Progeess of Agiucultukl.’ 


Since our Article was printed, a new and by no means infeignific<int boon 
haei been conferred upon agriculture by Mr. haroy’s admiiable pro<Tss ol 
taming the horse^— ^any valuable farming horses being rendered neaily 
worthless by an unmanageable di8f»osition. But we lefei to the subject hcie 
fdr jbhe $4^0 of its more general bearings, and to testily that his plan is one 
TSunromon marit spA is founded uj[x>n a dee]) study ol the character ol the 
Mm iueibod m not mor€||Dmarkable for its success than hiimanily, 
^ doing a public service in recommending a system 
of such immense benefit to both man and horse. 








